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apermakers 
Pep use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created hy Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics: 


RIEGEL PAPER 260 mavison AVENUE, 
CORPORATION “EW YORK 26. Nv.U.S.A. 
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Forcing house 


Pilot plant development is essential for the rapid, 
efficient and economical transition of research results 
from laboratory or bench scale to factory scale. But few 
firms have the facilities, the space or the trained 
personnel to undertake this work without dislocating 
normal production 


Pilot plant development is one of the most important 
services offered to industry by Sondes Place Research 
Institute. Over 4,000 square feet of floor space are 
available in buildings supplied with steam, gas, water, 
compressed air, vacuum lines and electrical services. 
Removable roof sections and floor pits allow large 
units such as distillation columns and scrubbing towers 
to be accommodated 


2+2=5 
When chemists, chemical engineers and mechanical 
engineers work together (as they wifl for you at Sondes 
Place) their combined service to industrial research and 
development is greater than the sum of their isolated 
efforts... May we send you our booklet about our services? 


Sondes Place 


Research Institute 
(Division E) 
DORKING SURREY - DORKING 3265 /6/7 


BETTER 
AIR 


IS ONE eypic Fo0t 08 § MILUOn 


OUR 
BUSINESS 


AIR CONTROL 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 
RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX RUISLIP 4066 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 


Dust and fume control, air filtration, 
air conditioning, pneumatic conveying, 
industrial fans for every purpose. 
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Money is dear 
but... today 
BEECHAM 
BUILDINGS 
cost less 


















Office block for Messrs. Nortons-Tividale Ltd. 
Tipton, Staffs. 





Beecham Buildings construct high-quality commercial and 
industrial buildings—from office blocks and small factories to 
large industrial layouts covering many acres at prices which, 
over the past twelve months, have actually fallen. We accomplish 
it in these days of 7% by working quickly and eliminating waste. 


WE STREAMLINE PRELIMINARIES 


We in Beechams have the complete building organisation, 
including departments for every phase of building from first 
design to final finishing. Consequently we can quote firm prices 
as soon as sketch designs are agreed, saving much valuable 
time over the usual procedure when outside contractors must Interior ; Central Engineering Workshop. Messrs. Bryant & May Ltd 
be consulted for quotations, and enabling us to move on to a Fairfield Works, London, E.3. 
site months earlier. 



























WE BUILD BY MODERN METHODS 


Because we employ advanced techniques, we are able, without 
sacrificing quality,* to put up your factory faster, perhaps in 
only half the time you could have it built by older methods. 
You will get into production months earlier with a quick return f\ ; ae | 
on invested capital. With capital tied up at 7% this saving in : w Hil Hf | tl . 
time is a heavy saving in money. Every contract is kept under Bau at 
one control. Every operation is timed and its completion dove- 
tailed into the schedule, ensuring maximum efficiency and 
minimum site delay. The use of planned factory production 
of precision cast concrete units, served by our own fleet of 
specialised transport— ensures control of quality, free from the 
hazards of the weather. Beecham methods mean rationalisation; 
and rationalisation means economy. 





pecan 
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X Beecham quality signifies A PERMANENT STRUCTURE, EASILY MAINTAINED 
THE USE OF FINEST MATERIALS 

AN INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY OF DESIGN 

A FUNCTIONALLY APPROPRIATE BUILDING 

A HIGH DEGREE OF NATURAL LIGHT AND 


3 PY i. am THERMAL INSULATION 
‘ BEECHAM BUILDINGS LTD. 


Building Designers & Contractors, Reinforced Concrete Specialists 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE 
Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315 (6 lines) 
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Knowing Where and When to Stop 
How much must be invested in a new plant to provide optimum 
return today and yet hold costs of future expansion to a 
minimum? How many process units, of what type and capacity, 
are needed to meet both current requirements and the 
changing product demands of a few years hence? Should 
parts of the plant include excess capacity now or can 
additions be made at a later date. without risk of penalty? 


These questions can be answered best by an organisation 
specialising in petroleum refinery and petrochemical 

plant engineering. Through better engineering, 

The Kellogg International Corporation can 

ensure that plant investment and operating 

expenses are established at the optimum 

point with an early on-stream.date. 


Evidence of the economic advantages of working 
with the Kellogg organisation is found in the 
plants of leading oil and chemical 

companies the world over. 


Your enquiries on proposed petro- 
chemical plants or oil refineries are 
cordially invited. 


Kellogg International a | 


KELLOGG HOUSE CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON - W.I. 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION « NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA - RIO DE JANEIRO 

COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of 
THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Recapture 
the atmosphere 

of the . 
Festival a inept | 7 KC. 
Hall {% aaa ERTEND © 
in your 44 Pa SOOO 


own home 
with 


~ 
Classic 


AL-FI 


The expectant murmur of the crowd, mingled with the discor- 
dant wail of taning violins. The hush as the conductor raises 
his baton, And then — the beauty of a Mozart symphony or a 
Beethoven concerto Hoods your room with its magnificence. No 
matter where you live a Hi-Fi sound system can bring the 
Festival Hali right into your home. A Hi-Fi gramophone or 
radio is an instrument refined and improved almost beyond 
belief. And Hi-Fi is not particularly expensive. We send sound 
systems and components of various kinds to all parts of the 
world, so write today for our fully Ulustrated brochure 


“WHAT IS HI-FI?” to 


GLASSEEG ] PROPELLING 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. ; PENCIL 
“THE HIGH FIDELITY SPECIALISTS” 
352/364 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. Telephone: ADDiscombe 6061/2. f 
Telegrams: Classifi, Croydon, Surrey. : 4 A VARIETY OF MODELS 


5 5 J : 25 1N ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER 
Bus services : 59a, 54, 12 and Green line—725. , 
Nearest stations : Woodside. Addiscombe. East Croydon. FROM LEADING JEWELLERS OR STATIONERS 


ASK FOR A 


Actua! Size 


... for a combination of beauty and enduring utility. 
Perfectionists in such matters usually start with 
(and inevitably end up with) a close perusal of the 
Unicorn catalogue. Unicorn hunters in or near London 
will find much to please them at our London showrooms 
in Burlington Arcade while those who live miles 
LA be ee from nowhere but maintain postal connection with the 
OT ated outside world might enquire with advantage through 
our Head Office at Bury. We are pleased to allow a 
FSige : special discount on quantity purchases. 
Descriptive literature on request from : 
ee : See oS ee UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD 
Creed & Company Limited London Showrooms: Burlington Arcade Piccadilly. 
Se nee Rea 5 Tel: HYDe Park 8939 
ete are General Offices & Workshops: Woodhill Works, 


TELEGRAPH HOUSE CROYDON SURREY Ss Tel: Bury 5317 
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for the worlds 
finest vehicles ... widest range 


AND BIGGEST VALUE 


No transport manufacturing organisation in the world can offer 
anything approaching the extensive range and high quality of the 
road vehicles produced by the famous manufacturing association 
of Leyland, Albion and Scammell. 

Well over 100 different models come from their factories, rising 
from the popular Mechanical Horse and other short-haul trucks 
at the bottom of the scale to the outsize 150-ton multi-wheel giants 
employed in big engineering and constructional projects. They 
also make buses and coaches with seating capacities for 26 to 78 
passengers. 

Leyland and its associated companies combine unrivalled know- 
ledge, experience and resources for the betterment of the transport 
industry. Each and every one of their vehicles is built to operate 
on a top-profit economy basis ... with an after-sales service that 
is a nearby helping hand to customers in more than 60 countries, 

ene Lae a AND EVERY VEHICLE IS PRICED AT A FIERCELY 
Leyland ‘ Titans’, shown here operating a COMPETITIVE FIGURE THAT PROVIDES THE 
in Madrid, are the biggest-selling double- = BIGGEST TRANSPORT VALUE IN THE WORLD. 


deckers in the world. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 


SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW LEYLAND, LANCS. WATFORD, HERTS. 
Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 8561 


aus a SS 


Working in a Middle East oilfield, this 
Scammell 4 x 4 ‘Mountaineer’ is self-loading 
a skid-mounted piece of heavy equipment. 


ses 
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ton payload) sells in thousands at 
home and abroad. No other same- 
capacity trucks can show such 
favourable m.p.g. figures. 


The famous Leyland ‘Comet’ (7-8 & 


The new ‘ Aberdonian’ econ- 
omy coach made by Albions. 
The unladen weight, with this 
39-seater body, is only 5 tons 
5 cwl. 1 qr. 


The Leyland 6-wheeled 
‘Hippo’ (19 tons gross ) enjoys 
a world-wide popularity. 
Here is one with 2,000 gallon 
vacuum tank operating in 
Orange Free State. 
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By appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, Silversmiths 


MAPPIN & WEBB Ltd 


LONDON 172 Regent St., W.1. 65 Brompton Rd., S.W.3. 2 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
SHEFFIELD Norfolk Street 


Our Gifts Bro shure will be gladly sent on request 





FIRE 


In business on your own ? Then, 
like us, you'll be looking ahead 
to the day when you retire. Your 
best plan now is to consult “The 
Northern’—they are experts on 
Pensions and so helpful and un- 
derstanding. They will have just 
the plan for you—why not write 
for their informative booklet ?— 
it tells you all you want to know. 


* LIFE +* MARINE + ACCIDENT 
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PENSIONS FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED— 
whatever your business or profession 


You'll be on good terms with 


THE 


NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON ABERDEEN 


1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 


Qe” 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £75,000,000 


MOTOR + HOUSEHOLD «+ PENSIONS + ENGINEERING + TRADE RISKS 
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Legislation Please 


ment, most people will by now have formed their own ideas of 

what has been going on in the Electrical Trades Union during 
the past month. The pretence is being fostered that nothing can or 
should be done about it, because the ETU must be left “free to 
manage its own affairs,” in just the same way as if it were some minor 
private society—concerned with, say, the welfare of animals. This is 
nonsense. The ETU is not a minor private society. It is a body with 
considerable powers over the lives of a quarter of a million electricians— 
and over the livelihood of the people at large. Since it enforces a closed 
shop, it can take away the living of its members by expelling them ; and 
its rules permit its leaders to expel members for revealing to the press 
those of its proceedings that its leaders wish to keep secret. 

There have been fascinating glimpses of the way in which those 
leaders are chosen, and their relations with their members. Undoubtedly, 
irregularities occur in the course of ETU and other union elections. But 
who should decide which irregularities will lead to disqualification of 
votes and which will be ignored ? It is quite contrary to this country’s 
traditions that the decision should rest solely, and without any check, 
with the leaders presently in power, whether they be of communist or 
conservative or any other interested political persuasion. In earlier 
generations, Britons would have regarded it as unthinkable that the right 
to impose a veto on work in an entire trade should be allowed to come into 
the hands of any partly self-selecting group. There are wide-ranging 
general principles here which affect not only the ETU but all trade unions 
and bodies of organised interest given special powers and privileges by 
law or custom. 

It is to this whole question of trade union law and privilege, not simply 
to the case of the ETU, that attention now needs to be directed. In a 
democratic country, one of two things necessarily—if eventually—must 
be done with massive accumulators of private privilege and power, even 
when they may be, generally, benign. Either their powers can be taken 
away ; or they can be left with their powers, but made accountable. 
There is no third way in a democracy. An attempt now to take away 
the power of trade union leaders, including the opportunity to enforce 
the closed shop, would involve a union-busting campaign ; it would 
probably be broken on the belief, which is broadly right, that the trade 
unions are, or ought to be, pillars of democracy. The only alternative 
course in a democracy is to make the unions publicly answerable to checks 
by outside inquiry into the abuse of their privileges. Inquiry by whom ? 
The Trades Union Congress already has the authority, under its own 
standing orders, to make investigations into matters which threaten to be 
of detriment either to a union’s members or to the trade union movement 
as a whole. But it is always, and on the whole understandably, averse 
from using that authority ; and it is not by its nature the most appropriate 


f FTER reading both newspaper reports and the union’s own state- 
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scrutineer. Nor will many people agree that the checks 
can best be imposed by ad hoc tribunals, set up under 
general enabling Acts with quite different purposes in 
view. 

The right course is to make trade unions publicly 
accountable by separate legislation. They have won 
their privileges and their powers; and they have the 
duty now to prove their responsibility. There is, in 
fact, in spite of the ETU’s contentions, a direct parallel 
here with the management side of industry. In theory 
it might be argued that if any board of directors does 
anything which, although improper, is not an infringe- 
ment of the criminal law, it is up to shareho!ders 
alone to deal with it. In practice, protection for share- 
holders and others is laid down in the Companies Acts. 
They include powers to institute a Board of Trade 
inquiry, rules about the information that must be 
revealed in companies’ accounts, and procedures for 
shareholders’ elections. It is quite clear that similar 
legislation (which might well extend, affirm and 
strengthen the powers of the Registrar of Friendly 
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Societies) is now required for trade unions. 

This would not be a blow against trade unionists, any 
more than the Companies Acts are a blow against share- 
holders. It would be a blow on their behalf. Ideally, 
the Trades Union Congress should sponsor such legis- 
lation, and the Labour party should support it. If they 
will not, the urgent duty devolves upon the Conserva- 
tives; and it is a duty which should be met by a bill in 
the session of Parliament starting next October, which 
may be the Conservatives’ last session in office. Such 
a bill would be in the high tradition of democratic devel- 
opment. The trade union leaders have become, by 
general assent, an estate of the realm. They should be 
ready now, with their old battles against another privi- 
lege won—and won with willing acceptance—to expose 
their title to privileges of their own to fair proofs of 
their responsibility. If they, and their political allies, 
are not persuaded or made to recognise that responsi- 
vility, they will go the way of other anciens régimes. 
The affairs of the ETU are no more than an illustration. 
As they go, so goes our democracy. 


A Defence Brief for Nato 


The West faces a complex defence problem. The first article 
puts forward some basic considerations as a guide to policy; 


the second article considers the British response to them. 


1. Just Enough Terror 


HE winds that blow eastward over the plains of 

Europe this December bear to Mr Khrushchev’s 
ears the pleasant noise of western nerves a-jangle. His 
sputniks have knocked a hole clean through the 
favourite assumptions of the men responsible for the 
free world’s defence, who are now taking emergency 
measures tO examine and repair the damage; but 
emergency measures are seldom conducive to calm 
nights and peaceful sleep. A succession of gloomy 
scientists has borne witness before the Senate sub- 
committee on preparedness in Washington, testifying 
not only that the Russians have got a long lead over the 
Americans in the intercontinental missile, but also that 
they have already put intermediate-range missiles into 
service within range of (and presumably pointing at) 
most American bases overseas, aS well as on board sub- 
marines capable of launching them against the home 
territory of the United States. 

In an effort to restore the balance, Mr Dulles is 
talking of pushing the Americans’ own intermediate- 
range missiles—when they get them—right up to the 
borders of the iron curtain, and perhaps even of putting 
them into the hands of their European allies. Mean- 
while, to guard against surprise attack, bombers flying 


on patrol from Britain carry hydrogen bombs in their 
bays, with the implication that we may all be only the 
width of a pilot’s good sense away from the holocaust. 

But the fear that. triggers are getting increasingly 
sensitive is not the only reason why there is so much 
deep thinking about the future of the West’s defence 
policy and, in particular, about the part to be played 
by the nuclear deterrent. Ever since the events in 
Poland and Hungary last year showed how unsafe 
Russia’s hold on eastern Europe is, hopes have been 
warming that the present division of the continent into 
two hostile halves might be gradually loosened: that 
it might be possible to thin out the military forces on 
either side of the border, encourage comparatively 
liberal regimes in the communist half, and even move 
a little closer to German reunification. Those hopes 
are now threatened by a new coating of frost. This is 
at least half the Russians’ fault ; the 12-nation declara- 
tion from Moscow a fortnight ago made it quite clear 
that they are now content to lean back on their scien- 
tific laurels, spurning fresh negotiations in the hope 
that the awesome implications of the sputnik will break 
up the western alliance for them. But there is a danger 
that the West, in trying to counter the threat of the 
Russian missiles, will also help to make the division of 
Europe more rigid. If the Americans dot the Nato 
countryside with more airfields and missile-launching 
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sites, the Russians will presumably follow suit in the 
east. ' 

The West has to tread a very difficult path. On the 
one hand, it must maintain, indispensably, an effective 
nuclear deterrent if it is not to face a period during 
which the Russians’ monopoly of the intercontinental 
missile might give them virtual carte blanche in world 
policy. On the other hand, if the West thinks about 
nothing else except building up the deterrent it is likely 
to find itself drawn into a political stance which it may 
later regret. If the West is going to thread a way suc- 
cessfully between these alternative pitfalls, it will have 
to keep its eyes fixed firmly on the basic facts of the 
present situation. There seem to be four specific 
propositions that a satisfactory defence policy ought to 
observe. 


1. It is still necessary to station the means to 
deliver the nuclear deterrent in Europe. This 
is no longer primarily for the purpose of defending the 
territories of western Europe; it is to save the United 
States (and thus, a fortiori, its allies in all parts of the 
world) from being left helpless in the face of the threat 
of Moscow’s intercontinental missile. If the Americans 
had nothing to match against the Soviet missile except 
conventional bombers confined within the borders of 
the United States, plus the uncertain supplement of 
seaborne methods of delivery, they would no longer 
be able to guarantee their own security, let alone that 
of their allies. It would not even be possible to use the 
threat of mutual suicide with any confidence to deter 
communist expansion, since the Russians would con- 
ceivably, before long, be in a position to obliterate the 
limited number of bases on the American continent 
before these could get enough bombers off the ground 
to do decisive damage to the Soviet Union. The 
addition of a compact and vulnerable cluster of air- 
fields in East Anglia does not radically change this 
depressing prospect. 

It is this that makes the possession of a widely scat- 
tered ring of bases round the Soviet Union a matter of 
life and death until the Americans, too, get a long-range 
missile ; and a glance at a map of Russia’s cities shows 
that Europe is a vital part of the ring. This is the only 
way of keeping the deterrent effective. The American 
stock of atomic weapons has suffered a sad devaluation 
in the last few years. Once the Americans possessed a 
decisive superiority ; then they had at least a half-share 
in the balance of mutual terror; now they can 
avoid a period of perilous inferiority only if they 
can achieve a wide enough dispersal of the weapons 
they have. 


2. To keep the deterrent effective it is not 
necessary to match the Russians weapon for 
weapon; it is only necessary to make it clear 
that enough bombs can be delivered to make 
aggression suicidal. At bottom, it may not matter if 
the Russians are one, two or three technical jumps 
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ahead. The deterrent is still a deterrent if, in the worst 
possible event—a general and unheralded Russian 
missile onslaught—the western nuclear resources are 
still strong enough to make the Atlantic alliance reason- 
ably confident (and the Russians reasonably fearful) that 
important centres of the Soviet Union could be knocked 
to the ground. At the moment, in order to remove all 
danger of counter attack, the Russians would have to 
neutralise not only the comparatively small number of 
strategic bomber bases around the world but also 
almost every airfield from which smaller aircraft capable 
of carrying atomic weapons could take off on a one- 
way flight to Moscow. 

The question that now has to be settled is whether 
these are enough to make the Kremlin’s chief missile- 
despatcher give up in bafflement before he pushes the 
button ; or whether more bases have to be added, and 
in particular whether they must be reinforced by 
launching-sites for American intermediate missiles 
(when these become available) with their special virtues 
of mobility and near-invisibility. Only the military 
experts can answer this, but the politicians have to give 
them their terms of reference: their task is not to sprint 
round the world sprinkling bases and launching-sites 
out of a pepper-pot, but simply to provide the minimum 
guarantee that the deterrent is still workable. As Mr 
George Kennan said in his fourth Reith Lecture on 
Sunday, the deterrent does not have to become year 
by year still more terrible. It has to be just terrible 
enough. 


3. The whole situation is going to change radi- 
cally once the Americans get their own intercon- 
tinental missile into service. The present period of 
make-do measures, with all the difficulties they cause, 
will then come to an end. It is hoped that by 1962, or 
not very long after, the Americans may catch up with 
the Russians in this particular field. The essential part 
of the deterrent can then be operated from within the 
United States, from concealed launching sites far less 
exposed to surprise attack than the present airfields of 
Strategic Air Command. The bases in Europe and else- 
where will be demoted from a necessity to no more than 
a convenient second line. What the statesmen have to 
avoid in the meantime is committing themselves to 
positions from which they would then like to withdraw 
—but find they cannot. 


4. In particular, they must try to avoid 
freezing the division of Europe so irrevocably 
that a future disengagement is no longer possible. 
Of the various measures now being contemplated, some 
are more irrevocable than others. The Americans can 
deploy missile sites under their own command and still 
withdraw them without too much difficulty when the 
need for them is less urgent. Perhaps they can satisfy 
military necessity by placing the sites in northern Italy, 
Turkey and (if the Scandinavians agree) Norway and 
Denmark, without having to put them on the sensi- 
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tive soil of Germany. But even if there are Russian 
targets that can only be covered from sites in Germany, 
no irremediable harm would be done if it were made 
quite clear that the Americans were bringing their mis- 
siles there for a specific and temporary purpose and 
keeping them under their own control so that they could 
take them away again when they were no longer needed. 
The wound that might be fatal to hopes of ultimately 
repairing the partition of Europe would be a situation 
in which most of the countries in the neighbourhood 
of the European dividing line possessed their own 
atomic weapons, even if the warheads were technically 
under the control of Washington or Moscow. It is 
hard to imagine them all giving up their bright new 
certificates of “‘ great power status,” or to believe that 
they would not eventually get hold of the warheads as 
well. By then the European split might have got beyond 
repair. 


HIS is the most important problem facing the 
jection of Nato as they prepare for the coming 
grand council in Paris. They may well consider other 
things, too. Is it still possible, as present plans suppose, 
to build up a conventional army to defend Europe with- 
out resorting to the strategic weapon ? And what does 
that mean in naval terms ? Is it possible to put trust 
in the notion of a “limited war ” that will not lead on 
inexorably to the hurling of the largest bombs ? How 
can the West’s bomber force be kept at the necessary 
pitch of preparedness ‘while still giving the politicians 
time to decide whether to send it into action ? But the 
deterrent is still the kingpin of western defence, and 
it must come near the top of the agenda. 

The target the statesmen should set themselves is 
this: to get the right prescription for the deterrent— 
not too little terror, not too much, but just enough 
—and yet at the same time to leave themselves room for 
manceuvre in the future. They should sleep on the 
problem for a night before they decide to put any 
strategic missile stations in Germany at all ; they should 
sleep on it for a week (if they can) before they start 
adding to the number of countries with fingers on the 
atomic push-button. 


i. Britain’s Part 


NLY if the British Government keeps the basic 
O objectives of western defence in mind can it 
preserve, in times of rapid political and technological 
change, a clear picture of Britain’s contribution, and 
satisfy its allies that British defence policy dovetails 


with theirs. Mr Sandys’s greatest failure is that he 
has so far failed to do this, as the criticisms of Britain’s 
defence plan from across the Channel show, to say 
nothing of the obvious and painful lack there has been 
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of concert with the Supreme Commander, General 
Norstad. 

But reassurance is needed at home also. As pre- 
parations go forward for summit talks, new rumours 
are flying around that the cabinet is divided on defence 
issues ; that the chiefs of staff, after nine months of 
fitting their forces to the procrustean bed of the Sandys 
plan, are restive, if not rebellious. The basis for the 
rumours may simply be that next year’s defence esti- 
mates are now being studied ; at this stage in the fight 
against inflation Mr Thorneycroft is certainly against 
any increases and may even be looking for a further 
reduction in defence spending—which was, indeed, 
forecast after the ceiling was put on last year. But 
the public knows that our defence plans are distrusted 
abroad, while at home it hears the successive announce- 
ments.of piecemeal economies and sees that the recruit- 
ing figures so far offer scant hope that the great prize 
of the white paper plan—an all-regular army of 165,000 
men, efficient, adequate and economical—will in fact 
be won. 

On the contrary, there is a widespread impression 
that, as the Sandys plan is actually working out, Britain 
is left with one weapon, in the hydrogen bomb, which 
cannot be used (and which is duplicated by the 
Americans) while all the weapons that may be needed 
are crumbling fast away. The logic of last March’s 
white paper is forgotten; but the risks which it took 
are becoming more obvious. Russian technological 
prowess makes reliance on the hydrogen and atomic 
bombs seem a great deal less comfortable than it did 
a few months ago ; partly because the propositions put 
forward earlier in this article are not always firmly 
grasped. There is, therefore, a chilly feeling in the air 
that the country is naked to its enemies, while still 
spending more on its defence wardrobe. 

At bottom, however, the basic issues in British 
defence policy—between ourselves and our allies, 
between relying on more of one arm than another, 
between spending more on defence and risking 
economic overstrain—are unchanged. They are domi- 
nated by three or four major issues, from which all 
other defence dilemmas (such as that over conscription) 
flow. The best thing at this juncture is to restate them, 
in bald terms, and to clear one’s mind not necessarily 
on solutions, but on the possible alternatives available 
now and in the future, to the extent that the shape of 
the future can now be seen. 


1. The British contribution to the nuclear 
deterrent in Europe. Mr Sandys has said this con- 
sumes 15 per cent of the defence budget ; when all the 
200 bombers are in commission one imagines it may be 
more. Neither the Americans nor our continental allies 
think it is a good investment. Even the former argument 
(mentioned sotto voce) that it did ensure that, come 
what might, the hydrogen bomb deterrent was mounted 
in Europe now reads ironically in view of American 
dependence on European bases to counter the Russian 
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rocket threat. But the facts are these. The capital 
cost of making the bombs and warheads has been 
incurred; the bombs themselves cost relatively little. 
What costs so much is the bomber fleet, the means of 
delivery. But this, too, is half in being. It may now 
be possible to be wise after the event and wish we 
had left to the Americans the H-bomb deterrent, which 
is now so politically embarrassing as well as a less 
important contribution to security than we expected. 
But to write it off now would release almost no resources 
for more conventional arms. On the other hand it is, 
by any standards, a substantial force (the under-estima- 
tions that are current are misleading) and it exists at 
a time when Russian rocketry has to be opposed by 
widely dispersed, efficient, western bomber forces. 

But the replacement of the bombers, when the time 
comes, by missiles to deliver the warheads is another 
matter; it may be wholly wrong to incur that new 
capital investment. This is urgently for discussion 
with Nato and the Americans—and, with it, the 
ultimate disposal of the British bomb stock. 


2. The adequacy of the conventional land 
forces. The service chiefs a year ago accepted the 
Sandys figure of 375,000 men for all the services on the 
understanding that these would all be regulars ; this 
makes the army target about 165,000 (all ranks). It is 
impossible to say, now, whether this will be adequate 
or not in 1962, even if it can be got. (Present prospects 
for recruiting are discussed in a note on page 845.) 
If “disengagement” could be reached in Europe, it 
might well be fully adequate. But if it is assumed that 
British forces in Germany will not fall below 50,000 
effectives for the foreseeable future, it must be accepted 
that probably 70,000 of the total will be tied down to 
Nato, taking account of replacements, training and staff 
“overheads.” Of the remaining 95,000 a proportion 
will still be involved in training duties and in staff 
duties. Probably the force available for extra-Nato 
use will not be more than 75,000, which means that 
the active army that could be put anywhere—or 
scattered in garrisons—would be far less. As things 
are, in terms of the numbers that are tied down in 
Malaya, Cyprus and other places, this threatens to be 
too few. 

Even if the colonial position eases, the problem is 
not to ask oneself where a war demanding §0,000 British 
troops could break out, but to recognise that if there 
is no mobile force of such or similar dimensions, a 
war may break out and grow. There must be a “ little 
deterrent,” unless, again, this is to be “left to the 
Americans.” In fact, the target of 165,000 regulars 
looks right only on the assumptions (a) that colonial 
commitments will fall off ; (b) that the force will be 
made mobile by (costly) transport aircraft—which it 
is not as yet; and (c) that the Rhine army can be 
counted as part of the strategic reserve. Given any 
miscalculation, we should at once need larger forces 
and, if need be—and this should be emphasised—more 
not less money for them. The search for more 
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economical defence is not only reasonable but essential; 
but the need for adequate defence in a dangerous world 
remains overriding. 


3. The naval dilemma. This can be stated as 
follows: If you believe that any big war is an all-out 
war, and that it would kill nearly everybody, then you 
do not need a navy except for (a) colonial-type opera- 
tions and policing, and (b) to make things more difficult 
for the enemy’s missile firing submarines if feasible. 
The only alternative role is to mount the H-bomb deter- 
rent at sea, from carriers and submarines ; this would be 
very expensive and could conceivably be “left to the 
Americans.” The trouble is that if you are not sure 
that in a big war nearly everyone is going to be killed 
or if you are not sure that a big war would not be a 
conventional war, and you have an inadequate navy, 
then you face the possibility that in a conflict Europe 
would be cut off from America, starved, and destroyed. 

In so far as this risk must be covered, presumably 
it must be a concerted Nato assignment ; here British 
naval skill is a big asset. But without adequate marine 
hardware, the skill will wither away. Is the possible 
solution for the British navy to contribute relatively 
more men and know-how, and for the Americans to 
equip them with ships and submarines ? The ships 
concerned could be put under Nato command. It might 
equally be asked whether, if the British army is needed 
as a mobile reserve to guard the west outside Europe, 
the Americans could help make it more efficient by 
contributing to its airlift to move it at need. These 
are the sort of questions that have to be answered if 
interdependence is to have a practical meaning. 


ERE then are the three grittiest defence problems 
H —the ones that make up most of the financial 
dilemma—which are being ground out between the 
upper millstone of the Treasury and the lower of the 
chiefs of staff. (A fourth—that of the logic, or lack of 
it, of building up tactical nuclear weapons to be a sub- 
stitute at once for manpower and for global war—was 
discussed in an earlier article in The Economist on 
October 26th. How these problems are solved is 
partly a technical matter, but two points may be made 
properly and strongly here. 

The first is that it would be utterly wrong if the 
lower millstone stopped working. Defence cannot be 
shaped and organised by civil servants and ministers 
who are exasperated by service demands or inter-service 
squabbles. Authority there must be ; Mr Sandys was 
brought in (with high hopes) to supply it. But it must 
be authority to get the service chiefs to plan and decide. 
The second point is that these three problems can be 
solved only in concert with Nato ; the other half of every 
Whitehall defence equation is at Shape or the Palais 
de Chaillot. That is why at the summit talks Mr 
Macmillan must have a defence brief on these points— 
but not a rigid one. We are trying to buy, as well as 
to sell, security. 





The sputniks have shattered western illusions 
about the state of advancement of Soviet 


science. Russian technical achievements rest 


on a broad educational base. 


OR long it was customary to dismiss Soviet claims 
} of achievement in education as the boasts of pro- 
pagandists; the massive and growing educational 
expenditure was regarded as a budgetary smoke-screen. 
These notions could not survive the accumulating 
evidence of Russian technical achievement. As is now 
generally admitted, the new Soviet aircraft, the nuclear 
plants, the long-range rockets and the twin satellites 
could not have been produced by stealing secrets or 
even through the work of a few isolated scientific 
groups. These scientific and technological achievements 
required a broad educational base ; they are the fruit 
of a cultural revolution. The process is far from com- 
pleted, and Mr Khrushchev has made it plain in his 
recent speeches that he relies on the growing army of 
educated Russians to win the economic race with the 
West. 

The spread of learning in Russia is best seen against 
the revolutionary background. The Bolsheviks had 
radical ideas about education, inspired partly by Marxist 
doctrine and partly by the experiments of the advanced 
schools in Europe and the United States. But when 
they took power their schemes looked fanciful in a 
country where about two-thirds of the population was 
illiterate. The first task was to teach the people to read 
and write. Four-year education (for children from 8 to 
12) was not made compulsory till 1930. By then the 
planners were already clamouring for a practical system 
instead of interesting social experiments. Before the 
last war compulsory education was extended to seven 
years (up to the age of 15) in the towns, though the 
countryside was not covered by such a school network 
until 1950. Town children are now obliged to go to 
school for ten years (from 7 to 17) and it is planned 
to spread this system to the whole of the country within 
the next few years. 

The chief obstacle is shortage of accommodation, not 
of teachers. To overcome it, children go to school in 
two shifts. Nevertheless, they apparently manage to 
pack enough hours into a six-day week to make up for 
the fact that it takes ten years in Russia to get your 
matriculation against twelve years in most western 
countries. An American official report* which makes 
this comparison points out at the same time that at the 
close of his secondary education the average Russian 
has a better grounding in such subjects as mathematics, 
physics and chemistry than his American counterpart. 


* Education in the USSR. Bulletin 1957. No. 14. US Office 
of Education. 
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Yet, it is by no means all science in the Soviet schools 
and the Russian schoolboy, who cannot specialise, has 
to work hard, doing a lot of homework, to complete a 
general education. 

About 1.2 million Russians passed their matricula- 
tion examination last year. Some 450,000 out of them 
have been admitted to universities and other establish- 
ments of higher education ; priority was given to the 
“* medallists,” and the rest were chosen on a competitive 
basis. This lucky third will now take from four to six 
years to obtain its first degree, a longer period than is 
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customary in the west. International comparisons are 
easiest in scientific subjects ; it is significant that most 
outside observers have been impressed by the syllabus 
in Soviet engineering and science faculties. It is this 
combination of high standards with large numbers that 
has caused such alarmed comparisons to be made in 
the United States. 


- would be unfair to describe the Soviet educational 
system as a factory of engineers ; they are still out- 
numbered by teachers and doctors. But certainly there 
is a growing emphasis on technologists. The total 
number of students graduating between 1956 and 1960 
is to exceed 1.6 million, i.e. it is to be 50 per cent higher 
than in the previous five years. But the number of 
engineers getting their degree is to be doubled over 
the same period : more than half a million will be 
absorbed by the Soviet economy in these five years. 
This rapid expansion of the top educational layer is 
supplemented by a comparable expansion at the inter- 
mediate level of “secondary specialists °°—primary 
school teachers, medical assistants, junior statisticians 
and, above all, skilled technicians. The social status and 
training of this group has changed with the general 
spread of education and is therefore not easy to define. 
Until recently the bulk of these specialists had merely 
seven years of general schooling and two to three years 
of specialisation. As the mass of young people passing 
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matriculation increasingly outnumbers the university 
admissions, the proportion of specialists with complete 
secondary education is rising fast. 

The Soviet authorities have not yet made up their 
mind about the best method of training these 
youngsters ; some of them finish their general ten-year 
schooling and then proceed to a specialised course last- 
ing a couple of years ; others begin to specialise before 
matriculation. What the Russians have decided, how- 
ever, is that these semi-graduates are to play a key part 
in economic development. Technicians, in particular, 
are considered as the non-commissioned officers of the 
industrial labour force, indispensable to lead the 
economic troops into the atomic age. (This intermediate 
education should not be confused with “ vocational ” 
training in the west. The Russians, too, have many 
forms of training at the factory level; they are great 
believers in evening classes, correspondence courses and 
other forms of adult education. The “ secondary 
specialist ” is a different product.) 

One important feature in Russia is the high propor- 
tion of qualified women. Three-quarters of Russia’s 
teachers and two-thirds of its doctors are women. There 
are actually slightly more women than men in Soviet 
universities. The trend towards equal professional 
rights for women, always encouraged on principle, was 
energetically fostered during the war. It has been 
assisted ever since then by the provision of nurseries 
and kindergarten. The place of the Soviet woman is 
not at the sink. 


HE chief characteristic of the Russian system, how- 
T ever, is its planning and control. Education is now 
free at all levels and students are helped with scholar- 
ships. But they must accept the jobs to which they are 
directed. What is more important, the education pro- 
grammes, which determine the proportions of students 
allocated to the various faculties and departments, are 
drawn up in conjunction with the economic planners 
and can be altered rapidly to meet changes in the 
demand. This does not mean that, say, pure science 
is neglected ; it simply means that the whole educational 
system is tailored to fit the planned economic and social 
development of the country. 

If graduates and “ specialists ” are lumped together, 
the Soviet educated class already numbers more than 
six million people. By 1960 it should approach the 1o 
million mark, or about one-sixth of the anticipated figure 
for non-agricultural employment. This fast rising 
leaven of skill affords the best hope of continued 
advance in labour productivity, where the Russians still 
lag far behind the United States. The gap may be closed 
relatively fast in a period of technological change, but 
rapid progress requires heavy investment not only in 
new equipment but also in men capable of operating 
it. The determination to make both forms of invest- 

nent may underlie the confidence with which Moscow 
throws down its economic challenges to the west. 
Is Mr Khrushchev’s apparent confidence in the future 
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really justified ? Woe from Wit is the title of a favourite 
Russian comedy ; Russia’s present leaders may find the 
spread of education a mixed blessing. If they were com- 
pelled after Stalin’s death to refine his crude methods 
of propaganda and control, this was largely because 
these were no longer suitable for the more sophisticated 
tastes of the new educated classes. Mr Khrushchev 
had a foretaste of things to come a year ago, when a wave 
of restlessness among Soviet students: coincided with 
the Hungarian insurrection. The favourite children of 
a regime often turn against their benefactor when he 
fails to satisfy the desires he has himself awakened. 

Mr Khrushchev’s riposte was to threaten to have the 
restless students sent down and to warn them that many 
people in industry would be only too glad to inherit 
their privileged position. But the method of threats and 
rewards will not hold the Soviet intellectuals for ever. 
How long will the ever swelling ranks of the educated 
accept barrackroom discipline and the canons of 
absolute political conformity ? Russia’s cultural revolu- 
tion is not only a challenge to the West. It is also, poten- 
tially, a challenge to the Soviet system itself. 
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WELFARE AND ECONOMICS 


q These are the seasons at which the English system 







of free and independent labour is most severely tried 

—and is liable to be seen to the worst advantage, it 
we do not modify the wholesome economic principle by the 
force of moral and social considerations from which it ought 
never to be separated. .. . When once [the] fatal identity 
of interest, which exists between the planter and the slave, 
or the master and the serf, has been dissolved, we are apt 
to spring into the opposite extreme, and assume that no 
relation exists between the master and the workman except 
that of mutual self-interest—that the price of freedom is 
the dissolution of all moral or social claims beyond that of 
mere convenience. And no doubt of all constraining claims, 
it is and ought to be the dissolution. ... If bad times 
prevent the master from working at a profit, the labourer 
has no right to complain of his suddenly enforced idleness; 
for if good times put it in the power of the labourer to 
raise his terms, the master has no right to complain of 
his diminished profits. At the same time the law of self- 
interest is not the great law of human society. ... And 
when occasional breaks in the prosperity of trade afford 
an opening for the exemplification of higher relations 
between the various classes of society than trade alone 
can ever bring fully out—we should be wanting to our- 
selves ... as men, if we did not use these opportunities 
to the best of our ability. It is clear that the poor law does 
not apply, cannot apply, and ought not to apply, any 
sufficient remedy to the kind of distress now spreading 
extensively in our large centres of trade and manufacture. 
The poor law is for the relief of a class who are unable to 
work—not for the relief of men eager for work ... but 
from some occasional cause unable to find the meang of 
work. .. . It is clear, then, that this is a case where an 
economic law should yield to a social law. ... We are no 
advocates of false humanitarian interference with the laws 
of trade. . . . But in a season of special and temporary 
distress, we ought to make special and temporary sacrifices 
to assist those who are liable to suffer more than their 
share of a common calamity. 






























































































BY-ELECTIONS 


Swing Low 


T South East Leicester last week, both the swing to 
Labour (34 per cent) and the proportion of the elec- 
toraie who bothered to turn out to vote at all (§6 per cent) 
were considerably below the recent average. Reports 
suggest that although polling was reasonably brisk in the 
daytime, the army of voters (especially Labour voters) who 
usually come along to vote after supper did not materialise 
on this occasion. There could be several reasons for this. 
It is dark in the evenings at this time of the year, the Labour 
organisation in this area is relatively poor, and the Tory 
organisation—which is relatively perhaps the best in the 
country—is said to have made a deliberate effort not to 
raise the temperature of political controversy. The diversi- 
fied economy of Leicester has not been hit by any recent 
industrial recession ; there is no obvious threat to many 
Leicester people’s overtime earnings ; and the incentive was 
therefore absent for Labour voters to emerge into the dark 
cold of the evening in order to enter a large protest vote 
against the Government—at any rate, not on an evening 
when Sheffield Wednesday were playing Juventus of Milan 
at football on the telly. 

Leicester thus provided the Government with a reason- 
ably comforting background to the last of the currently 
outstanding by-elections, which was taking place on Thurs- 
day in the Liverpool suburb of Garston. The interesting 
thing is that here again the loca] Tories seem to have been 
almost agitating for apathy. There is an intervening Liberal 
at Garston. If he were to siphon off the more than 20 per 
cent of the poll which Liberals won at Gloucester and 
Ipswich—and were to take it all from the Tories—the 
Tories’ majority (equal to 27 per cent of the poll in 
1955, in a straight fight) would be reduced to an uncom- 
fortably small figure, but they would still have a majority. 
The Tories’ hope, however, is clearly that this time the 
Liberal vote may be kept low by sheer boredom ; it would 
be a great comfort to Lord Hailsham if it could be kept to 
something not much above the old familiar deposit-losing 
proportions. If, at the same time, a lot of traditional Labour 
voters were also to stay at home, the Tories could bear a 
similar drop in their own turn-out. They have therefore 
been muffling the bells at Garston ; despite their rank and 
file’s call at the Brighton conference for more “ vivacious 
_ propaganda,” their immediate tactic seems to be to win 
through to another “ not so bad result” in an atmosphere 
of great hush. 


LIFE PEERS BILL 


Swinton Plan for the Lords? 


N important constitutional development was presaged 
this week, but has attracted surprisingly little attention, 
Parallel to the Government’s small Life Peers Bill, there 
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is now apparently to be action on the lines proposed by 
the Swinton committee nearly two years ago, to limit the 
number of hereditary peers entitled to attend the House. 
The Swinton plan is to force hereditary peers at the begin- 
ning of each Parliament (or, it could be, each session) to 
say whether they wish to apply for leave of absence. If 
they do not reply, and do not take the Oath within one 
month, they will automatically be assumed to have applied 
for leave of absence ; they would then not be able to cancel 
that leave, and attend, without first giving an as yet unspeci- 
fied period of notice. Next week Lord Swinton will pro- 
pose that a select committee should be set up to draft the 
necessary new standing orders, and both Government and 
House seem agreed on the change. 

The precise effect obviously cannot be estimated, since it 
will depend on the voluntary decision of each peer ; but it 
is. claimed that out of about 870 hereditary peers, 500 or 
more might be excluded. There is no need to give a 
positive welcome to this proposal ; it seems more sensible 
to agree with Lord Samuel, who told the House on Tuesday 
that he is “ more concerned to get the right people in than 
the wrong people out.” Inevitably, however, comparison 
needs to be made between the Swinton plan and the Salis- 
bury plan, which was given another airing this week. Lord 
Salisbury wants to limit the hereditary peers attending to 
a fixed number selected by a special committee. The trouble 
about the Salisbury plan is that peers attending the House 
could then feel that they were there by some right of 
selection, and not solely by the accident of birth. Labour 
is not alone in fearing that under those circumstances their 
lordships might gradually, if insensibly, feel themselves 
entitled to try to exert rather more power in delaying left 
wing legislation than they arrogate to themselves at present. 
Under the Swinton plan, presumably, there should be rather 
less danger of this ; hereditary peers should still be properly 
restrained by a sense of their own anachronism, since they 
will still have the right to attend the House unless they fail 
to give notice that they want to. 


The Rebel Lord Salisbury 


T is surprising how quickly the Lords have got used to 
I the spectacle of Lord Salisbury as a Conservative rebel ; 
on Tuesday few noble hairs were turned as he accused the 
Government, which he did so much to create, of “ living 
in a world of illusion staggering to most of us.” The 
starting point of Lord Salisbury’s attack on the Life 
Peers Bill was against what is undoubtedly its main defect: 
the present three guineas a day attendance allowance, giving 
a maximum yearly emolument of not much more than £300. 
is clearly inadequate to attract new regular attendants t 
the House, even if they were, in Lord Salisbury’s words. 
“the lowest paid labourer.” The obvious remedy would 
be to pay an ordinary parliamentary salary to some fifty 
or sixty regular attendants among the peers, nominated by 
their parties, while still allowing all other peers to attend 
(without pay) if they wish. Both the Government and Lord 
Salisbury, however, still insist, like good trade unionists, on 
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a flat rate for all attendants, and this is why Lord Salisbury 
regards his limit on the number of permitted attendants 
as an “essential prerequisite of any viable scheme.” 

Lord Salisbury now seems to recognise that his scheme 
might infuriate the Labour party, but he pointed out that 
Labour is in any case now theoretically committed to oppose 
the hereditary principle and any delaying power by the 
House of Lords: 

In these circumstances do the Government expect the 
House to believe that if your lordships are as quiet as mice, 
so as not to disturb the slumbers of the Socialist party, 
then the Socialist party would remain quiescent and allow 
us to perform our constitutional function without hindrance 
when they are in power ? 

The answer to this, of course, is that the Government do, 
and probably with good reason. It is still reasonable to 
believe, as Lord Samuel suggested, that a “ Labour govern- 
ment will not touch this subject because they have no clear 
policy to pursue.” The prerequisite, however, is that their 
lordships should remain “as quiet as mice,” and in this 
Lord Salisbury is not helping. As a result partly of the 
excitement he and others are arousing about this innocuous 
little bill, the Government already finds Labour members 
making much angrier noises against the about-to-be 
reformed House than against the anachronistic original. 

The other Tory “ revolt,” which the Government feared 
at the opening of the second reading, however, now seems 
less serious. The assault by Lord Airlie and Lord Ferrers 
on the proposal to allow women into the House of Lords 
looked on Tuesday as if it might be falling rather flat. 
“The women in Parliament,” complained Lord Ferrers, 
“are not exciting examples of their sex.” But in that case, 
surely, they will not disturb Lord Glasgow in the library ? 


ALGERIA 


Light and Shadow 


AST Saturday, when the French Assembly gave M. 
Gaillard a vote of confidence on his two revised laws 
for Algeria (the loi cadre on institutions and the accom- 
panying electoral law) it did a useful piece of work in purely 
domestic politics. It removed the snag that had bedevilled 
and finally brought down the previous government, and 
gave M. Gaillard a lease of life in which to tackle his 
daunting economic task. 

But the price paid for this achievement is high. The 
laws have been slightly modified in ways that will make 
them less, not more, palatable to the Algerian Moslems ; 
and a snub—modified, but nevertheless a snub—was 
administered to Tunisia and Morocco by the refusal of 
their offer to act as intermediaries in bringing about a cease 
fire. What the deputies were voting for, in terms of the 
scene on the other side of the Mediterranean, was a jetti- 
soning of the qualified support France has had from M. 
Bourguiba and King Mohammed of Morocco, and a man- 
date to keep on fighting the Algerian war. 

These two drastic decisions were taken only by impli- 
cation. But most of those who voted for the laws did so 
with their eyes open. What were their motives ? One was 
to give M. Pineau a better basis for his case at UN (where 
the Assembly has this week been debating the Algerian 
affair). Other thoughts at the back of the vote were even 
more straightforward. -Most of the right held the con- 
viction (not shared by M. Gaillard personally, and deplored 
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by the Socialists and the followers of M. Mendés-France) 
that to admit as intermediaries such interested parties as 
the Tunisians and Moroccans would be to open a chink 
in the door to Algerian independence (which the loi cadre 
precludes in its first article). The other was a belief that 
the French army is now close to mastering the rebellion, 
and that tired rebel leaders will soon be in the mood to 
negotiate. 

But the latest news from North Africa suggests that both 
these reckonings may be miscalculations. Since the vote 
on the loi cadre, and the explanation of it given by M. 
Pineau to the UN Assembly, a new and brisk outburst of 
fighting has started in eastern Algeria. Further, M. 
Bourguiba, who had almost certainly contributed to a rebel 
decision to abandon the demand for formal recognition of 
Algeria’s right to independence as a pre-condition to talks, 
has dropped the subtle distinction between independence 
and sovereignty. He said in a press interview on Monday 
that for Algerians to accept a cease fire without the promise 
of independence would amount to an admission that their 
rebellion had been stamped out. All told, prospects of a 
cease fire look dimmer than they did a week ago. 


France Stonewalls at Uno 


O crystal ball was needed to foretell the effect of last 

week’s events in Paris and North Africa on the debate 

on Algeria in the UN Assembly. Algerian independence is 

supported by the Afro-Asian block ; France’s right to handle 

Algeria as a piece of domestic jurisdiction is supported by 
the western allies, including the United States. 

But in between the two hover a number of member states, 
many of them sympathetic to France, who see a contra- 
diction between the article of the lot cadre, which lays down 
that Algeria is part of France, and French assertions of 
willingness to negotiate on Algeria’s future. They point 
out that the whole purpose of the machinery that the lot 
cadre proposes to instal is to reflect the wishes of Algerians. 
What if their votes produce a move towards independence, 
in preference to existence as non-metropolitan Frenchmen ? 

Their misgivings are justifiable, and will remain so until 
the Frenchmen who voted for the loi cadre explain what 
they would do if, when applied, it were to produce some 
result they would not relish. Who, in France, is thinking 
so far ahead ? 


THE FRANC 


M. Pflimlin’s Fight 


PFLIMLIN, the French minister of finance, waging 
his endless battle in defence of the franc, succeeded 
this week in forcing other ministers to agree to budgetary 
cuts which, if carried out, should restrict next year’s ex- 
penditure to 5,300 billion francs and the overall deficit 
to 600 billion francs. But since items such as national 
defence could only be pruned symbolically, much of the 
saving was obtained by reducing subsidies and this will 
have its inevitable effect on prices. At the same time, con- 
sumers are beginning to feel the effect of the devaluation 
of their money. The prices of bread, gas, electricity, rail- 
way transport and petrol are going up. 
The government has decided that M. Mollet’s attempt 
to keep the official price index artificially low was unwise. 
The guaranteed minimum wage automatically linked to that 
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index would have gone up next month in any case ; now it 
is certain to climb once again in the spring. The govern- 
ment must also find some additional economies of about 50 
billion francs to cover the contemplated wage increase for 
civil servants. M. Pflimlin’s earthworks have many vulner- 
able points. Will the ministers keep within the limits agreed 
on paper ? Will prices keep steady at their new levels ? 
Will the labour front stay quiet ? Above all, it remains 
obscure whether the government has in mind other disinfla- 
tionary measures to reinforce the budget cuts. 

The present measures are partly designed to make a 
good impression on international lenders. The French 
EPU deficit in November, at $30 million, was slightly lower 
than expected. France should be just able to meet this 
and the loan repayments that fall due at the end of the 
year. Then there would only be the gold reserves of the 
Bank of France (estimated at $500 million) left. The 
French government wants to strengthen its position by loans 
from the International Monetary Fund and from the Ger- 
mans through EPU. The IMF may decide to grant France 
part of its remaining quota of $262 million ; Bonn, too, 
may help. But neither is convinced that France—assuming 
that it is determined to go on with the Algerian war—has 
gone far enough yet on the road of austerity. 


PARLIAMENT 


Privilege and Procedure 


HE House of Commons devoted a very full day on Wed- 
T nesday to discussing its domestic affairs. The debate 
on the important Strauss privilege case was only a pre- 
liminary skirmish. During that case, it will be remembered, 
the Attorney-General argued that, despite the safeguards laid 
down in the Bill of Rights, the Parliamentary Privilege Act 
of 1770 implies that a threat of libel action against an MP 
is not a breach of privilege. The Privileges Committee 
decided to recommend that this apparent legal discrepancy 
should be referred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and this week’s debate technically dealt only with 
this point. | Some Labour MPs reacted with expected 
violence, and insisted that their privileges must be what 
they have always taken them to be. Parliament, they said, 
is the supreme court of the realm, and should not refer its 
own privileges to a lower court. The most encouraging 
feature of the debate, however, was the scattered cheers 
that greeted Mr Herbert Morrison when he said that MPs 
should not be too “ touchy ” and “ must consider not only 
their rights, privileges and freedom as members of a great 
parliamentary institution, but also the rights of the ordinary 
citizen outside.” In the end, a number of Labour MPs voted 
with the majority when the motion to send the question to 
the Privy Council was passed fairly comfortably. When the 
judges’ decision is handed down, an important debate may 
be expected. 

The other domestic issues debated by MPs on Wednes- 
day concerned procedure for bills. The Government pro- 
posed that on the small standing committees, which discuss 
bills in detail, the number of MPs needed to form a quorum 
or force the closure should be cut down. This should 
reduce the chances of obstruction. The Government also 
suggested that the Scottish Grand Committee, which at 
present comprises all 71 Scottish MPs plus ten English 
members to make up the party balance, should be split into 
two : the present full-sized Grand Committee for general 
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debates on bills and estimates, and a new standing com- 
mittee of 30 to 50 for detailed work on bills. This seems 
another sensible proposal to reduce wear and tear on 
Scottish MPs, who are at present much harder worked than 
English ones. The final domestic problem was that of 
private bills—legislation sponsored by private persons or 
local authorities. At present it needs only one MP to shout 
“ Object ” when the name of the bill is read out for a full 
debate to be forced on the floor of the Commons. As the 
amount of time in the Commons for debates on private bills 
is strictly limited, one MP could in fact block the whole 
queue, and there is something to be said for the argument 
that if an MP wants to block a bill, he should at least get 
a few supporters and go to the trouble of putting down a 
motion. The Government, however, seems to be reluctant 
tc make private legislation too easy. Outside liberals should 
confess to a sense of quandary about this. There is a strong 
case for opening any door that might allow more private 
members’ bills to be passed against the Establishment ; 
but there is no need to feel similar sympathy for 
certain local authorities, who tend to forget that they are 
primarily administrative bodies and indulge in orgies of 
private legislation usually involving fresh petty restrictions 
on the ratepayer. One private local authority bill recently 
laid before the House had 632 clauses. 


WOLFENDEN REPORT 


Against Nature 


T was a pity that the Lord Chancellor should make the 
Government’s first pronouncement on the Wolfenden 
proposal that private homosexuality should no longer be a 
crime. It was expected that the Government would say that 
it “ did not think that the general sense of the community 
was with the committee in this recommendation ” and that 
“ the problem required further study ” ; in other words, that 
it would refuse to handle this political hot potato. Lord 
Kilmuir, however, is believed to be pre-eminent among 
those who regard this refusal as a positive Old Testament 
virtue ; he managed to make official rejection of the pro- 
posal sound fiercer than other Government spokesmen might 
have done. The result is that it may be difficult for any 
Conservative Government in the near future to be even 
helpfully neutral towards any private member’s bill incor- 
porating the proposal. The matter now goes into that 
extensive limbo of reforms that are supported by almost 
everybody who has seriously studied the subject, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (except that he would still ban 
sodomy), and by penological common sense—but are re- 
jected by common emotion. It will be enacted in the end, 
but past experience suggests that the end may be a decade or 
so away. The only advantage, which might reduce the delay 
on this occasion, is that the bill eventually required will be 
a very short and simple one. 

Lord Kilmuir intimated that public opinion generally 
seems more ready to accept the other main batch of Wolfen- 
den proposals, those designed to sweep prostitution off the 
streets and brush it under the carpet. He did not, however, 
give any specific promise or outline of legislation. Probably 
this is a sign that the Home Office is tidying the proposals 
for action rather than seeking to forget them. The inclina- 
tion to “ do something when politically possible ” rather than 
“do nothing except when politically necessary ” has taken 
over in that department. 
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RECRUITING 


Not Getting the Men 


* R SANDYS announced this week certain minor measures 
designed to encourage soldiers to extend their regular 
engagements in the army. They included the removal of 
certain anomalies about leave, disturbance allowances and 
rations—but not higher pay. The minister is also consider- 
ing designs for a more comfortable and attractive uniform ; 
otherwise, the problem of recommending measures to 
stimulate recruitment has been referred to a committee, 
whose fairly imaginative membership (its chairman is Sir 
James Grigg, and it includes Mr Hugh Cudlipp of the 
Daily Mirror) was announced this week. Simultaneously 
the October recruiting figures have appeared. They show 
the first fruits of the army’s new system of regular engage- 
ments, and from them it should be possible to make certain 
calculations about how the future army may be made up. 
Such a calculation is attempted below. The conclusions that 
emerge from it are stark. If the trends suggested in it 
are right, they indicate a shortfall of some 60,000 soldiers 
in 1960-61 below the figure which Mr Sandys has esti- 
mated as the minimum strength he would require to abolish 
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conscription at that time. It is difficult to see how any 
committee could suggest that such a shortfall be met, 
except by selective conscription. 

Moreover the threat is not merely of small scale selective 
service, for a few very unlucky men. The equivalent of 
60,000 six-year regulars in the army is not, of course, the 
same number of two-year national servicemen. National 
servicemen are less efficient, are in transit longer, and 
require more instructors. A shortfall on the scale dis- 
cussed here would almost certainly imply a selective intake 
of 40,000 national servicemen a year ; that would be one 
out of every four young men at present registering after 
the volunteers had enlisted. 

Clearly these figures and forecasts may be falsified in the 
year ahead by events—either favourably or unfavourably. 
Obviously, too, as a glance at the tables below indicate, the 
estimates are very rough and beset by many pitfalls. They 
are reproduced here largely as a cock-shy ; they represent 
the sort of sum which the Ministry of Defence should be 
working out itself—and should publish, please, to show 
how far our own figures are wrong. On similar estimates 
the trend of naval recruiting seems adequate to produce 
the 75,000 men the navy will need. The RAF, although 
not as desperately squeezed as the army, may be very 
short of unskilled men. 





The Trend of Recruitment 


HE October returns for army recruit- engagement. 
s ing are set down in Table I below. 
They show the first reactions to the 
army’s new terms of regular engage- 
ment. Under these, the 3-year engage- 
ments disappear and are replaced by a 
6-year minimum engagement for all 


but a minority (cooks, etc., and guards- 


Fourthly, it must be 
remembered that 
October 1957 are favourable in the 
sense that October is a “good” re- 


cruiting month, although unfavour- 


TABLE | 
CURRENT ARMY ENLISTMENT 


about 60,000. To reach the required 
total on the present structure of en- 
gagement would require an intake 
(taking boys into account) of 18,000 
men on 6 or 9-year engagements, 
which is a monthly rate of 1,500 ; even 
then the level of 146,000 would be 
reached in 1966 (not 1960-61), assuming 
an average 8-year army life. At present, 


the returns for 


TABLE Il 
PRESUMPTIVE REGULAR ARMY IN 1960—6I 





Monthly 
men) of regular recruits. The engage- average 1. 3-year short service men ........ 3,000 
ment for 9 years remains—and, of Jan-Sepe., Oct. 2. yt cm from 3-year en- — 
course, attracts a differential pay advan- 3-year engagements.. 2,020 1,020 3. Men prolonging from 6-year en- 
tage. The 12-year engagement is fading ¢yeer “ ‘ 106 = an ce cae eres 1,900 
out. On the assumptions, therefore, that Others (3 years)... 69 203 SUN as csicastactnaenins 2,330 
this system of entries remains, and that Boys and apprentices. 124 255 5. “a aan group at 490 won 
October’s recruiting was in some way a 2,469 2,123 6. Men prolonging from 9-year en- 
“typical,” it ought to be possible to omuune aman SUIS ac ccccccsscctncnes _ -§,280 
; ‘ 7. Men completing 9-year engage- 
make an estimate of the presumptive COMM atic nvadcckedanens 9,900 
size of the regular army in 1960-61. able in the sense that probably 8. Men entering 9-year engagement 
The calculation is, however, a very considerably less than the period’s 9 y* elect eae tea a 5,000 
complex one, for several reasons. First, recruiting is taken “on to the gagements ..............000e 10,000 
from all types of engagement, as well strength” owing to a statistical time- !0. Menon 22-year engagement ..... 20,000 
7 ‘ ’ it. Boys and apprentices reaching 
as from national service, a man may lag. Making the best allowance Bar csvancusccaus 8,000 
decide to transfer to a longer-term we can for all these factors, however, ee oo 
engagement (and thus get higher pay). an estimate is shown in Table II of entT AeROR ER EN OPR IR? , 


Such prolongations must be taken into 
account, because, by increasing the 
average number of years with the 
colours they increase the total troops 
available. Secondly, the figures for 
boys and apprentices must be analysed; 
this group is increasingly the most im- 
portant new source of all, and it is an 
absurdity of official recruiting returns 
that when a boy takes a regular en- 
gagement his entry does not appear in 
the figures for normal engagements. 
Thirdly, allowance has to be made for 
the ending of the three year regular 


the presumptive size of the regular 
army in 1960-61, on the basis of the 
October returns. It will be seen that 
the table suggests a total strength, 
under all eleven categories of engage- 
ment and origin, of only 88} thousand 
men. 

The regular army which Mr Sandys 
says he needs to abolish conscription in 
1960-61 is one of 165,000 men, of 
which presumably 20,000 would be 
officers ; the indicated shortfall on 
regular recruitment at present levels 
and prolongations therefore seems to be 





the army is getting only goo in all 
these categories, so that 600 more 
recruits per month on 6 or 9-year 
engagements would seem to be needed 
even to reach this attenuated target. 
These unofficial estimates, though 
higher than Mr George Wigg’s forecast 
of 70,000, fall well short of Mr Amery’s 
estimate, made in the House of Com- 
mons last Tuesday, that “even with 
the present level of recruitment, we 
will get substantially over 100,000 
men.” How, Mr Amery ? 
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MOROCCO 
Tales from Ifni 


ONTINUOUS, though topographically patchy, fighting has 
C now been going on between Moroccans and Spaniards 
in and around the enclave of Ifni for some three weeks. 
The Spanish garrison is small and able only to hold isolated 
strongpoints. There are enough Moroccans within the 
enclave to harry these seriously. Conflicting claims pour in 
from both sides ; only one or two dispassionate observers 
are anywhere near the area, and even they differ. One 
reports that the Spaniards have been seriously worsted— 
a story which, if true, could shake General Franco’s position 
in Spain. Another asserts that their outposts, though 
beleaguered, have had enough air support to enable relief 
columns to reach them. This seems better substantiated. 

One deduction that seems safe is that the resistance to 
Spanish arms (which include naval guns) has been so strong 
———— as to suggest that the 

Moroccan story of 
purely tribal _resis- 
tance inside Ifni is an 
exaggeration. Admit- 
tedly, Moroccans are 
tough people, but it 
seems clear that the 
independent “ Army 
of Liberation” has 


= joined in. Units of 

= SSD lange OS the Royal Moroccan 
Pp = ieee .,, army have now 
ee] HAMRA ct ==, | reached the frontier 


—as it is said, to 
contain the fighting. 
Prince Moulay 
Hassan—in charge at 
Rabat while his father 
is in America—has 
said that he will 
appeal to the inhabitants of Ifni to lay down their arms, and 
to trust the Moroccan throne to settle their future by nego- 
tiation, provided that Spain will forthwith hand over the 
strip of territory between the Draa river and the 27° 40’ 
North parallel. This strip of desert, accurately described as 
Southern Morocco, has long been Spanish-protected but is 
Moroccan territory. Spain is bound by its 1956 agreement 
with Morocco to transfer it. It is worth noting that the 
Crown Prince, by his offer, tacitly admits that he is in a 
position to control the fighting. 

At Ifni, the Spaniards think they have a strong case in law, 
based on their treaty with Morocco of 1860. This they are 
ready to take to the International Court. Morocco is not. 
Their chief supporter in their sudden resistance to Arab 
nationalism is, naturally, the French government, which 
would like to keep some western companionship on the 
coast of Africa. 





NATO 





Support Costs in Dispute 


HE British Government’s decision to refer the issue of 
the strength of Rhine army and of German support 
payments to the Nato Council is sound in principle ; but 
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the manner and timing of the step seem remarkably inept. 
Britain’s case for a contribution from the Germans is now 
based more and more on the broad argument that defence 
still costs west Germany a far smaller share of national 
income than it does Britain. Rhine army itself is being 
reduced in size. The Germans are therefore naturally 
reluctant to pay as much for its support in 1958-59 as the 
£50 million they are paying this year. They would like to 
combine a much smaller payment with other forms of aid— 
advance payments for arms orders and on debts. The 
British argument of “ fair economic shares ” in the alliance 
has substance. Though Rhine army is being cut, Britain 
is contributing more to the deterrent instead. But if the 
Germans are to go on paying as much as in the past for a 
quite different sort of British contribution, the issue must 
be settled as part of a common Nato plan for the military 
and economic division of effort in the alliance as a whole. 

The trouble about the British step is that it appears to be 
inspired less by a genuine wish to decide these fundamentals 
together than by a calculation of immediate interest. If 
Britain had wished, on principle, as the Germans do, that 
the support costs issue should be made a Nato affair, it 
should have said so earlier in the year before both sides 
had dug into their usual annual bargaining positions. It is 
difficult to escape the impression that the Government first 
hoped to get better terms through bilateral negotiations and 
then, finding that it would not, changed its mind. Even 
given this interpretation, it is difficult to understand why 
the move should have been announced to the Germans and 
the council of Western European Union on the very eve of 
Herr von Brentano’s visit ; apparently the British Govern- 
ment had hoped that the news would be kept quiet until the 
visit was over, but this was expecting a lot. The least the 
Government could have done was to explain its wish to 
take the matter to Nato to the German Government first 
so that the two governments could have taken it there 
together. Instead it has acted alone, backing up its move 
with a ‘not very creditable threat. In a strongly worded 
article on December 4th the Londoner Diplomatische Kor- 
respondenz, a publication distributed by the British Embassy 
in Bonn, stated that a German refusal to aid Britain “ clearly 
implies the danger of Britain’s reverting to a peripheral 
strategy.” 

With President Eisenhower convalescent and France more 
and more paralysed by the Algerian troubles, the initiative 
in the coming Nato “summit” meeting will fall heavily 
upon Dr Adenauer and Mr Macmillan. Dr Adenauer’s 
illness at this moment is unfortunate. It is doubly unfor- 
tunate that Britain should have chosen this moment to 
snub its German ally. 


JERUSALEM 


Hill of Evil Counsel 


R HAMMARSKJOLD’S persuasive weaving between Jordan 
M and Israel has cleared the impasse in Jerusalem. The 
nine barrels of a petroleum fuel, which were the direct 
cause of all the fuss, will be allowed up to the Isreali garri- 
son on Mount Scopus. The secretary-general has done what 
he went out to do ; he has not conjured any magic improve- 
ments. The Israelis, who are suspected of tunnelling their 
way to the enclave, have refused to have their sector of the 
demilitarised zone inspected unless the same treatment is 
given the Jordanian sector. After a decent interval for face- 
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saving, the Jordanians will probably tacitly acknowledge the 
impartiality of Colonel Leary, the acting chief of the Truce 
Supervision Organisation, who offers advice and mediation 
from Government House on the Hill of Evil Counsel—so 
named from a reputed association with Judas Iscariot. 

Incidents on the Jerusalem boundary line are more 
alarming than elsewhere on the frontier. A small fracas, 
starting with as little as the throwing of stones across the 
line, has been known to spread quickly and destructively. 
This vulnerability has made both Israelis and Jordanians 
cautious ; they complain from time to time to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission but tend to avoid retaliation. Mount 
Scopus, declared a demilitarised zone in the armistice 
agreement, is divided between the two countries, and each 
suspects the other of violating the armistice and fortifying 
its sector. Since the 
mountain has an ex- 
cellent strategic posi- 
tion (it was bitterly 
contested in the Arab- 
Israeli war) this might 
indeed be the obvious 
thing to do; the 
Jordanians, however, 
can fortify their sector 
unobtrusively. There 
has been no thorough 
inspection of Mount 
Scopus since 1953. 
For the most part 
both sides close their 
eyes to whatever is 
going on across the 
boundary; but once before, in 1952, the Israelis were 
stopped from taking a barrel up the hill. 

Jordan has also complained about Israel’s tree-planting 
project in the no-man’s-land south-east of the city. In 
1948, Jordan and Israel agreed that the strip between their 
armies in Jerusalem should be no man’s land. In some 
places the strip is very narrow, but on the Hill of Evil 
Counsel it broadens to about 600.acres. Some years ago 
UNTSO decided that this land might be used for civilian 
activities, but when in the summer tk Israelis started 
terracing the hillside for eucalyptus trees, the Jordanians 
claimed that these quick-growing trees might one day 
afford the Israelis strategic cover. The complaint is being 
considered at leisure by the Security Council, which has 
until the spring—planting time—to make up its mind. 

Jordan is not in a very strong position if it tries to stand 
by its rights under the armistice agreement. The provisions 
of the agreement have been thoroughly broken. Jordan has 
not, for instance, allowed the Jews free access to the Holy 
Places ; nor has it allowed “cultural and humanitarian ” 
life on Mount Scopus to continue. Rights and wrongs can 
be argued endlessly and fruitlessly. More important, both 
Israel and Jordan have somehow managed to find a modus 
vivendi for a dangerous and unpromising situation. 


ISRAELS _ 

SECTION 4 
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CYPRUS 


A New Start? 


HEN he took up his duties as Governor of Cyprus on 
Tuesday, Sir Hugh Foot said that if he did not 
believe that a new start was possible, “ my heart would not 
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be in it, as it is now.” Everyone will hope he is right and 
will wish him well. On the face of it, the omens for a new 
start are not encouraging. The Eoka truce, which began 
last March, has virtually broken down ; in the last two 
months terrorist activities have included four major acts 
of sabotage and the murder of six Cypriots. In fact, the 
stealthy murder and intimidation of Cypriots believed to 
be sympathetic to the British has never ceased throughout 
the truce period ; nor has the distribution of Eoka leaflets 
proclaiming that the terrorists were ready to renew the fight 
if their full demands were not met. In addition, with the 
formation of a new “ Turkish resistance organisation,” there 
is a real threat of communal violence. 

But, in any case, no change in British policy towards 
Cyprus could come at once. The new Governor hopes that 
he will be able to return to London to report personally 
to the Colonial Secretary—he does not know exactly when. 
Presumably, he will by then have made up his mind 
whether any progress towards a settlement can be made 
without bringing back Archbishop Makarios—even without 
an explicit condemnation of violence. Perhaps as a com- 
promise he may suggest talks with the Archbishop outside 
the island. The real immediate question is whether Eoka 
will allow Sir Hugh a quiet breathing space in which to 
reappraise the situation ? Or will it, if it finds the forth- 
coming debate at the United Nations unsatisfactory, fulfil 
its recent threat to unloose “ total war” on the island and 
so make the new Governor’s hopes of conciliation practi- 
cally impossible ? 

Sir Hugh Foot’s efforts in Cyprus will, however, be 
fruitless unless there is an international agreement. Here, 
too, the outlook is not encouraging. The British Govern- 
ment has been working hard behind the scenes to bring 
about an accommodation between the Greeks and the 
Turks. But while the Greeks remain adamant against par- 
tition, the Turks will not accept Nato sovereignty, shared 
sovereignty, or an international guarantee of the island’s 
independence. It is hardly surprising that M. Spaak should 
have considered it useless at present to offer his good offices. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


Winter Campaign 


an aspiration to a treaty, so there are signs that this 

winter may see the countries of OEEC getting down 
to serious and detailed negotiations on a free trade area. 
At two meetings in Paris its ministerial committee under 
Mr Maudling’s chairmanship worked through his 48-point 
memorandum setting out the problems and decided the 
detailed form that further work should take. The critical 


J= as last winter saw the common market evolve from 
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question of harmonisation of tariffs will be studied by a 
special committee ; the movement of services and labour, 
the latter of special interest to Italy, will be studied by 
OEEC’s own committees. 

Mr Maudling himself will present a memorandum on the 
vexed questions of agriculture and the “ harmonisation ” 
of social charges ; a committee including representatives 
of the coal and steel community will get to grips with the 
problem of fitting coal and steel into the free trade area. 
On January 15th, Mr Maudling’s ministerial group will 
meet again to consider these reports. 

It is too early to say what solutions will emerge. But 
the two meetings in Paris had one encouraging feature. 
They seem to have been inspired by a refreshingly prag- 
matic spirit on all sides. France continues to stand out for 
all those special conditions which it received in the common 
market. But the principle that the free trade area shall 
come into force side by side with the common market has 
been reaffirmed. And it is encouraging that the question 
of central institutions will not, as it seems, be tackled 
until the practical needs and shape of the free trade area 
have become clearer. This is a sensible approach. 

If there is one continuing weakness behind these hopeful 
endeavours, it is the patchiness, on the Continent, of 
informed public backing for the free trade scheme, particu- 
larly in industry. Britain has not succeeded either in bring- 
ing home the political importance that the free trade area 
can have, or in persuading continental opinion of the new 
flexibility which has characterised the British approach in 
the last few months. The Italian federation of industries, 
as well as the French and Dutch, has expressed highly 
critical views. Still, there are in Holland many backers 
for the scheme ; the Belgian federation of industry has 
spoken up for it ; public and government support in Ger- 
many are stronger than they have been before. In a recent 
speech at Amsterdam Dr Adenauer reaffirmed the political 
necessity of bringing Britain into Europe ; and the German 


delegation has been playing a constructive part in the work 
at OEEC. 


MILK 


No Quotas 


HE Milk Marketing Board deserves applause for a 
{ over restrictionism. It has decided to leave 
unaltered its present pooling arrangements, by which all 
dairy farmers share alike in the fall in average price imposed 
by the growing surplus sold for manufacture. The 
alternative, discussed at last week’s conference with the 
representatives of its Regional Board Committees, would 
have been the establishment for each individual farmer of 
a basic quota, for which the guaranteed price of 3s. 24d. a 
gallon would be paid ; any surplus would then have fetched 
the much lower manufacturing price, currently Is. 3d. a 
gallon. 

Fortunately the farmers’ interest in flexible farm man- 
agement, as well as the obvious unfairness of setting 
quotas for new producers in the process of building up 
their herds, reinforced the board’s creditable distaste for 
figuring as a restrictive agency. The door has not been 
permanently slammed ; it is said that an individual quota 
system might be reconsidered later should the surplus 
continue to rise uncontrollably or an industrial setback 
cut the demand for liquid milk. But the danger is for the 
moment averted. 
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Meanwhile, however, the forecast for 1957-58 is of a 
surplus over liquid requirements of 215} million gallons, 
compared with 162 million gallons in the previous year and 
19 million gallons in 1955-56. Some at least of this 
meteoric rise must be attributed to two exceptionally 
favourable grass growing seasons; but the board cannot 
pin all its hopes to a compensating succession of cold springs 
and droughty summers. It cannot pray perpetually to 
Providence for unproductive weather. The board can rest 
some hope on three devices: (a) a further narrowing of the 
price differential, introduced in the days of acute scarcity, 
between summer and winter milk, so that at least a larger 
proportion of the cheaply sold surplus shall be produced 
at the cheapest season ; (b) the abolition (due to take effect 
next March) of the premium payable to each producer on 
the first 500 gallons, which will remove the special incentive 
to the smallest farmers ; and (c), on the demand side, the 
stepping up of the “ Drink More Milk” campaign. There 
is no escaping the conclusion, however, that the basic 
price paid to farmers is simply too high. The half drowned 
Milk Marketing Board can hardly itself ask the Government 
at next February’s price review to turn off the tap, but it 
would probably heave a guilty sigh of relief were the awful 
deed accomplished. It is clearly up to Mr Heathcoat- 
Amory to accomplish it. 


CARE OF THE AGED 


Whose Responsibility ? 


T is time that Dr Donald Johnson and Mr Norman 

Dodds changed the target of their attack. In last week’s 
debate in the House of Commons on services for the chronic 
sick and elderly, these two MPs (one Conservative, one 
Labour) repeated their old and greatly exaggerated charge: 
that large numbers of elderly and aged people are being 
certified and removed to mental hospitals because they are 
unwanted and there are no other institutions or services to 
take care of them. 

A less publicised problem, which was also discussed, is 
the disposal of old people who have benefited from treat- 
ment in a mental hospital and could be cared for in resi- 
dential homes if there were enough places for them. A 
great deal was talked about the importance of co-ordina- 
tion between the hospitals (general as well as mental) 
and local authorities, so that transfers could be effected 
between the elderly in Part III accommodation (gobble- 
dygook for welfare homes and institutions) needing hospital 
treatment and the elderly in hospitals needing only care. 
The separation of responsibility for the two services since 
the end of the poor law in 1948 has made such transfers 
extremely difficult, and a recent circular from the Ministry 
of Health to both sets of authority emphasised the need for 
them to work together, 

But neither the Ministry’s circular, nor Dr Boucher’s 
survey of the available services (HMSO, 3s.), on which the 
circular was based—nor any member in last week’s debate— 
mentioned another obstacle preventing the discharge of the 
elderly from mental or other long-stay hospitals. As a result 
of the Ministry’s interpretation of a paragraph in the sixth 
schedule of the National Assistance Act, old people admitted 
to a hospital outside their own local authority area cease 
to be the responsibility of that authority if their homes are 
disposed of during their stay in hospital—as so often 
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happens when their pension falls after a year in hospital and 
they cannot pay their rent. This interpretation, if rigidly 
applied—the Ministry does decide each disputed case on 
its merits—can cause considerable difficulty in the mental 
hospitals serving London. They are almost all outside the 
area of the London County Council, so that a person who 
had lived all his or her life in London may become the 
responsibility of the county council in which the mental 
hospital is situated. That authority is naturally reluctant 
to add Londoners to the queue waiting for admission to its 
Part III accommodation. And it is particularly hard on 
someone who has lived in the Old Kent Road all his life 
to be transferred, away from familiar places and faces, to 
a “home ” in the depths of Kent. 

If only Dr Johnson, Mr Dodds and other zealous 
reformers would concentrate on the exit of old people from 
mental hospitals instead of on the mode of their entry, they 
would be much nearer the mark. 


JAPAN AND BRITAIN 


London Calling 


F all the copious consignments of advice, aid and 

brotherly wisdom that have been dumped on the 
Japanese since the war the vast majority have come from 
America ; now a few of the crates are marked “ Made in 
Britain.” The impending arrival in London of a mission 
from the Japan Atomic Power company to negotiate for a 
British reactor (discussed in more detail on page 898) marks 
the end of a long period of vacillation by the Japanese. 
Representatives of the British atom industry have cooled 
their heels in Tokyo hotels while their hosts have tried to 
make up their minds whether to buy British or American. 
The technicians apparently preferred the British Calder 
Hall model, with one or two reservations ; but the Japanese 
are so anxiously dependent on American financial aid that 
they must have had qualms about putting the United States 
below Britain on their atomic shopping list. Now the last 
hesitations seem to have been resolved: in particular, the 
technicians are reported to be satisfied that the Calder Hall 
model, which was designed in a country not afflicted by 
earthquakes, will not have its digestion upset by the geo- 
logical hiccoughs that Japan is prone to. The Japanese 
may also buy an American reactor later, but the odds are 
that the first atomic power to flow along their transmission 
lines will come from British equipment. 

A senior British trade unionist, Mr Victor Feather, has 
also got himself into Japanese headlines. He was a leader 
of a trade union delegation that went to Japan to study 
the law that forbids the two million or so employees of 
the Japanese government to go on strike. The visiting trade 
unionists came down in favour of the employees’ right to 
strike—particularly the railway workers, who have been 
skirmishing with the government all year on the subject. 
Their advice is likely to bring frosty looks from the Japanese 
government. But the mission will have fully justified its 
travel expenses if it has reminded Japan’s trade union 
movement—and its Socialist party—that their counterparts 
in Britain are interested in them and have a fund of experi- 
ence on which they might profitably draw. The Japanese 
left wing has been oddly isolated from the main centres of 
democratic socialism since the war. It sends delegates to 
America, where there are no socialists, and to the com- 
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munist countries, where there is no democracy ; and as a 
result it is left poring over the dusty textbooks of Marxist 
theory. It will do no harm if it now cocks a more attentive 
ear to voices from western Europe. 


INDONESIA 


Killing the Goose 


HE boy who killed his goose for its golden eggs had 

far more sense than the Indonesian government in its 
present mood. After all, the goose’s eggs were gold ; but 
West New Guinea, as the Indonesians know perfectly well, 
would be nothing but a liability for the foreseeable future. 
In ostensible pursuit of his claim to this vast tropical jungle, 
1,500 miles from Java, and inhabited by Papuan tribes with 
a stone age level of culture, President Sukarno is driving 
the Dutch, on whom Indonesia’s economy depends, out of 
the country. In reality some of the Indonesians may see a 
more immediate attraction in the idea of squeezing the 
Dutch. About 70 per cent of the total estate production and 
70 per cent of the inter-island shipping are in Dutch hands ; 
the temptation to grab Dutch assets must be strong ; in 
President Sukarno’s own mind it may be strengthened by 
the need to distract public attention from the economic and 
political chaos of the country. 

If the methods that are being used in Java are continued 
it will be impossible for the Dutch to hang on for long. 
A general boycott of all Dutch nationals has not only 
brought their production to a standstill, but is causing 
considerable hardship to individuals whose supplies of gas 
and water have been cut off ; a quarter of the vessels of the 
Inter-island Shipping Company have been seized, and the 
company warned not to try to get its ships out of Indo- 
nesian waters ; KLM flights to Indonesia have been sus- 
pended, and no Dutch citizens are being allowed to enter 
the country. All these measures presumably comprise the 
“ force” which President Sukarno threatened to use if the 
United Nations General Assembly rejected his claims to 
New Guinea. It does not seem likely that he is also seri- 
ously thinking of an invasion, although the Indonesian 
military attaché in Peking declared on Peking radio that 

it has always been the firm determination of the armed 

forces of my country to liberate West Irian (West New 

Guinea) from the colonialist and imperialist rule of the 

Dutch. 

If the Dutch, as is to be expected, refuse to hand over 
New Guinea, and President Sukarno persists in what he is 
doing, the Indonesians will suffer far more than the Dutch. 
They could not, as the Dutch do now, make the Dutch 
estates yield 28 per cent of Indonesia’s total exports ; they 
would lose a great deal of technical assistance and financial 
credit ; and they would risk losing a market which takes 
19 per cent of their exports. The President is coming close 
to deliberately beggaring his country. 


LAOS 


Show-case for Coexistence 


HE agreement reached in October between the Royal 
Laotian government and the communist-led Pathet Lao 
rebels is being carried out. For the first time a serious 
attempt is being made to piece together a country that 
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communist expansion had split in two parts (albeit two very 
unequal parts). Internal coexistence—since 1955 a recur- 
ring theme in communist programmes for Korea, Germany 


and Vietnam—will have its first practical test at Vientiane. 


After negotiating for years, both with his colleagues and 
with the rebels, the prime minister, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, evidently came to the conclusion that integration 
with the communists was preferable to the threat of civil 
war and the danger of intervention from north Vietnam and 
China. The two rebel provinces of Phong Saly and Sam 
Neua are to be re-integrated into the state ; the commu- 
nist-led Pathet Lao troops are being absorbed or disbanded ; 
and the Pathet Lao party has joined the government in 
a coalition, with two cabinet posts. 

How the experiment will work out is anybody’s guess, 
but there seems to be good reason for American anxiety. 
Prince Souphanouvong, the Pathet Lao leader, has been 
given the ministry of planning—a position from which he 
will be able to control much of the American aid, and also 
to press for aid from China. Another Pathet Lao leader 
has been appointed minister in charge of religion and the 
arts. The Pathet Lao troops are still dangerous. Only a 
quarter of them, about 1,500 men, have been incorporated 
into the Royal Laotian army ; the rest will return to their 
villages, where they will presumably be well placed to influ- 
ence the peasants, both by arguments and by threats. 

One danger is that the Viet Minh—which installed the 


Pathet Lao in the two northern provinces by force in 1953— 


will make use of the opportunity to pursue its old (though 
officially renounced) ambition of creating an Indo-Chinese 
federation under Vietnamese communist leadership. The 
Laotian communists are said to be already well stiffened 
by Viet Minh cadres, and the wife of Prince Souphanouvong 
is a Vietnamese marxist. 
general cause of communism, the Viet Minh and the Pathet 
Lao may find it profitable to be correct and cautious. The 
Laotian experiment will be carefully watched in Burma 
and the Malayan federation, where the partisans are press- 
ing for legal recognition as a political party ; with an eye 
on those countries, the communists can use Laos as a show- 
case for coexistence. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr Harry Oppenheimer Goes 


HE death of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer means a heavy 
j grates for the South African United Party also. Mr 
Harry Oppenheimer, Sir Ernest’s son, has announced that 
he must leave politics to take up the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of his father’s business empire. No doubt he has 
found it extremely difficult to combine a political and a 
commercial career ; but the decision, though understand- 
able, is particularly to be regretted because these are pre- 
cisely the considerations that keep so many of the natural 
leaders of the English-speaking South Africans out of 
politics. In consequence it is extremely difficult to see who 
can take Mr Oppenheimer’s place in the United Party. 
Mr Sydney Waterson, the obvious choice, is no longer 
young. Mr Henry Lawrence is a possibility but will need 
a good deal of grooming ; the other possibility is Mr S. J. 
Marais Steyne. Mr Oppenheimer led for the opposition 
in the budget debate, and always most capably ; to the 
United Party he has been invaluable because he under- 
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stands apartheid most where it hurts most—in industry, 
where the Union’s obvious need is to develop the skill of 
its black and coloured workers in view of the growing 
shortage of white skilled labour as the economy expands. 
South Africa’s choice is increasingly between expansion 
and apartheid ; and this is the very moment when, by 
trying to prevent non-white workers from getting skilled 
jobs alongside white ones in secondary industry, the govern- 
ment has chosen poverty for the sake of purity. 

But Mr Oppenheimer’s main recent service to the United 
Party has been to work out the outline of a liberalised 
Senate which would include representatives of the other 
races. In the event the United Party did not dare to accept 
the logic that black and coloured men should actually sit 
in it; and the plan looked impossibly feeble outside the 
Union. But to Mr Strydom, Mr Vorwoerd and the Predi- 
kants it smelled of fire and brimstone. Mr Oppenheimer 
probably wanted the party to campaign on the plan in the 
spring election campaign ; but his colleagues, more timid 
than he, may now advise their leader, Sir de Villiers Graaf, 
against this. Nobody expects the United Party to win ; 
but there are faint signs of a turn in the tide, and the 
liberal wing of the United Party believes that the country 
is less afraid of brimstone, and inclined to look seriously 
at an alternative to racial paranoia. 


SOVIET UNION 


Surprises for Christmas ? 


HE Supreme Soviet is not the kind of parliament that 

makes policy, but it is often made the stage for im- 
portant acts. Its last meeting, on the fortieth anniversary 
of the revolution, was a ceremonial occasion, though it pro- 
vided Mr Khrushchev with the opportunity for delivering 
yet another lengthy speech. Now the Supreme Soviet has 
been summoned for December 19th to deal with more 
practical matters. 

The budget for 1958 is the first of these ; and, as usual, 
it should throw some light on the movement of Soviet 
economic policy. More information on the same subject 
may come from the discussion of the economic plan. 
Moscow has recently switched from five to seven years’ 
planning, but it is not yet known exactly how much the 
targets have been scaled down in the process. The third 
item is a debate on the general principles of a new legal 
code. A more humane outline of laws was promised im- 
mediately after Stalin’s death ; the work of redrafting has 
been going on for four years. 

Finally, the deputies should endorse all the decrees 
passed by their presidium in the interval between sessions. 
Yet this is frequently the moment for surprises. In February, 
1955, for instance, the Soviet passed the budget in a routine 
way and then suddenly announced the resignation of Mr 
Malenkov from the premiership. Such shocks cannot be 
excluded this time simply because the session falls towards 
Christmas. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The inquiry into allegations of a leak about September 
19th’s increase in Bank rate opened at Church House on 
Monday, December 2nd. No comment can properly be 
passed on these hearings while they are in progress. 
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THE ADVANTAGES 
OF OCCUPATIONAL 


PENSION SCHEMES 








FLEXIBILITY 


Schemes can be tailored to fit 







the particular needs of any firm 






or group of people. 






RIGHTS TO PENSION 


Pensioners have an absolute right to 
their pensions. Accrued pension 
rights of employees who leave 
can be preserved. 








SELF-SUPPORTING 


Occupational schemes are self- 
supporting and give full value in 
benefits for the contributions paid. 


ANTI-INFLATIONARY 


The contributions provide an important 
source of new capital for industry 

and, like other forms of saving, 

have an anti-inflationary effect. 







There is a place for a state pension scheme 
whether 





and a place for occupational schemes 
insured through a life assurance office or 
self-administered. The number of employees 
covered by occupational schemes now runs into 
many millions and is still growing. These 
schemes are a proved method of providing pensions 


that is both equitable and economic. They have 
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“... SHORT OF GLOBAL WAR 


aout the great accent should be on the 
development of lighter equipment.” 


\ 


ADMIRAL RADFORD, CHAIRMAN JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, U.S.A. 


Study of Air Power, 21st June 1956 


And as a corollary to Admiral Radford’s advice we might add — 
“such as the GNAT light jet fighter.” 


In limited war the emphasis will be on flexibility of operation. Interceptors 
may be expected to operate in areas of reduced radar coverage and 

cannot therefore rely on rigid ground control throughout their entire sortie. 
Having achieved local air superiority they will have to maintain it and at 
the same time support the land battle. Furthermore only average airstrips 
are likely to be available. 


The GNAT light jet fighter halts a trend in fighter design that threatened 
to cripple the economy of many countries whose resources are limited. 

By brilliant and unusual concepts in design and manufacture the GNAT 
equals and in many respects surpasses the performance of the conventional 
fighter, yet it is only a fraction of the weight, complexity and cost. 

As a modern tactical fighter the GNAT is the right aircraft, for the 

right job at the right time. 
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LETTERS 








Ordeal by Arbitration 


Sir—Your article draws much-needed 
attention to the fact that the trend of 
Britain’s economy is at the mercy of a 
handful of individuals who will happen 
to be called upon to arbitrate in the next 
major wage dispute. Their decision 
might easily frustrate the Government’s 
disinflationary policy. They may feel 
that their first duty is to compensate 
employees for any decline in their real 
wages, Conceivably they might adopt 
a different attitude if only they realised 
that in the absence of such compensa- 
tion wages would tend to recover their 
former purchasing power through a 
decline in prices, 

If the rise in prices is not due to a 
previous increase in wages, then in the 
absence of a subsequent increase of 
wages there would not be enough con- 
sumer purchasing power to maintain the 
demand for the same volume of goods 
at their higher prices. The resulting 
decline in consumer demand would tend 
to restore prices to their previous level. 


There is no need, therefore, for arbi- 
trators to try to decide whether a wage 
demand was the cause or the effect of a 
rise in prices. Even if the latter was the 
case, they are in a position to restore 
real wages by deciding against the 
increase of money wages. Should they 
adopt this attitude the decline in real 
wages would prove to be purely 
temporary, 


Had the rise in the cost of living that 
followed the removal of food subsidies, 
for instance, not been accompanied by 
a general increase in wages, consumers 
would have had to curtail their pur- 
chases, because they could not have 
aflorded to buy the same quantity of 
goods at higher prices. Any hardship 
thus caused would have been purely 
temporary, for the resulting decline in 
consumer demand would have tended to 
reduce prices. 

It would be perhaps too much to hope 
that trade unions would ever admit that 
in the absence of wage increases any 
previous price increases would become 
automatically reversed. But it is perhaps 
not too much to hope that disinterested 
arbitrators will give the above argument 
their earnest attention —Yours  faith- 


fully, Paut EINnzIG 
London, E.C.4 


Bolivian Development 


Sik—In your issue of November 3oth, 
Sir John Lomax records the reasons for 
his view that the United Nations tech- 
nical assistance mission to Bolivia could 
not be other than of second-rate quality. 
In his thumbnail sketch of the headlong 
depreciation of that country’s currency, 
he might, however, have acknowledged 


the courageous effort at monetary 
stabilisation made in 1953 by the govern- 
ment whose president at the time is 
now his country’s ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. That attempt, as 
with the more recent one which earns 
Sir John’s praise, imposed unpopular 
sacrifices on the people but was wrecked 
by the collapse of the price of tin in 
the same year, a collapse which paved 
the way for price support arrangements 
under the International Tin Council. 


But Sir John Lomax’s preference for 
contracting “top Jevel consultant engi- 
neers and similar experts with genuine 
qualifications, professional codes of con- 
duct, and a tradition of giving manifold 
value for money” does not offer any 
solution for the ills to which the Bolivian 
experiment was directed and which are 
in mind in the latest United Nations 
project. The plans of experts make little 
headway in the absence of an effective 
administrative machine of government. 
It is at the improvement of central 
administration that both the United 
Nations’ Bolivian plan and the latest 
ideas are primarily aimed. Only inter- 
national (i.e., United Nations) assistance, 
second-rate though it may be, stands 
any real chance of being acceptable for 
this purpose to governments properly 
sensitive to outside interference. Treat- 
ment directed towards a country’s in- 
ability to administer its own affairs is 
the most difficult for any government 
to accept—and persuade its people to 
accept—as Sir John Lomax from his 
experience would doubtless agree.— 
Yours faithfully, W. W. Morton 
Kingston-on-T hames 


Education 


Str—May a member of a county educa- 
tion committee comment on your article 
rather grimly entitled “ Education on the 
Block ” ? You put very fairly the danger 
that inflation may seriously decrease the 
purchasing power of the grant before it 
is recalculated ; but when you speak of 
“rate paying parents in areas where 
educational services are already good 
being excessively subsidised by the Ex- 
chequer at the expense of parents in 
areas where they are bad,” I think that 
you are under a misconception. 


The Ministry of Education, which 
authorises the payment of the 60 per cent 
Exchequer grant, does not subsidise 
some areas at the expense of others. It 
does indeed leave a great deal in the 
hands of the local authority, but it keeps 
a very tight control over the purse 
strings, and the case for building a new 
school, for adding to or improving an 
old, for providing laboratories, playing 
fields or modern sanitation has to be 
proved up to the hilt. Well-informed 
inspectors arrive, ask questions, insist on 
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seeing things tor themselves and go into 
all one’s figures and forecasts. Un- 
doubtedly an authority could deliberately 
drag its feet, lag behind, and not try. 
But I doubt if any does. We are 
all behindhand in implementing the 
1944 Act, and we are all bombarding 
the Ministry with requests. The pic- 
ture of an authority spending ex- 
travagantly because of the “ positive gain 
of drawing more and more from the 
ministries that hand out the percentage 
grants ” is one to make any member of 
a local education authority smile wryly. 


Of course there are in practice con- 
siderable differences in the amounts 
which individual local education authori- 
ties spend. But these are due to special 
circumstances: to previous policy in the 
pattern of school building, which makes 
some areas able to adapt their old 
schools, while others must. build new ; 
to startling differences in the amount of 
immigration (in Hampshire, the child 
population has doubled in ten years). 
Under the present system the Ministry 
can give due weight to them all; the 
block grant, on the other hand, is to be 
worked out for two and eventually for 
three years on figures necessarily already 
a year out of date. 

You also stress the advantages of the 
whole council deciding how to spend the 
grant, and of restoring the collective view 
over the interested view of the commit- 
tee ; but I doubt if this fits the facts of 
council life. Councillors are put on to 
the education—or any other—committee 
because of their previous knowledge of 
its work. And even today the 4o per 
cent payment from the rates is quite 
high enough to ensure that a 
councillor not on the education com- 
mittee will pounce on anything that he 


can possibly call extravagant.—Yours 
faithfully, J. W. Parr 
Winchester 


Koreans in Japan 


Sirr—A letter from Mr Chae Kyung Oh 
of the Office of Public Information of 
Korea was published in your issue of 
October 19th, explaining the question of 
detainees between Japan and Korea. 
The crux of the question is very 
simple. The Korean detainees in Japan 
are (1) about 500 Korean residents in 
Japan who have committed crimes of a 
serious nature in Japanese territory, have 
been convicted, have served their 
sentences, and should be deported as 
undesirable aliens, in accordance with the 
Immigration Control Law ; and (2) those 
Koreans who have made illegal entry 
into Japan and should be deported. They 
remain in Japan, simply because the 
Korean Government do not agree to 
receive them, in spite of the repeated 
requests of the Japanese Government. 
The Japanese detainees in Korea are 
about 900 Japanese fishermen who have 
been captured by the Korean Govern- 
ment on the charge of violation of the 
so-called Peace Line, more commonly 
known as the Rhee Line. It is a demar- 
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Commonwealth 


GEOFFREY MARSHALL 


This work analyses the language in 
which the legal theory of sovereignty 
has been formulated and examines 

its influence in the constitutions of the 
United Kingdom and Commonwealth 
countries. It includes a detailed study 


1948 about the limits of Parliamentary 
authority and the functions of the 
Courts. 395s. net. 
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Propaganda 


LINDLEY FRASER 


*...acalm and lucid book...a 
book which for simplicity of exposition, 
smooth readability and pedagogic 
skill maintains the stardards of the 
Home University Library. And the 
real moral of that book, it seems to 
me, is that the power of propaganda 
is too readily overestimated. It can’t 
work miracles .. . his book is a 
warning to those who expect too much 
of propaganda.’ THE OBSERVER 

7s. Gd. net. 
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in one volume the basic trade and 
balance of trade statistics of each 
Commonwealth country up to 1956. 
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Men, Steel and 
Technical Change 


A short and selective summary based 
on the findings of an intensive study of 
technical change in a large steelworks. 
This is the first in a new series designed 
for the busy official wishing to keep up 
to date with the problems of industrial 
progress. Illustrated. 2s. (post 2d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


| the Japanese Government, as a price for | 
the detention of these | 


‘ d stu | Japanese, that the convicted Korean | 
of the controversy in South Africa since | 


| discontinuing 


| adjustment, the chief characteristic of | 


LETTERS 


cation drawn arbitrarily and .unilaterally 
on the high seas by the Korean Govern- 
ment, reaching at one point as far as 
199 nautical miles from the Korean 
coast. The Korean Government do not 
permit them to return to Japan even 
after they have served their sentences. 
Nor is it allowed by that Government to 
send comfort goods from Japan to these 
fishermen through a _ governmental 
channel. 


The Korean Government demanded 


detainees should be set free in Japan. 
The Japanese Government, anxious to 
save these Japanese fishermen as quickly 
as possible, were constrained to yield to 
this difficult demand. Detailed arrange- 
ments were practically agreed upon in 
Tokyo in June this year. At the last 


moment, however, the Korean Govern- | 


ment refused to recognise these arrange- 
ments and posed, as an additional price, 
a new demand in connection with the 
question of property claims, which is 
entirely irrelevant to the question of 
mutual release of detainees, and there 
the matter stands today.—Yours faith- 
fully, HIDEKI MASAKI 
Japanese Embassy 


No Trust in Steel 


Sir—Your resurrection of the idea of an 
American “steel trust” in the issue of 


November 23rd sets forth a series of | 


misleading or inaccurate propositions 
which I am afraid will increase the con- 
fusion which now exists. The key to 
the issue turns upon the meaning of 
competition in modern, large-scale 
industry. Your concept is essentially 
that of atomistic competition as illus- 
trated chiefly in agriculture, where 
auction prices prevail. But this is really 
only a special case of the more general 
one of rivalry for business. Under this 
broader concept, and bearing in mind 
the colossal inefficiency that would result 
if auction pricing were to be required 
in most modern selling, the price dimen- 
sion—though important—is but one of 
several aspects of rivalry: in addition, 
there is the whole range of service 
attributes, including the differing capa- 
city and readiness of individual firms to 
fulfil technical product specifications set 
by the buyer. Moreover, there is the 
important trial and error aspect of price 


which is that price adjustments are 
based on reasonably accurate cost calcu- 
lations of the incremental type as distinct 
from the implied de novo prices that one 


| finds in loose statements about price- 
| making in the modern economy. 


Rather than ignore market forces, as 


| the tenor of your note would have it, the | 


steel industry’s practices reflect market 


| realities which are still very imperfectly 


and incompletely dealt with in the 


| models of our textbooks.—Yours faith- 
| fully, 


| American Enterprise Association, 


VirRGIL SALERA 


Washington 
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Bizarre Trials 


Notable American Trials: Prisoners 
at the Bar ; Guilty or Not Guilty ; They 
Escaped the Hangman ; Enemies of the 
State 


By Francis X. Busch. 
Arco Publications. 4 vols., 308. each. 
300 pages each volume. 


+. Russians may eclipse the Ameri- 
cans in guided missiles, but the 
United States still holds the world 
championship for bizarre crime and, it 
might be addéd, has few rivals for 
bizarre administration of criminal justice. 
The week-long selection of jurymen ; 
the month-long criminal trials ; the years 
of appeals and rehearings—all breed in 
the English spectator an easy sense of 
superiority. Too easy, for the speedy 
justice of the British system leads to 
scandals like the Christie/Evans case ; 
the firm conviction of official righteous- 
ness, inbred in the Home Office, makes 
things too easy for some Secretaries of 
State. If there is plenty of evidence 
of the role of racial prejudice in these 
volumes—in the Sacco and Vanzetti 
case, in the Leo Frank case—it is worth 
noting that the victims of some of the 
most celebrated British miscarriages of 
justice were foreigners and Jews. Never- 
theless, the picture of American justice 
painted by Mr Busch is not a pretty one, 
and he does not deny that in America 


Themis is often a _ badly spattered 
goddess. 


Not all of Mr Busch’s cases deal with 
sudden death. We have the acquittal of 
that enterprising and _ philanthropic 
Londoner, Mr Samuel Insull, the great 
Chicago utilities magnate. We have the 
conviction of Albert Fall, former senator 
and cabinet officer, and the acquittal of 
that rich and patriotic citizen, Mr 
Doheny (he was also, a point Mr Busch 
does not note, a “Friend of Irish 
Freedom”). There is the recent and 
famous case of Alger Hiss (Mr Busch’s 
account may be commended to readers 
of the odd work of the late Lord Jowitt). 
There is the case of Leopold and Loeb, 
much before the American public at the 
moment. (Mr Busch admires the skill 
of Clarence Darrow but is not severe 
enough on the performance of that pro- 
fessional Irish Catholic, State’s Attorney 
Crowe.) There is the sad case of the 
kidnapping of the infant son of Colonel 
Lindbergh and what, it must be said, is 
still in some ways the preposterous case 
of the murder of the rector and the choir 
singer, the Hall-Mills case of Brunswick, 
New Jersey. That city is now only 
known as the home of Rutgers Univer- 
sity (and Douglas College), but for a 
time it was a sort of legally certified 
“ Peyton Place,” its De Russey’s Lane as 


famous and nearly as crowded as Broad- 
way. One feature of the case was the 
number of citizens who displayed exces- 
sive tact and incuriosity on the fatal 
night when they found themselves near 
the lane. But its amorous function was 
well known and accepted—after all, the 
drive-in movie had not yet been 
invented. 


Odd sides of social life are revealed 
in these volumes. We learn that bread 
and cabbage was thought to be an 
adequate dinner in the Atlanta of 1913. 
Even the South has moved on from that 
diet. The case of Governor Goebel of 
Kentucky discloses a society recalling 
the Highlands of the Appin murder, with 
what one witness called “ feudalists ” 
serving as clansmen, The assassination 
of ex-Governor Steunenberg of Idaho 
recalls rather the Caucasus of Stalin’s 
youth. 


Mr Busch has a decided gift for narra- 
tive, even if he is inclined to flowers of 
rhetoric like the quoting of “ Sartor 
Resartus.” He is an_ experienced 
criminal lawyer and can handle the 
complicated stories with great skill. He 
has some of the defects of his qualities. 
He seems to believe that there really is 
a correlation between “ godlessness ” and 
crime. He seldom comes out frankly 
with a condemnation of the regular 
courts, although he has no words too 
severe for the military commission that 
sent Mrs Surratt to the gallows. But 
like many Americans, he is impressed 
by dark conspiracies. He is too kind, 
indeed, to both American and British 
security services in his account of the 
Fuchs case, and he has obviously some 
doubts about the wisdom, if not the 
justice, of the execution of the Rosen- 
bergs. Perhaps the views of the French 
prelate whom he transmogrifies into 
“Cardinal Felton” have affected him ? 
But he does not state the case against 
the means whereby Sobell was “ extra- 
dited” from Mexico, and his account 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti case is very one- 
sided. It gives no adequate place to the 
emotional hostility to “ Reds,” the rally- 
ing round the established order that was 
so marked a feature of the attitude of 
the best people of Massachusetts at that 
time. Nor does his admiring quotation 
from Colonel Wigmore, the eminent 
expert on evidence, suggest complete 
objectivity. For if the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case aroused worldwide 
interest, it was for the same reasons that 
forced Justice Frankfurter into the 
battle. The ways of Massachusetts 
courts seemed odd then ; they seem odd 
still. But both as lively reading and as 
sociological documents, these volumes 
are to be recommended. 
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Challenge Interpreted 


The Employers’ Challenge 


By H. A. Clegg and Rex Adams. 
Blackwell. 179 pages. 21s. 


_ spring of this year saw the most 
costly strike in British industry for 
twenty-eight years. It started after the 
two parties involved, the engineering 


_and shipbuilding employers and the 


Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, had reached dead- 
lock after five months of negotiation ; 
and it ended only when a special court 
of inquiry was set up by the Govern- 
ment to find a solution acceptable to 
both sides.- In this study, Mr Clegg and 
Mr Adams have tried to sort out the 
issues of principle involved in the dis- 
pute from the mud slinging that 
surrounded it. In so doing, they have 
written an interesting and highly read- 
able book. 

They start with the idea that in a time 
of prosperity major strikes do not usually 
arise over a straightforward disagree- 
ment on wages or hours of work. 
Instead, such strikes “ have for the most 
part involved some principle of the 
system of _ relationships between 
employers and trade unions.” In 1911, 
the principle was that of trade union 
recognition by employers; in 1919, it 
was the status of the shop steward move- 
ment. In 1957, the authors believe, and 
the facts bear them out, that underlying 
the whole engineering dispute was the 
employers’ determination to contest the 
postwar assumption that it was better to 
meet the yearly demands from the 
unions than to risk industrial conflict. 
This time, they decided to face a show- 
down rather than meekly pay what they 
were asked. 

But determination was not enough. 
The employers needed allies if they 
were to counter the entrenched power of 
the unions ; and of all possible allies, 
the one they needed most was the 
Government, which, they hoped, would 
influence wage negotiations in the 
nationalised industries. The central 
theme of the book is the changing 
allegiance of the Government, from its 
initial wholehearted support of the 
employers to its final frantic search for 
compromise once the strike had started. 
This change of side left the engineering 
employers standing alone as wages rose 
in the industries around. Their position 
became untenable and they had to 
give in. 

Was this inevitable 2? The authors 
seem to suggest that it was. Certainly 
they are right to say that the unions’ 
strength at times of full employment is 
formidable. Because of competition to 
attract labour, the employers do not all 
stand together; and the unions have 
only to break through at one or two 
critical points for the wage increases to 
snowball throughout industry. In 1956 
they were helped by the fact that Mr 
Cousins’s busmen really needed a rise in 
wages to catch up with the rest. Never- 
theless, the power is not all on one side ; 
union funds are small, and it is difficult 
to agree with the authors’ final assess- 
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ment that “by the strikes the unions 
triumphantly reasserted their position.” 
They may well have won a Pyrrhic 
victory, the cost of which was an 
important swing of public opinion 
against them. It is this swing that could 
enable the Government to stick to its 
guns in its present policy of wage 
restraint. Whether it will or not, the 
next few months will show. 


Presidential Campaigns 


A History of Presidential Elections 


By Eugene H. Roseboom. 
New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company. 568 pages. 59s. 6d. 


N Dr Roseboom’s “ History of Presi- 

dential Elections ” the historian and 
the political scientist meet between the 
same hard covers. His analysis, although 
not psephology in the true Nuffield 
College manner, covers every presiden- 
tial election from that of Washington in 
1789 to the second Eisenhower victory 
in 1956. Moreover, attention is paid, 
not only to the personalities and issues 
of presidential contests, but also to the 
course of politics during the “ off years,” 
years in which political reputations are 
made or broken, and which largely 
determine a candidate’s “ availability.” 

This is not, however, a popular his- 
tory, as the publisher asserts. It is a 
textbook. Within its 550 pages space is 
at a premium facts necessarily crowd 
themselves ; names jostle each other to 
get into the text ; oblique references are 
frequently made without fuller explana- 
tion. The general reader, unless he 
already possessed a working knowledge 
of American politics, would soon get 
Jost. Being a textbook, it should be 
judged as such. It has many of the 
virtues, and a few of the faults, of its 
kind. 

The student is bound to be apprecia- 
tive and astonished at the comprehensive- 
ness of the treatment. Almost everything 
is here. Not only are the major parties 
described, and their rise and fall 
analysed ; minority groups, from the 
Antimasons and the Know-Nothings to 
the Dixiecrats, pass across the national 
scene and make their contribution to the 
political pattern. Locofocos, Wide- 
Awakes, and the Maine Law men appear 
—the Plug-Uglies sadly fail to achieve 
Dr Roseboom’s recognition—and on the 
whole he makes it clear who they were 
and what they represented. Occasion- 
ally, however, the concision of the treat- 
ment blurs the exposition. Those, for 
example, unfamiliar with New York 
State politics will have to read the book 
very carefully indeed to trace the split 
in the Democrats during the 1840s, 
when there were not only the Van Buren 
Barnburners and their rivals the 
Hunkers, but also, after the election of 
1848, the subdivision of the Hunkers 
into Soft and Hard Shells over the 
question of re-aligning with Barn- 
burners. 

This is a textbook fault. But it is 
one which perhaps could have been 
avoided had Dr Roseboom planned his 
book with a little less emphasis upon 
recent and more familiar events. The 
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last fifty years of American politics 
receive 200 pages of text ; the first fifty 
years only 100 pages, and yet it is pre- 
cisely these first years of the Republic, 
in which parties were inchoate and out 
of which the organised political party 
of today was emerging, that need the 
fullest possible treatment. 

Other faults are those of over- 
simplification and omission. Is it fair 
to Stephen Douglas to accuse him of 
being primarily interested in 1854 in a 
Pacific railroad ? And surely the role of 
Hearst in the manceuvrings of 1932 
deserves some mention. Withal, how- 
ever, Dr Roseboom has produced a 
noteworthy book, a very’ useful 
compendium and aide-memoire. 


An Encyclopzxdia of Growth 


Economic Development 


By Gerald M. Meier and Robert E. 
Baldwin. 

John Wiley, New York. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 588 pages. 68s. 


7. is less a book than a skilfully 
boiled down library. Almost unbe- 
lievably inclusive, logically constructed, 
erudite in theory and practical in its 
presentation of facts, it is at once history, 
analysis, gazetteer and bibliography of 
its subject. That subject is itself widely 
interpreted ; it is not—like that of most 
similarly ttled books—the “ take-off 
crisis” of the contemporary under- 
developed economy which is in question, 
but growth in general, the under- 
developed area being seen in perspective 
as a special case. 

The book opens with a conceptual 
discussion: the authors reject economic 
welfare as a measure of growth on the 
grounds that it is too subjective ; they 
prefer economic potential—which can 
be devoted either to welfare as generally 
conceived or to sheer power. There 
follows no less an undertaking than a 
summarised history of economic thought 
as it relates to the question of growth ; 
the classical, Marxist, neo-classical, 
Schumpeterian, and _ post-Keynesian 
systems are duly expounded and com- 
pared, and their respective assumptions 
about human behaviour are analysed. 
The history of economic thought is 
followed by an essay in the theory of 
history ; and in the light of these general 
preliminaries the authors pass on to 
practical policy, first that whose aim is 
to accelerate development in those coun- 
tries where it has lagged, secondly that 
whose aim is to maintain development 
in those countries which have reached 
maturity. Fourteen closely-printed pages 
of classified bibliography round off the 
volume. 

The authors have tackled a job that 
really demands collaboration between 
Keynes, Toynbee, and the largest size of 
electronic brain ; so it is no very severe 
criticism of their abilities to say that 
they have failed to pull it off. The 
failure, in any case, is relative. They 
may not have advanced, at any point, 
the frontiers of knowledge about what 
makes economies grow, stagnate, or de- 
cline; but they have carried out a most 
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workmanlike consolidating operation. 
The more widely their book is read and 
consulted, the harder it will become for 
anyone either to talk sheer nonsense 
about economic growth or to offer lop- 
sided views lacking historical perspec- 
tive, sociological realism, and a reason- 
able degree of economic sophistication. 
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Ottoman Liberals 


The Young Turks 
By E. E. Ramsaur, Jr. 


Princeton University Press. London: 


Oxford University Press. 180 pages. 32s. 


ucH has been written about the 

Young Turk Revolutions of 1908 
and 1909 and their consequences. Little 
attention, however, has been bestowed 
hitherto on the less dramatic and spec- 
tacular propagandist activities of the 
liberal Turks who took refuge from 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II in Paris, Geneva 
and elsewhere abroad in the twenty 
years preceding these events, and on the 
actua] preliminaries in Turkey to the 
outbreak of 1908. These are the lacunz 
that Dr Ramsaur’s book seeks to fill, 
and it fills them lucidly and succinctly. 

The clear first chapter on the back- 
ground is followed by the inevitably 
rather dull but essential annals of the 
very beginnings of what came to be 
called the Young Turk Movement, the 
“Society of Union and Progress” 
originated by a group of medical students 
in Constantinople and then, of necessity, 
transferred to the asylum of foreign 
countries. One of the more satisfactory 
turns of history’s wheel was to bring 
the Paris group’s stern, uncompromising 
Positivist leader Ahmed Riza back from 
exile to the Presidency of the first 
revived Turkish Parliament. 

The story becomes more alive with 
the escape from Turkey at the end of 
1899 of one of the Sultan’s brothers-in- 
law, that enlightened and frustrated re- 
former, the Damad Mahmud Pasha, with 
his two sons. All these rebels against 
the misrule of Abdu] Hamid II, although 
they differed among themselves about 
method, were united in the belief that 
the Ottoman Empire of many races and 
faiths must be preserved, likewise the 
dynasty of Osman under a new monarch. 
There was no anticipation in the minds 
of any of them of the policy carried out 
a generation later by Mustafa Kemal, 
the Atatiirk, that of re-Turkeyfying the 
country by shedding its non-Turkish 
provinces. 

There is a clear account of the first 
“Congress of Ottoman Liberals,” con- 
vened in Paris in 1902 under the presi- 
dency of Damad Mahmud’s elder son 
Sabah ed-Din. This Congress revealed 
two divergent trends. One section advo- 
cated an Ottoman Confederation under 
the dynasty as the common link binding 
together the Empire’s various nationali- 
ties, and favoured the “ benevolent” 
intervention of the great powers to 
secure the necessary reforms. The other, 
rejecting the principle of European 
intervention, concentrated chiefly on the 
change of monarch and the revival of 
the stillborn constitution of 1876. The 
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author goes on to relate how in 1907 the 
expatriate groups were merged with an 
organisation which had begun to grow 
up at home within the Macedonian 
Third Army Corps and was directed 
from the conveniently cosmopolitan 
Salonika. The story ends in 1908 with 
Abdul Hamid’s temporary triumph. 

Dr Ramsaur, who seems to oscillate 
between the US Foreign Service (in 
Turkey and the State Department) and 
the teaching of history, has read deeply 
and his researches have covered a field 
so wide that his bibliography is itself a 
useful contribution to the study of the 
period, Having mastered his subject, he 
has produced a well reasoned, workman- 
like account of the prelude to the 1908 
Revolution, presented with a sanity and 
objectivity not always found among 
writers on the Ottoman Empire. It is 
possible that he may have accorded to 
Mustafa Kemal somewhat too influential 
a part in the events of 1908; but his 
judgments are based on knowledge and 
his comments are shrewd. 


Everyman’s Statistics 


Statistics : A New Approach 


By W. Allen Wallis and Harry V. 

Roberts. 

Methuen. 684 pages. 50s. 
HARD-HEARTED reviewer picked up 
this book with misgivings. So many 

approaches claim to be new; this one 

was particularly long ; and moreover he 
had caught a glimpse of exercises pre- 
faced with the jolly exhortation “Do It 

Yourself.” 

But spirits soon picked up, for this 
introduction to statistics can lay claim 
to novelty. Other books have argued 
that no great mathematical knowledge 
is required to understand the tests de- 
rived from the mathematical theory of 
statistics. But this book is concerned, 
before even introducing simple statistical 
tests, to give the reader an understand- 
ing of the problems and uses of statistics, 
to give him a feeling for statistical in- 
vesugations. Moreover it is not a book 
written for the agriculturist, or for the 
engineer, or for the social worker or for 
any other specialist. It is a book about 
Statistics written in the belief that this 
is a subject that can help in everybody’s 
business “as a method of making wise 
decisions in the face of uncertainty ”—a 
definition that may not altogether please 
theoretical statisticians but has an jntel- 
ligent appeal. : 

The first half of the book is readable 
In the ordinary sense of the word: 
It is practically devoid of even a 
mathematical symbol and contains only 
Simple arithmetical calculations. The 
second half requires studying, for it 
packs into it the standard techniques: 
Sampling distributions, tests of signifi- 
cance, design of experiments, time series, 
quality control, correlation, regression, 
and the like, explained with a minimum 
oi mathematics and yet not distorted. 
But probably the main appeal of this 
book is in the extraordinary variety of 
examples the authors have found to 
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illustrate the applications of statistics. 
So many of the laws of variability were 
first investigated in the biological field 
that textbooks tend to draw examples 
largely from it. But it demands great 
enthusiasm from a student to feel an 
interest in the actual outcome of a statis- 
tical test on, say, the effect of fertilisers 
on the yield of potato crops. Many of 
the examples in this book make inter- 
esting reading in themselves: they range 
over such topics as aircraft losses, 
housing supply, television and library 
use, demand for steel, operating costs 
of cars, errors of executives, the Kinsey 
report, a control chart for travel ex- 
penses, the odds against a mother having 
seven girls in a row, and a passage from 
Thucydides illustrating the application 
of the mode. One example of the uses 
of statistics in the last world war may 
be quoted as an illustration: 

The question of the most fruitful divi- 
sion of flying time between training and 
bombing missions in the case of B-29 
airplanes operating from the Marianas 
was resolved by a statistical study of the 
relation between training time and 
accuracy of bombing. It was found that 
with an increase of training time from 
four per cent to 10 per cent of the avail- 
able flying time, the number of bombs 
on the target doubled. 

Written by two professors at the 
University of Chicago this book reflects 
the experience of nine years of teaching 
and is an excellent general introduction 
to statistics. 


Bulgarian Patriot 


Dimitri Stancioff Patriot and 
Cosmopolitan, 1864-1940 


By Nadejda Muir. 
Murray. 287 pages. 25s. 

HIS is European history, between 

about 1870 and 1940, seen from an 
unusual angle—that of Bulgaria, one of 
the smallest and youngest participants 
in the game of power politics. Dimitri 
Stancioff was at school in Vienna in 1878 
when the Sultan was driven out of Bul- 
garia by the Czar’s armies, retaining over 
it (until 1908) only a nominal suzerainty. 
In 1887, Stancioff was called away from 
his law studies in Vienna to join the 
entourage of the newly-elected ruler of 
Bulgaria, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. From then onwards, 
apart from 1915-18 when he was forced 
to retire from public life because of his 
pro-Entente leanings, he worked con- 
tinuously to improve and consolidate his 
country’s status and position. He be- 
came foreign minister for a short time 
between 1906 and 1908, but the greater 
part of his career was spent serving as 
Bulgarian representative in the capitals 
of Europe—St Petersburg, Paris, Rome, 
London. 

Mr Stancioff’s life is told here by his 
eldest daughter, Nadejda, who, before 
her marriage, worked closely with her 
father as confidential secretary and inter- 
preter. It is a book in which, under- 
standably enough, allowance must be 
made for the strong sentiments felt by 
both father and daughter of patriotism 
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towards their country and of loyalty 
towards its adopted rulers Criticism of 
King Ferdinand scarcely goes beyond a 
passing admission that he could be diffi- 
cult. The claim that in 1912 Bulgaria 
did not aspire to capture Constantinople 
wil] surprise many historians. The reason 
for the outbreak of the second Balkan 
war in 1913 (when Bulgaria, furious at 
the division of the spoils, attacked its 
former ally, Serbia, without warning) is 
gracefully skated over. 


But if allowance is made for it, the 
natural bias of the author detracts very 
little from the value and interest of this 
book. There are some fascinating 
glimpses of life in Bulgaria in its early 
days of liberty, although very little 
attempt is made to describe the country’s 
internal development—Mr  Stancioff 
himself took no interest in Bulgaria’s 
internal politics. (But a very engaging 
picture emerges of Bulgaria’s peasant 
leader and postwar prime minister, 
Stambolisky, who was taken to Cam- 
bridge while on an official visit to 
England in 1920, and showed much 
more interest in the dons of King’s than 
in the School of Agriculture—the real 
object of the expedition—because, as he 
said in a remark that was not transjated, 
Balkan people certainly know more about 
crops than the British.) There are vivid 
accounts of the post-1918 journeys like 
the sad pilgrimage to Paris in 1919 to 
sign a dictated peace treaty, and meet- 
ings like the Lausanne conference in 
1922-23 where Stancioff worked desper- 
ately and unsuccessfully to secure a 
Bulgarian outlet in the Mediterranean 
since he felt that this was the only way 
of turning his country permanently to 
the West and preventing it from falling 
under Russian influence. He did not 
live to see the iron curtain fall between 
his country and the West. 


Sad Sugar 


The British West Indies Sugar 
Industry in the Late 19th Century 


By R. W. Beachey. 
Blackwell. 190 pages, 


HE second half of the nineteenth 

century was a dismal, almost dis- 
astrous, time for the sugar industry of 
the British West Indies. It was also a 
ume of change: sociologically, through 
the great influx of indentured labour 
from India; technically, through the 
gradual introduction of modern 
machinery ; and financially, through the 
disappearance of small individual estates 
—often as the result of foreclosures on 
mortgages—and their amalgamation into 
larger units. 

What this must have meant in terms 
of human suffering, and what economic 
and social lessons can be drawn from the 
history of the period, this book does not 
tell us. It draws no conclusions and 
formulates no theories. Nevertheless, as 
a factual presentation of the results of 
research into a comparatively little known 
period of colonial history it fulfils a 
useful purpose and will be of consider- 
able interest to anyone concerned with 


30s. 
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the West Indies or with the cane sugar 
industry. 

The main controversy was over free 
trade. The competition which the 
West Indies faced in the British 
market came from subsidised exports 
of European beet sugar. Although 
the West Indian sugar industry was 
on the verge of destitution, the 
British Government was for many 
years unwilling to introduce counter- 
vailing duties—the Colonial Secretary 
himself taking the view that “If Ger- 
many, Austria and France are taxed to 
give the British consumer sugar at a 
cheap price, why complain?” But the 
benefits of free trade were not for every- 
one; for the British Government de- 
cided that Britain could not concur in 
any arrangement by which American 
goods went into the British West Indies 
on the same terms as British goods, 
refusing to allow the sugar colonies the 
right to legislate against Great Britain 
over tariffs—an interesting example of 
one law for the rich and one law for 
the poor. 

Unfortunately the chapters in the book 
dealing with sugar technology are not 
up to the standard of those on tariff 
legislation ; it is clear that the author is 
out of his depth in dealing with the 
technical problems of sugar manufacture. 


Fertile Anthropologist 


Man and Culture: An evaluation of 
the work of Malinowski. 
Edited by Raymond Firth. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
32s. 


300 pages. 


opopy who grew to_ intellectual 

maturity in the thirties can fail to 
remember Bronislaw Malinowski, for he 
was, as Professor Firth says in the intro- 
duction to this book, somewhat of a 
legendary figure. His influence spread 
far outside his own academic subject. 
His career in itself was remarkable. A 
Pole by birth and education, he made his 
home in England, became a master of 
the English language, and transformed 
anthropology by his genius as a field 
worker and his fertility as a teacher and 
theoretical thinker. 

The twelve essays in this book are a 
tribute to the vitality of his ideas ; they 
are critical as well as appreciative and 
show how he inspired developments that 
upset some of his own pet hypotheses. 
This applies especially to his concept of 
culture as the apparatus for satisfying 
the basic biological and social needs of 
human groups. The topic is dealt with 
judiciously by Dr Richards, a little de- 
fensively by Dr Piddington, learnedly 
by Dr Parsons, controversially by Dr 
Leach, who relates Malinowski’s ideas 
to the pragmatist philosophies of the 
early nineteen-hundreds. The broad 
conclusion is that Malinowski’s zeal led 
him to oversimplify the connections be- 
tween biological needs and social institu- 
tions, though his functionalist theory 
served a valuable purpose in stimulating 
a new approach to the study of social 
behaviour. 
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Other contributors to this volume dis- 
cuss Malinowski’s work in linguistics, 
magic and religion, family and kinship 
systems, law and politics, and economics. 
Throughout, his chief interest was the 
individual rather than the group, and 
the clash between the demands for con- 
formity, rationality, orthodoxy and 
utility made by society and the personal 
purposes of the individual. The pendu- 
lum has swung and Malinowski’s pupils 
now criticise him for having underrated 
the power of the law and the relevance 
of our own economic categories in primi- 
tive society. But they agree that the 
challenge of his observations and ideas 
put new life into sociological research. 
It was characteristic of Malinowski that 
he effectively emphasised the application 
of anthropology to the problems of 
colonial territories, as Dr Mair and Dr 
Hogbin explain. 

This authoritative and scholarly book 
has one, perhaps inevitable, weakness. 
It is overwhelmingly academic. This is 
a pity, for Malinowski was one of the 
very few anthropologists whose writings 
had a meaning and a message for the 
educated man-in-the-street. 
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The National Film Theatre 
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Associated-Rediffusion has, in just over two years, produced the 
greatest number of independent television broadcasts of distinction in the service of 
the public. 

As a tribute to this achievement the National Film Theatre is devoting a week 
to outstanding film features made by Associated-Rediffusion under the title of 
CAPTIVE CINEMA. This programme will be held in the new premises of the 
Theatre at Waterloo, London from December 11th to 17th. 

Says’ Mr. Derek Prouse of the National Film Theatre: “The regular work 
done by the group (the Features Section of Associated -Rediffusion) may prove 
the most lively stimulus to British documentary since the war. Our aim is to make this 
astonishing development more widely known’’. 

Audiences at the National Film Theatre will see a representative selection from 
such regular features as ““This Week”’,““Look in on London” and ““Members’ Mail”. 


In addition to 194 feature programmes like these and 130 educational trans- 
missions for schools, Associated-Rediffusion has also produced 133 full length 
plays. (Remember ‘Act of Madness’. . . ‘The Giaconda Smile’ . . . ‘Dead on Nine’ 
..-°The Young and the Guilty’. . . “The Roof Garden’ ?) 

Associated-Rediffusion is the only independent television company with a 
permanent, fully-staffed Features Section—sending teams, for example, across the 
U.S.A., Soviet Russia and Southern Asia, to quicken contact between the peoples 
of the world. 





ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


serving the public with distinction 
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Total net ($ million). 18,874 
Average per capita. $209 Telephones .......... 3,123,449 
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22,364,902 Homes wired for electricity 13,527,330 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staif in London. 








Trade War in Washington 


WASHINGTON, DC 


LTHOUGH the military response to the sputnik was the 
first item on the agenda when the convalescent Presi- 
dent met the leaders of both congressional parties on 

Tuesday, it was not the most controversial. There is 
general agreement that more money must be spent on 
missiles and research ; there is no such unity over the 
Administration’s emphasis on foreign aid and foreign trade 
as the peaceful response to the Russian challenge. But 
Congress cannot avoid meeting these two politically difficult 
matters head on in the coming pre-election session. In the 
first place, the new International Development Fund, estab- 
lished last summer as the long- 
term instrument for channelling 
economic aid to the under- 
developed countries, received an 
initial endowment of only $300 
million, none of which has yet 
been lent. Its work cannot 
seriously begin unless Congress 
builds up its resources to about 
$1 billion. Secondly, the Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements Act, 
which delegates to the President 
under rather stringent conditions 
Congress’s power to make tariff 
concessions, will expire on June 
30th unless it is renewed mean- 
while. Neither piece of legisla- 
tion will have an easy passage. 


With increased military expen- 
diture and lessened business 
activity together threatening to 
create a deficit in the Budget, 
both the Administration and Con- 
gress will be searching for spend- 
ing programmes which can be cut. 
Although the Administration 
is looking in such directions 
as the extensive benefits for ex-servicemen, which create 
a welfare state within an unwelfare state, Congress prefers 
to pinch those who do not cast American votes. Also, 
unfortunately, the Administration did not wholly succeed 
in the last session in its efforts to separate the military 
aspects of foreign aid from the economic aspects so that 
the former could be assimilated in the more politically 
palatable defence budget. As a result the additional cost 
of supplying America’s allies with missiles will push up the 
amount that has to be requested for foreign aid for the 
coming year. 


But the bitterest struggle will almost certainly be over 
the extension of the law permitting trade to become freer. 


“Watch Where You Aim Those Things” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 


Both sides have been drawing up their ranks, drilling their 
troops and plotting out-flanking manceuvres well in advance. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives, who favours 
the legislation, thinks it will pass but only “ after one whale 
of a battle.” Other political observers are not so hopeful. 
The protectionists, organised by the indefatigable Mr 
Oscar Strackbein and his nation-wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy, believe that 1958 is their year. With each 
successive extension of the Trade Agreements Act, for one 
year in 1953, for a single year again in 1954, and for three 
years in 1955, their vote in the House of Representatives 
has become stronger. In 1955 the bipartisan protectionist 
, coalition came within one vote 
of victory on a crucial division. 


~The Republican tradition has 
always been against freer trade. 
The important shift has been in 
the Democratic ranks, especially 
in the normally internationalist 
South. While only one southern 
vote was cast against reciprocal 
trade in 1953 and 1954, the figure 
had gone up to sixteen in 1955. 
Half of these came from the 
textile states of North and South 
Carolina and Georgia and were 
closely correlated to the textile 
districts within these states. Pro- 
tectionist agitation has been main- 
tained in both the old textile 
areas of New England and the 
new ones of the South, and, 
through Mr Strackbein’s intri- 
cate web of contacts, this im- 
portant industry’s plea has been 
linked with those of all the 
declining handicraft and 
“Jabour intensive” industries 
which are scattered over 
nearly every political constituency in the United States. 


In preparation for next year Mr Strackbein has been 
rushing around the country opening up fresh branches of 
his organisation. In Chicago he claims that he was surprised 
to find as many as twenty-three industries represented at his 
meeting, with manufacturers of such things as varnish and 
“ mobile homes,” whom even he had not known to be in 
trouble, alongside such old familiars as makers of knitted 
gloves, glassware and scientific appliances, Each industry 
is told how pressure can best be brought to bear where it 
will weigh heaviest with a politician. A proper economic 
survey of most congressional districts would probably show 
that, taken as a whole, the economy of each one gains far 
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more from foreign trade than it could possibly lose by 
foreign competition. But the declining industry which 
feels itself hurt is usually far more active and skilled 
in applying pressure, especially when supplied with Mr 
Strackbein’s propaganda “kit,” than are its prosperous 
neighbours who are often entirely oblivious of the extent 


to which their success is ultimately bound up with overseas 
demand. 


The danger to next year’s legislation lies in the possible 
loss of further Democratic votes, not only those of Con- 
gressmen from the textile areas but also of those from 
marginal districts who are tired of voting for a Republican 
President’s trade policy only to have that fact used against 
them by Republicans exploiting local protectionist senti- 
ment. The price demanded by the liberal Democrats for 
the wholehearted support that will be needed from them 
if the Trade Agreements Act is to stand a chance includes 
a vigorous identification of the Republican leadership with 
the measure and the delivery of a much larger slice of the 
Republican vote in its favour than in the past. These extra 
Republican votes will be needed to counter the Democratic 
desertions that are bound to occur ; they will also provide 
liberal Democrats with some defence against the local 
breed of Republican at home. 


HE protectionist tactic is not to allow the Trade Agree- 

ments Act to expire outright, but to defeat its purpose 
by amending it. If the Act expired tariffs would be frozen 
at the present levels, under which Mr Strackbein’s clients 
groan. The plan is to extend the Act, with amendments 
spelling out conditions under which import quotas would 
be mandatory and directing the Tariff Commission to report 
to Congress rather than to the President on whether an 
“escape clause” should be invoked to cancel a tariff con- 
cession which is said to be injuring a domestic industry. 
The commission takes into account only immediate 
economic factors ; at present its recommendations are more 
often than not over-ridden by the President on broader 
national grounds. Under the protectionists’ amend- 
ment its findings would -have binding effect, after 
lying before Congress for sixty days, unless challenged by 
either House. 


Those who want to encourage the growth of international 
trade have not merely to fight this line of attack but also to 
convince Congress that it must take a broader view than it 
has in the past. This time the Administration will ask for 
tariff-cutting powers to be delegated to the President for 
another five years. But this will not be of much value 
unless the amounts by which a tariff may be cut are sub- 
stantial, and unless something is done to reverse the trend 
in the last few extensions of the law towards an ever more 
generous definition of what constitutes “ injury to a domestic 
industry.” Indeed a number of expert witnesses before 
the House subcommittee on foreign trade policy, which 
opened hearings this week, maintained that tariff cutting 
had gone as far as it could go under the theory which 
governed the original law—that concessions could be made 
which would not injure anyone. As Dr Howard Piquet, the 
trade specialist in the Library of Congress, told the sub- 
committee squarely: “A choice must be made. Are we 
going to continue to avoid.all injury and confine ourselves 
to token tariff reductions or are we going to enact legislation 
that will make increased imports possible ? Only Congress 
can decide.” 
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Bipartisan Blow-up 


HE President’s third illness in two years has led, as the 
first two did not, to a frank discussion of whether it 
would benefit the country for him to make way for more 
vigorous leadership. This willingness to contemplate a 
future without Mr Eisenhower is a measure of the serious- 
ness of the times—and of the respect which the Vice Presi- 
dent has earned, even among his old enemies, the Demo- 
crats, for his growing maturity of judgment, his energy and 
his political skill. For the time being, however, speculation 
has been silenced by the remarkable speed of the President’s 
recovery. 

Mr Eisenhower was able to preside at a cabinet meeting 
on Monday and, for part of the time, at the critically impor- 
tant meeting on Tuesday at which the Administration 
discussed with the congressional leaders of both parties its 
programme for the next session and its proposals for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. The President was 
doomed to disappointment if he had hoped that his presence 
would guarantee a favourable reception from the Democrats 
for a programme which contains little that is new, apart 
from a moderate increase in defence spending and some 
amendment of the Atomic Energy Act. The Democrats see 
no sign of the “ sense of urgency ” needed to catch up with 
the Russians on all fronts. It seems certain that in the next 
session they will take an increasingly independent and high- 
handed line. 

The first casualty was the frail bipartisan bridge between 
the Administration and Mr Stevenson. The President, who 
had not met the defeated Democratic candidate for four 
years, brought himself at last to invite Mr Stevenson to 
accompany the American delegation to Paris on December 
16th. Before he had consulted his party colleagues, Mr 
Stevenson’s reply was that he would make up his mind in 
a week or so—probably because then it would be known 
whether Mr Nixon would be his uncomfortable fellow- 
traveller. A few hours later Mr Stevenson, in an unfortu- 
nate display of indecisiveness, announced that he would 
not go unless there were “ compelling developments,” since 
he did not wish to be identified with decisions which did 
not command his support ; this would “inhibit and mis- 
lead” his friends at home and abroad. The suggestion 
is that Mr Stevenson, while satisfied with the Administra- 
tion’s military proposals, feels that those in the political 
and economic sphere fall short of what is needed to meet 
the Russian challenge. It is fairly clear, however, that Mr 
Stevenson’s “friends at home” were determined not to 
be inhibited from attacking the Republicans through the 
presence of a hostage in the enemy’s camp. 


Johnson’s Shock Treatment 


HE Senate’s Preparedness Subcommittee has adjourned, 
. until December 13th, its hearings on the progress, or 
lack of progress, of American missile development. But 
already the committee has achieved much of its basic pur- 
pose—to shake the American people out of any complacency 
which remains over their military superiority. The worst 
shocker came with reports of the secret evidence given by 
the intelligence authorities : practically all American bases 
in Europe, Africa and the Middle East are now threatened 
by Soviet ballistic missiles and so are all American cities 
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20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
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Seasonal Sailings 
save you £120 or more 


A journey to ‘Down Under’ is a major operation 
to be planned wisely, economically and well 
beforehand. So choose your time, travel Boomerang 
and you can save at least £120 on the normal first 
class fare and even more if you return ‘One Class’. 
The P & O Boomerang Ticket means that by 
travelling out during the quieter times February to 
May and returning during September to December 
of the same year or next, specially reduced fares 
operate to your advantage. First class or ‘One Class’ 
you will find the voyage equally enjoyable. 

The P& O Boomerang Ticket is a true case of time 
being money. So sail ‘ Boomerang’. 


22 FOR SINGLE Here’s a suggestion. Travel during the months 
JOUR of February to May and you get more for your 
NEY money. How ? The first class accommodation is 
PASSENGERS up-graded during the quiet season and you may 
have a wider choice of cabins at a lower rate. 


Your Travel Agent can help you with details or write direct to : 
14/16 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1 WHITEHALL 4444 
122 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3 AVENUE 8000 
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THE SHERATON-ASTOR 
WELCOMES YOU TO 
NEW YORK CITY 


The ‘‘Crossroads of America” is Times Square in Manhattan — and 
presiding majestically over Times Square is the Sheraton-Astor Hotel. 
One of four famed Sheraton Hotels in New York City — one of 
45 Sheraton Hotels located coast-to-coast in the United States dnd 
Canada. Sheraton is the epitome of American hospitality. Here are some of 
the many advantages Sheraton offers International Visitors: 


* Reservations held if ships or planes are delayed 

¢ Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 

¢ Bilingual departments * Sheraton’s Family Plan: 

No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 

(except in New York, Syracuse, Los Angeles and French Lick) 
For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Alberto de Leon, 
Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St., New York 1, N. Y., U.S. A, 


THE WELCOME IS WONDERFUL AT 


—_ 
SHERATON HOTELS 


COAST-TO-COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 


EASTERN DIV. PROVIDENCE DETROIT 

NEW YORK Sheraton-Biltnore Sheraton Cadillac 

Park-Sheraton SPRINGFIELD, Mass. cheer RAPID CITY, S.D. PASADENA 

Shenton hates = Kimball ae Sheraton -Johnsan Huntington Sheratom 
neraton-McAlpin ALBANY = Z 5 

Sheraton-Russell Sheraton-Ten Eyck Sheraton-Jefferson pte a 

BOSTON ROCHESTER CeAn ain 

Sheraton -Plaza Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Fontenelle Sheraton-Warrior 


FRENCH LICK, Ind LOS ANGELES 
French Lick-Sheraton Sheraton-Towa House 


CANADIAN Div. 
MONTREAL 


5 LOUISVILLE SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
aoe . ae - Sheraton-Seelbach Sheraton-Carpenter cae goat owe 
Sheraton Carlto Sheraton Hote > Watters ; ne Laurenties 
Sheraton-Park SYRACUSE The Watterson Sheraton-Cataract 


DALLAS 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn Sheraton Hotel 
Penn-Sheraton Sheraton-DeWitt Motel Opens 1959 
BALTIMORE MIDWESTERN DIV. AKRON 
Sheraton Belvedere CHICAGO Sheraton Hotel 
PHILADELPHIA Sheraton-Blackstone INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton Hotet Sheraton Hotel Sheraton Lincoin 


CEDAR RAPIDS, towa TORONTO 
Sheraton-Montrose King Edward Sheratoa 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont, 
Sheraton -Brock 
HAMILTON, Oat. 
Royal Connaught 


PITTSBURGH 


PACIFIC DIV. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton - Palace 
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DO YOU WANT TO PRESENT YOUR PRODUCT AT ITS BEST 
TO THE PEOPLE WHO MATTER MOST? 


Of course you do. And LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
and LIFEEN ESPANOL, magazines distinguished 
in content and format, are unique in their ab- 
ility to give your product a “‘better look”. 
The powerful visual impact of their large 
page size and superb reproduction add great 
strength to your selling story. And remember, 


: | : your message placed in these magazines will =~ His 
a | reach the key people in business, government 
e : and the professions, 


INTERNATIONAL : EN ESPANOL 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL published in English fortnightly, 

circulates in 120 countries outside North America. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL is printed in Spanish every fortnight 

for Latin America. LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, 


Their combined net paid circulation of more than 635,000 is TIME & LIFE BUILDING, 
concentrated at upper income levels. Join other leading NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
companies the world over who have invested in advertising 

in these international magazines. 
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within 500 miles of the coast, since these missiles can be 
fired from submarines. The Secretary of Defence, Mr 
McElroy, told the committee of a series of steps designed 
to enable the United States “to stay ahead or get ahead.” 
No one except he himself and his subordinates had any 
doubt but that it was entirely a question of doing the latter. 

These steps, which will add about $2 billion to the cost 
of defence in the coming fiscal year, are mainly concerned 
with speeding up and expanding existing programmes for 
developing missiles and for strengthening the defensive 
warning system and the retaliatory force of the Strategic 
Air Command. But there is also to be an “ active pro- 
gramme in various satellite fields.” To many people this 
week one of these fields has been providing, in the attempt 
to launch the “ Yanknik,” an illustration of what is wrong 
with the whole American defence programme—too little 
and too late. The committee was concerned because a 
recommendation that the satellite scheme should be given 
top priority in 1955 seems never to have received high level 
consideration in the Defence Department. Mr McElroy 
is now considering whether the department should not be 
reorganised in order to simplify the making of decisions, to 
counteract inter-service rivalry and to ensure that intelli- 
gence reports get full attention. 

Underlying all this is a recognition that the Russian 
scientific success has been achieved by hard work and con- 
centrated schooling—not by spying. To meet this challenge 
the United States must, as a special committee has just 
told the President, train more scientists as quickly as it can 
and meanwhile make better use of those it has. It is being 
suggested that the most effective way of ensuring the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the scientific community would be 
to invite Dr Oppenheimer, the pre-eminent physicist who 
was branded as a security risk in 1954, to return to active 
government service. Even Dr Murray, the Atomic Energy 
Commissioner who condemned him most strongly then, is 
now ready to see him reinstated. The sputnik has also made 
Dr Murray, now an influential congressional adviser, change 
his mind about another, even more important aspect of 
security. Arguing that today secrecy cannot halt Soviet 
progress but only that of the free world, he is urging amend- 
ment of the Atomic Energy Act in order to permit all types 
of nuclear information, military as well as civilian, to be 
exchanged with America’s allies. The President is about 
to ask Congress for such an amendment. 


Atoms Run Aground 


HERE the exploitation of atomic power can call on 

the government’s long purse, the pace of progress is 
quick. In Quincy, Massachusetts, this week the keel was 
laid for the first surface fighting ship to be powered by 
atomic energy, the cruiser Long Beach, which is to be 
launched in 1961. By 1960 the first atomic-powered mer- 
chant ship should be afloat ; and the fear that the Russians 
may beat the Americans to the atom-powered aircraft has 
led the Air Force to agree, reluctantly, that the responsibility 
for this disputed project should be placed in the hands of 
one man, Major General Keirne. 

What is languishing is the development of electricity 
from the atom ; under its “ partnership plan” the govern- 
ment has left this for the most part to private enterprise. 
The reasons are clear enough. The first full-scale American 
reactor, that at Shippingport, came into operation this week 
on the fifteenth anniversary of Enrico Fermi’s first nuclear 
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chain reaction. It was expected to cost $48 million, apart 
from $42 million for research and development ; in fact it 
cost $70 million. And the electricity it is to produce will 
cost 65 mills a kW hour, compared with 7 mills for con- 
ventionally produced power. It is no wonder that the 
enthusiasm of the private electricity companies for keeping 
the government out of the atomic power field is waning 
when the price tag is so large. Mr Strauss, the chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, has already had to concede 
that more government help is being considered for “ first 
generation” plants—the first of each new type to be built 
in a commercial size. 

By his admission, Mr Strauss has taken some of the wind 
out of the sails of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, which last month was turning an eager ear 
to the complaints and ideas of scientists and businessmen 
in the nuclear field. The Democrats, who are in the 
majority, see the present crisis as proof of their contention 
that the government must itself build nuclear power plants. 
The private electricity firms hope Mr Strauss can continue 
to ward off this threat to their interests. But they are also 
coming to the conclusion that larger building subsidies, and 
perhaps even the operating subsidies which are now for- 
bidden by law, are needed to keep private nuclear enterprise 
afloat. Mr Strauss will have to be exceedingly agile to 
preserve the cherished idea of an atomic partnership 
between government and industry, now that the Admini- 
stration is going to contribute a larger share of the costs. 


Private Means for Public Ends 


HANKS to the great philanthropic foundations, private 
Ef citizens in the United States have the means to repair 
some of the most glaring omissions of Congress. With the 
aid of $500,000 from the Ford Foundation, the Committee 
for Economic Development, a nonpartisan group of busi- 
nessmen and educators, is undertaking the broad monetary 
investigation which the President proposed to Congress in 
his State of the Union message last January. There has 
not been an authoritative survey of American financial 
institutions since the Aldrich Commission of 1908, which 
led to the creation of the Federal Reserve System. Nearly 
forty years have elapsed since then ; the gross national 
product has become five times as great ; and a whole crop 
of financial institutions has grown up outside the banking 
system. One question to be examined is whether this ex- 
pansion has undermined the control of credit by the central 
bank. Others, according to Mr David, the chairman of the 
CED, are whether centralisation of the Federal Reserve 
System has gone too far, and whether the impact of credit 
restraint upon different types of lenders and borrowers 
might, or should, be altered. 

The objective expert inquiry which Mr Eisenhower 
sought was swamped in the House when the advocates of 
easy money climbed aboard. But even in the Senate, which 
passed a Bill authorising such a study, the method of 
appointing the men to undertake it was a great bone of 
contention. The CED has gone to considerable pains to 
protect the independence of its commission. The three 
year study will not be finished until 1961, after the passions 
of the next presidential election have subsided: and the 
members of the commission are to be chosen, not by the 
CED, but by an intervening committee of distinguished 

Continued on page 870 
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Why not put the Power Lines Underground? 


As part of the programme to provide 
Britain with power for prosperity,enough 
nuclear power stations will be built 
to provide 5 to 6 million kilowatts of 
power. Work was started in January, 
1957, on the construction of the first 
two nuclear stations for the Central 
Electricity Authority and on the third 
in September last. 


The pylons of Britain 
are the outward sign 
of a new hope for 
Britain’s future. 
They bring cheap 
power to help the 
farmer increase 
production. ‘They 
bring the farmer’s 
wife the cleanliness 
and convenience of 
a modern kitchen 
like this one. 


The search is going on for other 
nuclear power station sites on the coast 
and large river estuaries. 

‘Tocarry power to the industrial areas, 
to the towns and country, main trans- 
mission lines must be built to connect 
the power stations to supply points feed- 
ing the distribution networks. These are 
the 132,000 volt Grid and 275,000 volt 


Supergrid lines. They are as necessary 
as the power stations. 

Why, it is sometimes asked, must these 
main transmission lines be placed above 
ground, to the possible detriment of the 
landscape? Why cannot underground 
cables be used? It is because of the pro- 
hibitive cost. Overhead lines operating 
at 275,000 volts cost about £25,000 a 
mile. Underground cables for this voltage 
would cost between £300,000/£400,000 
a mile — twelve to sixteen times as much. 

Overhead lines are not, of course, 
peculiar to Great Britain. They are 
common in all countries of the world for 
carrying electricity cheaply from the 
power stations to the industries and 
communities that need it. 

If Britain’s prosperity power is to fulfil 
its purpose, it must be cheap power, and 
it cannot be cheap without economical 
transmission and distribution by over- 
head lines. 


This series of advertisements is 
being published by the Central 
Electricity Authority so that every- 
one will understand the nation’s 
electric power programme and why 
itisnecessary tohavenotonlyelectric 
power stations, but also pylons to 
carry the power where it is needed. 
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Manipulated Democracy 


WASHINGTON, DC 
wE two-hundred-page opinion with 
which Judge Thomas Clary, of the 

Federal District Court in Philadelphia, 
concluded the first stage of a four and a 
half year anti-trust suit between road 
hauliers and railways was an instructive, 
terrifying and entertaining revelation of 
the ruthless battles fought between major 
economic interests in the state legis- 
latures and federal regulatory commis- 
stons. The suit was a civil one brought 
under the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
trust Acts by forty-one long-distance 
hauliers and the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association, seeking injunctive 
relief and triple damages against thirty- 
five railway companies, the Eastern Rail- 
road Presidents’ Conference and Carl 
Byoir and Associates, a public relations 
firm with head offices in New York. The 
plaintiffs claimed that the railways’ 
unfair methods of competition amounted 
to a conspiracy to drive the hauliers out 
of business, in order to create a mono- 
poly of long-distance transport in the 
north-eastern part of the United States. 


Very Private Public Relations 


‘ 


The railways, the original “ natural 
monopolies,” were thrown on the defen- 
sive in the nineteen-thirties and again at 
the end of the war by the new competi- 
tion from lorries. In their perplexity, 
they turned to Mr Byoir, who had had 
previous success in defeating a sulphur 
tax in Louisiana and in representing the 
distillery interest in the corridors of 
Congress. This time he was not to 
publicise his clients, but to conceal them. 
On the grounds that the _hauliers 
damaged the roads, special taxes on 
lorries, based on their weight and the 
distance they travelled, were to be 
pushed in New York, New Jersey and 
Ohio. A spontaneous “ grass-roots ” 
demand for these taxes must be created, 
with no whisper as to the identity of the 
interested sponsor. It was the technique 
of the front organisation. Judge Clary 
called it “ the Big Lie.” 

From the 6,000 pages of evidence and 
968 exhibits the judge has culled a vivid 
and circumstantial description of all the 
campaigns. In New York the Citizens 
Public Expenditure Survey,  Incor- 
porated, an old-established and respected 
body, commissioned an _ independent 
study of the state’s highways and 
revenues. The results, which favoured a 
weight-distance tax, were circulated to 
every mewspaper and the leading civic 
organisations in the state by the Empire 
State Transport League, whose note- 
paper was headed by many prominent 


names. 
Princeton Polls, headed by a Dr Sly, 


then conducted a public opinion survey 
to find out where people thought the 
money needed for rural roads should 
come from. The answer overwhelmingly 
favoured an increase in charges for the 
use of the highways by heavy lorries. 
The Empire State Transport League 
circulated these sensational and scienti- 
fically acquired figures to editors of the 
smaller country papers, with suggested 
leaders supplied for their convenience. 
As supporting material there was 
attached a bunch of reprints of articles 
from such well-known magazines as 
Harper’s, Reader's Digest, Country 
Gentleman and Parade, calculated to 
arouse the latent grievance which every 
private motorist nurtures against the 
thundering giants of the road. The 
result was complete success. The weight- 
distance tax was enacted. 


Sheep’s Clothing 


Mr Carl Byoir must have felt that he 
had earned his hire. According to the 
judge’s findings, the consultants for the 
independent survey of New York’s roads 
were picked by Byoir’s after the Citizens 
Public Expenditure Survey had received 
“substantial subscriptions” from the 
railways. The Empire State Transport 
League had no existence outside its note- 
paper and a desk in a public steno- 
grapher’s office in Albany, the New York 


state capital. All its publications, 
correspondence and _ speakers’ panels 
were supplied by Byoir’s. So was the 


questionnaire used by Dr Sly. It was 
slanted so that the pol] gave people only 
two unpleasant choices besides a weight- 
distance tax—namely, higher registration 
fees for private motorists and a higher 
tax on petrol. 

Either the reprinted articles were 
completely “ ghosted ” at Byoir’s or well- 
known free-lance writers were commis- 
sioned by that firm, unknown to the 
editor of the magazine to which they 
submitted their work, with Byoir’s 
supplying the research material. Also 
Byoir’s political contacts had helped to 
choose the members of the two highway 
committees of the legislature and an 
agent from Byoir’s had written most of 
the press releases issued by the chairman 
of the Senate Highway Committee. 
Small newspapers received groups of 
pictures such as this: on top left, Mr 
Joe Louis giving a boxing lesson to his 
24-year-old son, on top right “ Miss 
Continuous Towel of 1949,” and in the 
lower half, a picture of heavy lorries 
breaking up the highway. Civic groups 
found their boundless hunger for lec- 
turers readily catered for. Mrs Bessie Q. 
Mott, who was on Byoir’s payroll, sent 
Byoir’s speakers on the circuit of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs, of whose Public Affairs Depart- 
ment she was chairman. 

But the piéce de résistance was the 
campaign in Pennsylvania. This state 
was an island in which lorries were only 
allowed to weigh up to 50,000 pounds 
when loaded. Since the surrounding 
States allowed much higher loads, this 
seriously interfered with long-distance 
haulage. As a result the hauliers invested 
heavily in the Pennsylvania state election 
—$40,000 to each party’s candidate for 
Governor and substantial help to candi- 
dates for the legislature. Despite heavy 
opposition the Big Truck Bill, putting 
the load alone up to 50,000 pounds, was 
passed. But an immense popular outcry 
caused the Governor to hesitate and to 
schedule two days of public hearings 
before deciding whether to sign it. The 
outcry was organised by a Byoir’s agent, 
working from the offices and using the 
notepaper of the Pennsylvania State 
Grange, a leading farm organisation. 

Byoir-written postcards calling on 
motorists to send in their protests were 
distributed by the quasi-official Associa- 
tion of Township Supervisors. When 
the Governor held his hearings there 
were twenty-one witnesses from twenty- 
one organisations against the Bill—but 
all their statements and accompanying 
press releases were by courtesy of 
Byoir’s. Finally the Governor received a 
summary of a road test of the effect of 
heavy lorries on different surfaces that 
had been carried out in Maryland. The 
summary, which was distorted, was 
leaked by the public relations officer of 
the Maryland State Highway Commis- 
sion, who was earning substantial 
“expenses” for doing part-time “re- 
search ” for Byoir’s. The Governor of 
Pennsylvania vetoed the Bill. 


Unmasked by a Woman 


The chairman of Byoir’s had reckoned 
on everything and everyone except for 
Mrs Sonya Saroyan. This Indonesian- 
born secretary, described by one witness 
as “a strange dish of tea,” was working 
on Byoir’s Pennsylvanian campaign. 
Passed over. for promotion, she walked 
out in a huff, carrying with her carbon 
copies of Byoir’s inter-office memos, 
which she handed over to the hauliers. 

The hauliers’ instinctive reaction was 
to hire a public relations firm of their 
own to fight the railways with their own 
weapons. But, says the judge, “ wiser 
heads” among the hauliers prevailed, 
with the result that the present charges, 
which the judge found when he first saw 
them to be “of a rather incredible 
nature,” have stood up in court. The 
defendants have now appealed on the 
grounds that their actions are protected 
by their constitutional right to “free 
speech.” In the meantime, the people 
who seem most in need of good public 
relations are Carl Byoir and Associates. 
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Continued from page 867 

experts such as Dr Arthur Burns, the former chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. They are to pick men 
representative of all important interests in the community: 
labour, for the first time, will have a voice in a financial 
inquiry. This broad base has obvious virtues. But the 
members of the commission will bear a heavy responsibility 
to act in the national interest rather than as a collection of 
competing pressure groups if their report is to carry the 
weight it should. 


Stockyard to Supermarket 


N 1920 the five major meat-packing firms, swollen by 
war profits, were corseted with an anti-trust decree 
which ever since has confined them to the slaughter and 
processing of livestock and to closely related fields ; they are 
not allowed to deal with other foodstuffs, such as fish or 
groceries, and cannot go into retail trade. Soon afterwards, 
the regulation of the industry was taken away from the 
Federal Trade Commission and put under the Department 
of Agriculture which, it was then thought, would control 
it more strictly. Now efforts are being made to reverse 
both these decisions for reasons which illustrate the revolu- 
tion that has taken place in food distribution. 

Three of the five original meat packers, the Armour, 
Swift and Cudahy companies, are appealing to the Depart- 
ment of Justice to reverse the 1920 decree, on the grounds 
that the danger of monopoly no longer exists and that out- 
moded legal restrictions are affecting both their sales and 
their profits adversely. They argue that road transport has 
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reduced the importance of the huge railway stockyards, such 
as Chicago and Kansas City, where the big five had their 
plants, both as markets for livestock and as distributing 
centres for the products ; nor are the big companies any 
longer the sole owners of refrigerated transport facilities. 
The growth of huge chains of food shops has removed any 
possibility that the big packing companies might dominate 
the retail side of the trade if they were to enter it. More- 
over, these chains prefer to sell their own brands of meat 
products, so that the independent meat packers have diffi- 
culty in finding retail outlets ; this is why they now want 
to open their own shops. Finally they would like to be able 
to diversify their operations—the modern way of pushing 
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up profits—as their smaller competitors are allowed to do. 

Because the food chains have entered the meat business 
Congress is considering putting it under the Federal Trade 
Commission rather than the Department of Agriculture. The 
latter can cope with sanitary conditions in slaughter houses 
and the grading of meat, but has neither the staff nor the 
funds to deal with price discrimination, misleading advertis- 
ing and other forms of unfair competition. According 
to the law any company which has a 20 per cent interest in 
a meat-packing concern is regulated in all its activities by 
the Department of Agriculture. Food distributors have 
therefore been going into meat packing not so much for 
its own sake as to escape from the strict supervision of the 
FTC, to the annoyance of their rivals. The commission 
recently found itself obliged, because it had no jurisdiction, 
to dismiss charges of taking unfair advertising allowances 
from suppliers made against Food Fair Stores, one of the big 
chains of supermarkets, because the chain operates a meat- 
packing plant—although its products account for only 5 per 
cent of Food Fair’s retail sales. 


Counting Next Year’s Senators 


ENATOR JENNER’S sudden announcement, at the age of 
S only 49 and after representing Indiana for thirteen 
years, that he will not stand for re-election next autumn 
is a relief to President Eisenhower and his modern Repub- 
licans. It saves them from the embarrassing necessity of 
deciding whether to work for a man who has condemned 
all that they stand for, at home and abroad, in a most 
intemperate and primitive way, in order to help him to hold 
a much-needed seat for the Republican party. It has 
twenty Senate seats to defend in 1958, the Democrats only 
twelve. This, however, can hardly be why Mr Jenner 
chose to retire ; the only explanation suggested so far is 
that he felt lonely in the Senate with both Mr McCarthy 
and Mr Welker gone and with only Senator Malone of 
Nevada to share the fight for what they call conservatism 
and others regard as reaction. 


The Democrats are jubilant, since it is always easier to 
run against a newcomer than an incumbent, but New 
Jersey is where they have real reason to rejoice at a retire- 
ment. For there Senator Alexander Smith, one of the best 
informed and most respected Republicans on the Foreign 
Relations Committee, has announced that at 77 he does not 
feel justified in undertaking another six-year term. New 
Jersey, unlike Indiana, is a state which is far from solidly 
Republican and one in which a Democratic trend is in full 
flood ; the Democrats had unexpectedly large majorities in 
last month’s voting for Governor and State Assembly. The 
triumphantly re-elected Governor, Mr Meyner, will cer- 
tainly do his influential best to see that the excellent Demo- 
cratic chances of victory are not weakened by a bitter 
struggle over the choice of candidate ; the Republicans, who 
have harmed themselves in this way in New Jersey before, 
look like doing so again. One of them, Mr Bernard 
Shanley, did not wait for Senator Smith to make up his 
mind before leaving the White House, where he had been 
the President’s appointments secretary, and announcing that 
he would try for the senatorial nomination. But his 
precipitancy will do him more harm than good, now that 
a number of more polite, more experienced and more 
popular Republicans from New Jersey are free to challenge 
him in next spring’s primary election, 
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Harvard Unfair? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


FEW weeks ago, Dr Pusey, the President of Harvard 

University, appeared as the guest of the television 
programme “ Meet the Press.” This opportunity, which 
falls more usually to Senators or other political notables, 
came to Dr Pusey because he is leading Harvard College, 
the undergraduate core of his university, in the biggest 
fund-raising campaign ever conducted by a private institu- 
tion, a drive for $82.5 million of additional endowment. For 
that matter, everything about the drive is impressive, as 
befits the institution which even the parochially midwestern 
Chicago Tribune concedes to be “ America’s Number One 
University.” The names of those serving on the various 
committees that are an inevitable part of fund-raising sound 
like selected pages from Who’s Who in America. With the 
big battalions thus drawn up, the problem is to cause waves 
of money to roll in without making the kind of splash that 
dampens the enthusiasm of smaller contributors. 

Those in charge of the campaign realise that everyone’s 
first question is bound to be: “ Why does Harvard, with 
nearly a half-billion dollars of endowment, need money ? ” 
Their answer is a list of improvements, hardly any of which 
can possibly be regarded as frills or luxuries, and most of 
which are the product of those two familiar trends in 
American education, rising costs and increasing demand 
for educational services. Among the major items are 
$16 million for staff salaries, plus $5 million for new pro- 
fessional chairs, $4 million for aid to students, including 
scholarships, a $15 million endowment for the library (the 
largest university library in the world), $10 million for new 
academic buildings, and $25 million for additional housing 
for students and young instructors. 

The evidence of need is convincing. For instance, the 
seven existing undergraduate houses had 1,846 residents 
twenty-one years ago ; they now have 2,666, and over 300 
other students live in “ overflow dormitories ” which lack 
many of the advantages, tangible and intangible, of the 
houses, the Harvard equivalent of an Oxford or Cambridge 
college. Academic overcrowding is in some cases even 
worse ; enrolment in chemistry classes has risen by 100 per 
cent since 1928, while space in which to teach the subject 
has increased by only 10 per cent. Above all, the income 
from endowment, which 25 years ago provided 42 per cent 
of the college’s total income, now amounts to only 27 per 
cent. Tuition fees have been raised, and no doubt will be 
raised further, but each increase has to be offset by offers of 
more scholarships. 


ESPITE the strength of these arguments for giving, 

Harvard is aware that its ambitious campaign is 
likely to arouse some resentment elsewhere, some tendency 
in other universities to say: “‘ Granted that your needs are 
real, ours are much more desperate.” Few will dispute 
the argument that Harvard College has the special responsi- 
bilities which accompany a position of leadership, but being 
reminded of this may not be much of an antidote for envy. 
There is perhaps more balm in the fact that Harvard’s huge 
endowment, when stripped of funds earmarked for non- 
college purposes, and then related to the number of students 
it serves, ceases to occupy a lonely eminence ; on this basis, 
some smaller colleges are as well or even better off. 
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But the main argument used by the strategists for the 
campaign is that Harvard, by the mere act of launching 
its giant drive, will help all its fellow colleges by dramatising 
the need for funds to support institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and particularly the private ones. These do not enjoy 
the benefits, as the state universities do, of the economies 
of large-scale production and of appropriations from the 
legislatures. Significantly, at the meeting in the Harvard 
Club of New York where the decision to undertake the 
campaign was announced, President Smith of Swarthmore 
College endorsed this view that Harvard is “ carrying the 
flag” for all the privately supported colleges. It has also 
been argued that by raising its professors’ salaries Harvard 
will be “ upping the union scale,” thus moving boards of 
trustees across the land to follow suit. 

There is littke doubt that Harvard will, after much hard 
work by devoted volunteers and by the small core of full- 
time fund-raising personnel in Cambridge, Boston and 
New York, succeed in reaching its goal by next June. 
Some $15.4 million in advance gifts and pledges had 
already been received this autumn, with the planning and 
organisation of mass solicitation only just being completed. 
And it is all being done by a campaign notable, in this age 
of the high pressure promoter, for restraint, good taste, and 
relevance to real academic needs. But the supply of dollars 
available or potentially available for support of private 
higher education is far from limitless. 

There may be some basis for the fears of other institu- 
tions that Harvard, while “ carrying the flag,” may also be 
making off with a large share of the swag. With corpora- 
tions and foundations providing an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of the money that supports private higher education, 
there is a tendency for the benefactions to flow through 
safe channels, into the coffers of the already rich and firmly 
established colleges, as opposed to the less famous but often 
deserving ones. This is not, of course, Harvard’s fault, 
and it would be self-defeating indeed for the academic 
world in general to ask Harvard to follow a policy of self- 
abnegating mediocrity. The fact remains that, if the United 
States is to retain a healthy balance -between the public and 
private sectors in higher education, it must find ways of 
helping not merely the Titans—the Harvards, Yales, 
Columbias—but also a host of other institutions, large and 
small, for whom the competition for the philanthropists’ 
dollar shows few, if any, signs of easing. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Public Health Service, which was a pioneer in the 
use of X-rays to detect tuberculosis, has now recommended 
that most mass X-ray programmes should be discontinued 
because of the risk from radiation. Skin tests should be 
used instead to uncover cases of the disease which is still 
active in about 250,000 Americans, despite a decline of 
30 per cent since 1952. A number of states have outlawed 
the use of X-rays in fitting shoes, and efforts are being 
made to end the unnecessary use of X-rays in the care of 
children and pregnant women. 


* * * 


In August for the first time since 1948 the number of old 
people receiving public assistance dropped below 25 mil- 
lion ; the average monthly payment was $59.19 and the 
average age of the recipients 75. 


i 
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Britannias flying A MILLION}K 


longest, most exacting 


BOAC Britannia fleet averages 112 
hours revenue flying daily 


In February, BOAC introduced the Britannia into pas- 


senger service on the London-Johannesburg route. Since 


then the number of services has steadily increased, and 
today BOAC’s fleet of fifteen Britannia 102’s is oper- 
ating on seven of the world’s longest and most exacting 


air routes. 


Britannias are now flying more than a million miles a 


month: 
LONDON TO SYDNEY 
23,602 miles round trip 


LONDON TO HONG KONG 
19,613 miles round trip 


- three times a week 


“ - twice a week 


LONDON TO TOKYO 
19,610 miles round trip 


LONDON TO SINGAPORE 
15,988 miles round trip 
LONDON TO JOHANNESBURG 
‘12,476 miles round trip 
LONDON TO COLOMBO 
10,404 miles round trip 


LONDON TO ADEN 
8,092 miles round trip 


three times a week 


once a week 


three times a week 


once a week 


once a week 


BOAC Britannias are now achieving a fleet average pet 
aircraft of over 74 hours revenue flying a day, seven (lays 





a week—an annual utilisation rate of 2,750 hours. Fora 
new aeroplane to have achieved this during its first year 


of service is a quite exceptional record—already in the 
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VIMILES A MONTH on world’s 
gjair routes , oil 


upper bracket of world airline utilisations—and one 
which reflects high credit on the operator. 
| Britannia 300’s and 310’s are now being delivered to 
| BOAC, El Al Israel Airlines, and Aeronaves de Mexico. 
They have also been ordered by Canadian Pacific, 
Cubana de Aviacion, Hunting-Clan Air Transport and 
ek |] Northeast Airlines. Britannia 250’s are on order for the 
Xoyal Air Force and the Ministry of Supply. 





eek 
per B&B ; ? Ss 7 OL n a“ e oka 

The Bristol Proteus jet-prop engines o! the Britannia are the 
ays most powerful in airline operation anywhere in the world. 


vr é During the first 7} months of scheduled service, their permis- 
sar A j rcra f T sible running time between overhauls was increased from 500 

to 1,050 hours—the fastest that any engine has ever been 
the BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED approved for such a life after going into service. 
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French Law controls the 
naming of the finest brandy 
with extreme severity. It decrees 
that only brandy originating 
from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 
may bear the proud title of 
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Remy Martin produce Fine 





The end to a perfect dinner— 
as decreed by French Law 





Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get a 
really fine brandy . . . genuine 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 
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Only [OA 


“serves Toronto 
from the U.K. 


And flies you there and 
back for as little as £17.3.0.* 


TCA’s first-ever non-stop service 
from London via Glasgow is yet 
another of the many ways TCA — 
and only TCA — brings the whole 
of Canada to you. And now it’s 
made even easier for you. TCA’s 
Pay Later Plan is now in operation. 
You need pay only 10° down 
and you are off! Up to 24 
months to pay the balance. 


*10%, of a Tourist Excursion 
Return —London to Toronto. 





Wherever you’re going 
in Canada, your Travel Agent 
is the man to see. 





Contact your Travel Agent or 


TRANS-CANADA 
AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mall, London, $.W.1. Telephone: WHitehail 085! 
and at Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham. 
Serving Europe, all Canada, the U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, and the Caribbean 
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Hongkong’s Lurking Fears 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


HE instruments of authority in Hongkong were once 

frivolously ranked in order of effective power and influ- 
ence as first, the Hongkong Jockey Club ; second, Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson ; third, the Hongkong-Shanghai Bank ; 
fourth, the Governor. Now the investor—frequently an 
absentee—must be admitted to this august hierarchy. 
Indeed, most shocks or reverses in the colony today are 
judged primarily in the light of their probable long-range 
effect on the investor’s confidence. In particular, any change 
that conveys even an impression of waning official British 
interest in the future of the colony provokes a deeper 
anxiety than do any fluctuations in the export trade. 
Reactions to the Admiralty’s decision to close down the 
seventy-year-old Royal Navy dockyard have reflected this 
sensitivity. No one in the government was really surprised 
by Whitehall’s recognition that Hongkong’s role as a major 
strategic base has ended, but in commercial circles the 
Admiralty’s action has spread alarm and despondency. 

The unions concerned, although classified as “ leftist ” by 
Hongkong’s moderate standards, have contented themselves 
so far with representations for improved terms of compensa- 
tion for the 5,000 workers who will lose their jobs. Similarly, 
the Communist vernacular sheets in Hongkong have con- 
fined their criticism to demands for full and speedy 
re-employment. Communist party agents are reported to be 
appraising the prospects of inducing displaced technicians to 
accept lucrative contracts in the Shanghai and Dairen dock- 
yards, 

Hongkong, teeming with cheap labour, has legally 
another forty years of colonial life ahead—“ time for Peking 
to organise another eight five-year-plans” as one textile 
industrialist put it. The leased territories revert to China 
in 1997 ; the ceded areas of Hongkong island and the main- 
land toehold of Kowloon, even if they should survive, could 
hardly endure alone. But foreign capital still pours into 
Hongkong. It is attracted by the unique combination of a 
stable and confident colonial government, freebooting enter- 
prise, unrestricted currency circulation, labour tractability 
and a complete absence of any impulses for political self- 
determination. It is estimated that in the first eight months 
of this year wealthy overseas Chinese alone transmitted $200 
million to Hongkong for investment ; they prefer to have 
their money in an anachronistic British colony than in either 
China or Formosa or any of the south-east Asian nations 
in which most of them live under some degree of envious 
discrimination ; a building investment in Hongkong can be 
amortised in five or six years and then return up to 20 per 
cent annually, 

Hongkong itself continues to manifest gross contrasts of 
extreme poverty and wealth and to tolerate lingering but 
stubborn segregation practices that are reminiscent of old 
Shanghai. The gracious mansions, gleaming swimming 


pools and hanging gardens of the Peak are a world apart 
from the ghettos of the roof-squatters in Kowloon and the 
foetid slums of the waterfront, which the truly heroic 
rehousing schemes of the government cannot hope to clear. 
A solution of the refugee problem is far beyond local 
resources, even under the dynamic direction of the present 
Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, who, unhappily, retires 
this year. At least 700,000 mainland Chinese have squeezed 
into the bulging sea-and-granite boundaries of the tiny 
colony. The population is probably three million. Natural 
increase is 75,000 a year. Planned migration of selected 
families, preferably under United Nations auspices, to places 
like North Borneo will have to be undertaken one day. 

In this surging human sea the dismissal of the unfortunate 
dockyard workers will clearly raise only an economic ripple. 
But the cessation of their particular employment, the real 
or fancied implications of the Admiralty’s withdrawal, the 
suggestions that Britain may be losing interest in its Far 
Eastern colony and even becoming reconciled to letting it 
wither on the vine, could all be factors in sapping internal 
confidence and discouraging investment from outside. This 
is where the real impact of the dockyard close-down is being 
felt in Hongkong. 

There are also rumbles of American military resentment. 
Washington may be silent officially, but experts on the spot 
do not conceal their private conviction that Britain should 
not expect the United States to assume all responsibility 
for the security of Britain’s Far Eastern interests. They 
concede that Hongkong has no future as a major strategic 
base and that the colony could not be defended by a British 
garrison in the event of a highly improbable local attack. 
But they submit that British economies should not be 
achieved at the expense of increased American commit- 
ments. Some American officers contend that, given a 
lightning seizure of the colony by Communist paratroops 
“to restore law and order” after party-organised sabotage 
and rioting, American public opinion might not support 
armed intervention, but might allow the coup to succeed by 
default in the course of an interminable anti-colonial debate 
in the United Nations. 

All this argument is admittedly speculative and artificial. 
But it has been touched off spontaneously by the dockyard 
decision—which itself has served to underscore Hongkong’s 
artificial existence and speculative future. While militarily 
there is doubtless no real hazard for Hongkong, commer- 
cially and industrially the question of continuing investor 
confidence is of surpassing importance. Two and a half 
hours away by ferry steamer, the spectacle of Macao, an 
earlier Hongkong now subsisting precariously on gold- 
dealing, gambling, smuggling and the manufacture of fire- 
crackers, is a grisly spectre to haunt Hongkong entre- 
preneurs. 
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German Policy for Nato 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


CRUEL report in Bonn has it that President Eisenhower 

has lately been unable to articulate the word 
“ reunification.” Its currency is a reminder, if any be 
needed, that the Germans are expecting Dr Adenauer to 
charge his Nato colleagues in Paris with their duty so 
militarily to empower, and politically to manage, the alliance 
that ultimately the Soviet government will be persuaded 
not only to abjure military adventure but also to leave 
Germany to the Germans. Dr Adenauer has to take this 
stand. Not only do the 34 per cent of the electorate that 
voted for the Social Democrats in September regard west 
Germany’s membership of Nato as an obstacle to reunifica- 
tion ; many of Dr Adenauer’s own coalition supporters also 
suspect that the West’s harried statesmen may be neglecting 
other—and much less costly—possible ways of achieving 
security. 

These doubts and objections have been newly fed by 
reports of the third Reith lecture which Mr George Kennan 
devoted mainly to the German problem ; he recommended 
western statesmen to reconsider their apparent expectation 
that Russia can be induced by a show of force to accept 
the prospect of a united Germany armed with the resources 
of the West. Dr Adenauer would like to give Nato some- 
thing of a new and less negative look. He is troubled 
probably less by the military implications of the sputnik 
than by the need for putting the alliance on a sounder 
political and economic footing. 

The political weaknesses have been manifest to every- 
body. The economic weaknesses are less apparent. Leaving 
the general picture aside, Dr Adenauer and his advisers are 
disquieted by the shallow roots of Germany’s present pros- 
perity. Come an ill wind, they fear, the plant would wither; 
economic recession would swiftly bring unemployment and 
discontent, undermining resistance to the political threats 
and blandishments blowing constantly from the east. They 
want the alliance to be tightened in all its functions. 


* 


All the greater the disappointment at President Eisen- 
hower’s illness. He alone, it was initially held, had the 
undisputed authority to crack the whip, call the straggling 
partners to order, and impart a new sense of urgent purpose. 
Hopes are now being transferred, but with an understand- 
able reserve, to Vice-President Nixon. Mr Nixon has, 
however, already gone some way towards winning German 
confidence through having emphasised in his speech of 
November 24th that by concentrating on the military 
implications of the Russian challenge the United States was 
in danger of overlooking its economic, psychological, and 
subversive threats—which, he said, would continue in the 
next five years to constitute the most active peril. This is 
what Dr Adenauer and Herr von Brentano like to hear. 
Political and economic counter action is the course they will 
be advocating at Paris. Intensification of military effort they 
take for granted. 


Until he was struck down by influenza last week the 


Chancellor was sedulously preparing for the conference, and 
of course his team still are. The need for a more pragmatic 
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approach to the international tangle is at last generally 
appreciated by the German government, including the 
juridically-minded foreign minister. For the first time for 
nearly a year Dr Adenauer has met the leader of the opposi- 
tion alone for the purpose of exchanging views about the 
policies that should be pursued. (Herr Ollenhauer passed 
on the text of a resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Social Democratic party, urging the govern- 
ment to reject offers, however pressing, of nuclear weapons 
for the Bundeswehr, and to strive for the demarcation of an 
area in the heart of Europe where nuclear weapons would 
not be mounted.) 


Herr von Brentano has had the mission in London this 
week of trying to bring about the closest possible pre- 
conference accord between the British and German 
governments without giving other Nato partners the 
impression of an Anglo-German “ gang-up.” In addition 
to the exchange of ideas for a general bracing of Nato, the 
talks in London were intended to anticipate amicably any 
obvious Anglo-German differences that might impair the 
alliance, such as the further withdrawal of British troops 
from Germany and that increasingly unsavoury annual bone 
of contention, support costs. The British Government has 
already made it known that the difference between the cost 
of stationing the forces of Rhine Army and the 2nd Tactical 
Air Force in the United Kingdom and in Germany con- 
tinues to be in the neighbourhood of {£60 million. 


Sir Paul Gore-Booth, the joint chairman of the Anglo- 
German economic committee, paid a one-day visit to Bonn 
last week to hear some German counter-suggestions. The 
Germans are prepared to help, but to a smaller extent ; and 
when the matter goes to Nato they want it to be finally 
decided under the label of financial aid to the whole rather 
than that of support costs paid to individual states for 
services to Germany. [This week’s British decision to take 
the question of support costs to Nato is discussed on 
page 846.] 


* 


Ways and means of strengthening the structure of Nato 
as a whole through closer political and economic co-opera- 
tion are now being exhaustively reviewed at the foreign 
office here, and the German delegation will make at least 
two or three practical proposals at Paris. The call for more 
frank and frequent consultation is naturally seconded by the 
Germans. They are of the opinion that more could be 
accomplished in this field if all the governments concerned 
were to keep more closely in touch with their permanent 
representative in Paris. It has been noted, for instance, that 
the Belgian and German representatives, who are regularly 
in close personal contact with their governments (Herr 
Blankenhorn has the Chancellor’s ear whenever he wants 
it), are much more usefully informed and generally effective 
at Paris than representatives whose communications wit! 
their base are desultory and slow. Another contemplate: 
German proposal envisages the compilation of an annu.! 


that has been so successful. Work on the military review 
continues all the year round. Answering the secretary- 
general’s exhaustive questionnaire, the several contributors 
finally present an invaluable picture of each memb+r 
country’s military and economic position. Why not, the 
Germans are asking, a political review ? Such an under- 
taking would necessitate the existence of a permanent group 
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for a Happy Christmas 
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They are Mr. Brandyman’s two luxurious long drinks that 
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exchanging political information and intelligence, not only 
about their own countries but also those of the eastern block. 
A third German suggestion is that the powers of the secre- 
tary-general might be widened to bring about a greater 
measure of consultation ; but it is appreciated that no 
mechanical rules can be made to fit the requirements and 
obligations of all fifteen partners alike. 

In the field of economic and technical cooperation the 
German purpose does not appear to be so clear. It is held 
that the Nato partners would be wise to clarify and corre- 
late their commercial and financial policies in the develop- 
ing countries, and to define the boundaries of competition 
Jest it become self-destructive. It is rather loosely hoped 
that more can be arranged to rationalise the common 
defence effort by a pooling of talents and experience, and 
by an agreed division of labour. But there are obstacles 
also in Germany. Scientific research, for instance, is not 
a federal matter. In commissioning German scientists with 
specific tasks Nato might have to deal with as many as nine 
different Land governments. 


Considering the interests of the alliance as a whole, the 
German government fears that the conference may reveal 
an inadequate political will among the partners, and that 
consequently little may be achieved beyond the recording 
of pious expressions of good intent. Considering the national 
interest, the government fears that Germany may be called 
on to make further contributions that will arouse dismay 
and resentment at home. It has heard with relief that the 
intermediate-range missiles cannot be delivered to Europe 
for some two years, and has been at pains to give the im- 
pression that the problem of setting up bases for them 
on German soil is not likely to be seriously discussed for 
the time being ; also that no decision is yet to be made about 
arming the Bundeswehr with nuclear weapons. But the 
prospect of acrimonious exchanges concerning the adequacy 
of Germany’s defence contribution in general is obviously 
viewed with considerable misgiving. 


New Zealand Goes Labour 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON 


Wie the New Zealand electorate voted last Saturday 

it swung just sufficiently towards Labour to unseat the 
eight-year-old National party government, but not enough 
io give Labour a working majority. At the time of writing 
it appears that the by-election for the safe National seat 
of Clutha, which has been made necessary by the death of 
the Labour candidate during the election campaign, will 
leave the former government with thirty-nine seats in a 
House of eighty, and the new government with forty-one, 
from which it will have to appoint a Speaker. The 
Nationalists, who previously had a majority of ten, lost six 
seats, including those of two Ministers, without any gains. 
Labour’s percentage of the total vote appears to have 
increased by roughly five. The Social Credit League’s 
hopes of effectively intervening as a third party have been 
dashed ; its vote dropped by nearly a third, and 72 of its 
80 candidates lost their deposits. Five Communist candi- 
dates shared the same fate. 


Mr Walter Nash, who becomes prime minister as he 
approaches his seventy-sixth birthday, faces some consider- 
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able problems. A good deal of the edifice erected by his 
party during its fourteen years in office between 1935 and 
1949 has been at least partially dismantled by the National 
party. Mr Nash obviously has no clear mandate to begin 
radical repairs and additions. Moreover, a good deal of the 
work done then has remained with the National party’s 
modifications, and one of Labour’s major problems will be 
to find a raison d’étre other than the desire to hoid office 
and the conviction common to all politicians that they can 
do better than their predecessors in office. 

At the moment Mr Nash stands committed by his election 
policy to an immediate income tax rebate, estimated to cost 
£19 million ; to improving the present retirement pensions 
and freeing them from means tests when the age of 65 is 
reached, at an estimated cost of something over {£10 
million ; to increasing the present family benefit of 10s. for 
each child to 1§s., at an estimated cost of about £9} million ; 
and to providing free text books for all children starting 
secondary school. Among these extensive promises, the 
guarantee of an income tax rebate of up to £100 on the 
gross tax levied for the financial year that ended in March, 
1957, undoubtedly had a marked effect on the voting. The 
Labour candidates felt that it justified them in assuring large 
numbers of lower tax-payers that they could tear up their 
current income tax assessments if they returned Labour to 
power. The National party was left to ask where the money 
was coming from—without getting a satisfactory answer. 


* 


The reasons for the National party’s defeat, however, go 
deeper than election bidding. The party has lost some of 
its friends by judging too many problems by standards of 
political expediency rather than by political principle, and 
others by refusing to go further and faster in dismantling the 
controls erected by the earlier Labour administration. There 
is a feeling in sections of the business community that New 
Zealand’s moderate credit squeeze is applied only to the 
private sector of the economy and that it is not, or insuffi- 
ciently, applied to government expenditure. In addition, 
New Zealand has all the discontents stimulated by moderate 
inflation, a rising cost of living and the frustrations 
engendered by trying to operate a welfare state, while 
remaining convinced that this can be reconciled with almost 
uncentrolled free enterprise. The defeat of the National 
party was the result of a variety of often incoherent griev- 
ances that accumulated until they were strong enough to 
turn out one government—but without seating its succes- 
sor firmly in place. 

No radical changes are expected from Mr Nash while he 
is thus situated. But no doubt he will return to increased 
import licensing as a means of regulating imports and trying 
10 build up New Zealand’s depleted overseas balances. He 
is also pledged to a policy of cheap interest rates, though it 
is hard to see how he will reconcile this with developments 
overseas. Labour has always attached importance to the pro- 
tection of New Zealand industries and may therefore restore 
some of the protective cover which was gradually removed 
by the National party. But neither the Labour nor the 
National party propounded any solution for New Zealand’s 
major problem: the falling prices of its overseas exports, 
particularly dairy products, and the probability that the 
dairy industry’s reserves will be speedily depleted by the 
levies now being made upon them in order to maintain the 
guaranteed price to dairy farmers. 

One perennial New Zealand controversy may be settled 
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for the time being—the abolition of the death penalty for 
murder. The former Labour administration abolished hang- 
ing and one of the first acts of the National party was to 
restore it. The Labour party’s policy is still abolition and 
Mr Nash will be forced to make up his mind quickly 
whether or not to put it into practice because two days 
after the election a deserter from an Italian ship, who had 
murdered another Italian in an Italian Club in Wellington, 
was sentenced to die on the gallows. 

In external affairs, there is little divergence between the 
outgoing government and the new administration, though 
Labour is more inclined to be critical of- American alliances 
and more wary of overseas commitments that are likely 
to involve the despatch of New Zealand troops overseas. 
But Mr Nash has always been a very strong advocate of 
Commonwealth ties and his party, which is essentially 
moderate in character, will back him strongly in this. 


Problems of a Party Manager 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


OR close on ten years Italy has been governed by 
Christian Democratic premiers depending for their 
main support on a Christian Democratic majority. Yet every 
time a cabinet minister makes a false step, the Christian 
Democratic party disclaims responsibility for the behaviour 
of “our friends in government” and reminds the elec- 
torate that the party programme, being sublime and, indeed, 
ineffable, must not be confused with the shifts and com- 
promises of the men in office. Whenever this happens 
Italians shake their heads and say : “ Fanfani is trying to 
ruin another premier ! ”. 

Last week it looked as though Signor Zoli’s turn had come 
to walk the plank, but the danger, which sprang from a dis- 
agreement with the party executive about the senate reform 
bill, has been averted. Signor Fanfani, the Christian Demo- 
cratic party secretary, has no marked predilection for this 
cabinet, but he does not want a government crisis to inter- 
fere with his plans for the approaching general election. 
Nor do the other party leaders want a crisis now ; so, unless 
there is some gross mismanagement in Parliament, this 
weakest of post-war governments, with no concerted 
majority in the Chamber, should last until May—always 
provided that it falls no fouler of the Resistance than it has 
done already. Feeling is running high since the attack on 
Signor Ferruccio Parri, the Resistance leader, during a 
Partisan meeting on Sunday. If Signor Zoli felt called on 
to resign, that would not suit Signor Fanfani’s book. 

Amintore Fanfani is the most astute party manager ever 
reared outside the communist fold. By coyping communist 
technique he has built up a party machine that makes him 
the most powerful wire-puller in the country. He has put 
his own men on the provincial committees which nominate 
the party’s election candidates. In this way he has deprived 
his rivals and adversaries—Pella, Scelba, Segni, Gonella— 
of the power to guarantee their followers that they will be 
returned to parliament. 

Signor Fanfani is no Duke of Newcastle who, having 
created a political machine, does not know what to do with 
it. He has a policy which springs from his intimate know- 
ledge of the party’s structure. The “ notables,” de Gasperi’s 
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mame for the Christian Democratic leaders, are potential 
right-wingers. Scelba and Segni would ally with the 
Liberals, Pella with the Monarchists and possibly the 
Fascists. These are the men who make policy and can find 
money. But Signor Fanfani knows that the party’s voting 
strength and its local organisers come from the ever widen- 
ing ranks of “ Social Catholics.” His aim is to keep the 
party on the left of centre, to make it strong enough to 
govern without the Liberals—after the election he will try 
to form a coalition government of Christian Democrats, 
Social Democrats and Republicans—but not so strong that 
its leaders are deprived of any excuse for not following the 
guidance of the Vatican. 

Four years after de Gasperi, Fanfani is up against de 
Gasperi’s old problem : how to keep the Christian Demo- 
cratic party independent of the Vatican. De Gasperi feared 
that clerical domination would provoke an_anti-clerical 
reaction. Signor Fanfani fears that the bishops will encour- 
age the party’s right-wing leaders to pursue policies that will 
alienate the mass of “ Social Catholics.” A period of short- 
sighted reactionary leadership could split the party and 
wreck his fine machine. Of course Signor Fanfani has to 
tread carefully. He needs the support of the parish priests, 
of Catholic Action and of the civic committees to win the 
election. His declarations of policy are cautious : “ The 
Christian Democratic party will choose its allies when the 
time comes. It is ready to collaborate with all who share 
its ideals.” In reality a left-centre coalition of the type which 
Fanfani undoubtedly hopes to see in government would 
leave the door open to future collaboration with the 
Socialists, provided Signor Nenni’s party keeps sufficiently 
aloof from the Communists during and after the elections. 
The grand alliance between Catholics and Socialists, 
abhorred and anathametised by the bishops, is still the ideal 
of the President of the Republic. Signor Gronchi and Signor 
Fanfani, who did not greatly love each other when Signor 
Gronchi became president, are drawn closer together by a 
common vision of the nation’s political structure. 

In Italy local origins are important in determining politi- 
cal attitudes. President Gronchi and Signor Fanfani are 
Tuscans. They see Italy as it looks from the centre: more 
Catholic than clerical, more socialist than communist, more 
democratic than liberal. The centre of Italy has no big 
industry, no big estates, no local parliamentary tradition as 
Piedmont has, and no mafia as in Sicily. Piedmont, Sicily 
and Sardinia are the regions that have produced most post- 
war politicians. The Tuscan outlook is different, perhaps 
less formally liberal but probably more realistic. It is 
symptomatic that the two leading personalities in Italian 
politics are not directly responsible to Parliament. 


Sudanese Sects and Politics:—I 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN KHARTOUM 


: Khartoum and Omdurman there is little sign of that 
sense of insecurity which elsewhere in the Middle East 
plagues the sober-minded Arab, the foreign business man 
or the timid minorities. A surprising instinct for demo- 
cratic forms is to be found in the Sudan, with its million 
square miles of unpromising land, its many races, and its 
wild passions still within the memory of old men. 
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The main antagonists, the Umma and National Unionist 
parties, have acquired some mature urbanity in their rela- 
tions. It is, however, an urbanity unlikely to survive the 
elections that are to take place next February 27th. The 
campaign will be hard-fought and has already been under 
way for many weeks. The Umma party has bought in 
France a six-seater plane for an airborne whistle-stop tour. 
The NUP, no longer enriched with Egyptian money, is 
relatively poor in all but election technique and its hold on 
the mind of the townspeople. 

Yet already there is evidence in the declining importance 
of the orthodox Khatmia religious sect of a fundamental 
change in the political structure of the Sudan. The NUP 
won the 1954 elections with a pro-Egyptian line and in 
alliance with the Khatmia. In due course the party broke 
with Egypt and brought the Sudan to independence. In 
doing so, it also broke its alliance with the Khatmia and cut 
across the influence of that sect’s leader, Sayed Aly 
el-Mirghani, to become the first substantial non-sectarian 
political party in the Sudan. This was a courageous deci- 
sion, for it threw the party up against opposition not from 
one, but from two, religious groups—both the Khatmia and 
the unorthodox Ansar who are followers of Sayed Abdur- 
Rahman el Mahdi, and who form the backbone of the 
principal political opposition, the Umma party. Between 
the millstones of the two powerful sects, the NUP ran a 
risk of being crushed. Indeed, this seemed to happen. The 
Khamia and the Ansar combined to bring down the govern- 
ment and the present coalition, led by the Umma, was 
formed. A new party came into being, the People’s Demo- 
cratic Party, to express the political aspect of the Khatmia. 


* 


It is now evident that the NUP was not crushed ; far from 
it. Forecasts of next February’s results—admittedly 
premature—vary considerably. The Umma and the NUP 
each hopes to win between 90 and 100 seats in a Chamber 
of 173 seats ; but each puts the other a good second and 
neither gives more than a handful of seats to the PDP. 
Less partial prophets incline to the view that the NUP 
and the Umma will be fairly evenly balanced, and that their 
ability to form a government will depend on whether they 
can win or buy seats in the non-Moslem south, which is 
not committed to either. They are, however, as pessimistic 
as the party prophets about the prospects of the PDP. 

These forecasts agree in recognising that neither the two 
sects nor their leaders, the two Sayeds, determine the poli- 
tical attitudes. With great speed the younger generation— 
aged 18 to 35—is abandoning its fathers’ reverence for the 
sectarian holy men ; young men may still kiss the venerable 
hand in politeness, but never the hem in humility. Their 
political reaction has been to abandon the religious “ whip,” 
with the result that fathers who are faithful to Sayed Aly 
and the PDP, have sons who are provincial bosses for the 
NUP—and, in one case at least, for the communists. The 
NUP claims that the same change is taking place in Ansar 
families, and: therefore that it will do better than some people 
believe in the Umma areas such as the Blue Nile, Darfur 
and Kordofan provinces. Whether this is so or not, the 
process seems to have gone farthest in the Khatmia sect 
because in 1954 Sayed Aly persuaded his followers into 
the NUP fold and the younger generation has refused to 
depart from it. The same generation of the followers of 
Sayed Abdur-Rahman el-Mahdi have no equivalent “ anti- 
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clerical” haven. For some years it has been accepted that 
when the two old Sayeds died the influence of the sects 
would decline sharply ; but the decline has come before 
their death, and this is of considerable importance to the 
Sudan’s future. The Umma will have to depend more on 
the success, wisdom and appeal of its policies than on its 
Ansar following. 

As for the coming election, the most sensible result would 
be a coalition of the Umma and the NUP. If the Umma 
won sufficient seats to rule on its own, it would drive the 
NUP into an alliance with the extreme groups in the 
country and augment the danger of a thinly-disguised 
authoritarian rule. If the NUP tried to rule on its own, 
there would be the danger of trouble in the Ansar provinces 
and of authoritarian rule on the grounds of emergency. If 
neither could rule on its own or would share power with the 
other, the result would be an unstable government depend- 
ing on the uncertain allegiance of the non-Moslems or of 
small groups in the Chamber. 

There is little likelihood of such an alliance during the 
election campaign and it would perhaps be unwise to ask 
it. These elections should give a fairly good indication of 
the political attitudes of the Sudanese. Although the Umma 
is effectively in control in the present coalition government 
the NUP seems satisfied that the election arrangements are 
fair and its leaders speak with confidence of the Electoral 
Commission. Trustworthy results could provide the only 
stable basis for party alliances. For the conflict now is 
more between persons than policies: how to combine the 
top men in an acceptable team. The best of the Umma, 
NUP and PDP all express themselves with a promising, 
and sometimes statesmanlike, moderation about the problems 
of the country and could work together if they really tried. 


(To be concluded) 


Malaya’s Five-Year Plan 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ORE than full bellies and increased access to life’s 
lesser amenities are at stake in Malaya’s five-year 
plan. If material wellbeing cannot cushion the sharp edges 
of inter-racial jealousy this brand-new nation of two almost 
equally numerous races is likely to have a more difficult 
passage. That is why, for political reasons alone, it is 
important that the plan should be reasonably successful, 
and in particular that the Malay peasant should move 
towards economic equality with the Chinese merchant. 

But one of the main Malay criticisms of the plan is that 
it still does too little to direct the flow of financial stimulus 
into villages and holdings as opposed to the towns and 
plantations. For instance, three-fifths of the government 
investment in agriculture and industry is to assist rubber- 
replanting. This greatly helps the large estates. It is true 
that an almost equal acreage of rubber smallholders— 
largely Malay villagers—can also benefit under the re- 
planting scheme. But it is a much greater deprivation to 
put half a smallholding out of commission in order to 
replant it than to do the equivalent with a thousand-acre 
estate; and the many small Malay cultivators who depend 
on coconut holdings are apparently getting no special help 
at all under the plan. 
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The importance given to electric power, which comes 
first among the public utility investments, is also criticised. 
Complaints are being made that electric power-stations 
mainly benefit European and Chinese-run tin mines and 
the compact Chinese “ new villages ” ; they do little for the 
rural Malay. Similarly, it is argued that the schemes for 
road and railway building concentrate too exclusively on 
improving existing main lines and trunk roads. Another 
criticism is that too little money is to be spent on thrusting 
branch lines and secondary roads through the unpioneered 
wilderness in order to open up new areas of cultivation 
for the land-hungry peasants. 

Apart from these criticisms, which come chiefly from 
the Malays, the main structure of the five-year plan appears 
to be reasonably sound. One-sixth of the industrial and 
agricultural investment will be for irrigation and land 
drainage—and this will be of great assistance to the 
Malay cultivators of the “ rice bowls.” So, too—if it goes 
into action effectively—will be the new Land Development 
Authority which has a capital of about £2 million and has 
been negotiating with the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion for further funds. This land. authority is to decide 
on the opening up of fresh areas and on the use to which 
they are put; it will also help with land surveying and 
clearance. With many Malay-populated regions so over- 
crowded that families are reduced to one-acre holdings, the 
Authority’s task is clearly very important. In the social 
sector (31 per cent of projected government investment) 
rural health centres are to be emphasised in an attempt to 
banish the debilitating diseases of the. Malay villages. Major 
expenditure on education is also promised, and a large part 
of it will be devoted to the still backward Malay village- 
school system, 

* 


Like all Asian nations today, Malaya wants to industrialise 
as part of its effort to raise living standards and provide 
employment for a fast-growing population. For instance, 
Petaling Jaya, near Kuala Lumpur, is being enlarged as 
a light industrial centre. This sector of development be‘ongs 
to private enterprise. What the government has done, as 
part of the five-year plan, is to take up a minority share- 
holding in a new Industrial Finance Corporation designed 
to provide long-term credits (up to ten years) for private 
undertakings. The other shareholders will be local banks 
and insurance companies and the Colonial Development 
Corporation. A Tariffs Advisory Board will probably be 
set up soon to fix “reasonable tariff protection” ; and tax 
reliefs are being offered to attract foreign investors. The 
government believes that, once European companies have 
taken the initial risks, it will be comparatively easy to 
attract additional local capital. It is hoped to launch 
chemical and minor engineering enterprises, but fresh 
foreign capital may be hard to come by until the 1959 
elections have given a pointer to longer-term political con- 
ditions in Malaya. 

The two main problems before the Malayan cabinet are 
how to finance its ambitious plan and—possibly even more 
difficult—how to find the skilled technical personnel to 
carry it through. Even allowing for the use of existing 
reserves and assuming that £28 million will be forthcoming 
from foreign loans and aid, the planners would still be some 
£30 million short of the £160 million which the five-year 
plan will cost. Domestic borrowing this year has been 
quite successful, thanks largely to the compulsory saving 
achieved through the State Provident Fund launched five 
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years ago; and the finance minister hopes for a ten per 
cent annual cut in Emergency expenditure—now {£16 
million a year—as the communist guerilla bands gradually 
become weaker. Even so his target sum is going to be very 
hard to reach. 


Still harder may be the task of replacing the many 
British technicians and administrators—particularly in the 
vital Public Works and Irrigation departments (one-third 
of them are said to be leaving). Already somewhat frantic 
efforts are being made to recruit engineers and doctors in 
India; but newcomers take time to acquire the necessary 
knowledge of the language and the country. It would not 
be surprising if Malaya’s five-year plan turned out to be 
a seven-year one ; but any slower rate of progress than this 
would spell political and economic danger. 


Safety First in Honduras 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


D* VILLEDA MORALES, the leader of the Liberal party 
in Honduras, has decided after all that he cannot risk 
presidential elections. After his party’s clear win in 
September, when an assembly was elected to draft Hon- 
duras’s fourteenth constitution, Dr Villeda insisted that he 
could only accept the presidency on a public vote. Last 
month he changed his mind and allowed the assembly 
to appoint him president for a six-year term. He explained 
that elections at this time would be very dangerous because 
the opposition would not observe good faith, As the 
Liberals won nearly two-thirds of the votes in September, 
Dr Villeda might have been braver, kept his word and got 
the presidency to boot. But he has already had a bad ex- 
perience of presidential elections. In 1954 he had a clear 
lead over his two opponents, but because he polled slightly 
less than half the total votes he could not, under the 
thirteenth constitution, become president. This deadlock 
led to Dr Julio Lozano’s dictatorship and the military junta 
that took over a year ago after some too blatantly doctored 
elections. 

Dr Villeda’s opponents accuse him of leaning dangerously 
far to the left. The customary charge is that with Liberals in 
power, Honduras will be vulnerable to the kind of pressure 
that once made Guatemala a communist beach-head in the 
western hemisphere. Dr Villeda, who was first an exile 
in the United States and then, in the days of the junta, 
ambassador in Washington, has been at pains to show the 
Americans that he is no red. A fairer label would be to 
describe him as a left-wing liberal of the same type as 
President José Figueras of Costa Rica. 

His change of mind has not been accepted quietly in 
Honduras. One of the two remaining members of the junta 
(the old soldier General Rodriguez was dropped some 
months ago) has resigned in protest, although in theory the 
junta is still in power until the assembly draws up a con- 
stitution. Some restlessness has been reported among officers 
in both the army and the air force, and the right-wing opposi- 
tion are now openly calling Dr Villeda pro-communist. Dr 
Villeda, who has been promising higher living standards and 
an attack on illiteracy, is a popular leader. But Honduras 
is a country with a turbulent history. The only surprise 
felt about the coup last year was that, for the first time, it 
was bloodless. 
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The leisurely way to 
France... 


via SOUTHAMPTON 
—LE HAVRE 


A modicum of relaxation in the midst of business 
is always pleasant. That’s what the night service 
from Southampton to Havre gives you between busi- 
ness appointments in London one day and a repetition 
in Paris the next. 

Whether you live in London or conveniently near 
to Southampton, there is no happier start than a cross- 
ing by the s.s. Normannia. 

—— The boat-train leaves Waterloo 

Mea Tn hi. at 7.30 p.m. Dinner is served 

a 7 on the train which gets to 
Southampton in time for 
some light refreshment on 
= >\ B/E board before you retire. By 

. a i joining the ship earlier in 

ae | the evening at the docks you 
Lay & can have dinner on board and 
a : a restful evening in the lounge. 

s.s. Normannia, one of our modern cross-channel 
ships, has no less than 325 sleeping berths, generous 
smoke rooms, lounges and bars, and a spacious dining 
room. 

With good food and drink at reasonable prices, 
a really comfortable berth and the knowledge that 
s.s. Normannia has stabilisers 
to smooth out the roughest sea, , 
you travel comfortably overnight F 4 
to arrive early next morning Ae: 
in France. 

For first-class passengers in 
a hurry for an appointment, a 
connecting train leaves Havre 
at 7.00, reaching Paris at 
9.23. Alternatively, you can 
breakfast leisurely on board 
and travel by the 8.45, first or 
second class, arriving 
Paris 11.41 a.m. 

Go via Southampton-Havre — the leisurely way 
to cross the Channel ! 
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Full information, Tickets and Reservations from Principal 
Travel Agents or Continental Enquiry Office, British Railways 
(Southern Region) Victoria Station, London, $.W.1 
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If you wish to take your car by s.s. Normannia, apply well in advance 
to the Central Motor Car Booking Office, British Railways (Southern 
Region) Victoria Station, London, S.W.1, or through the A.A. or R.A.C. 
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sell hard 
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Regional selling, and only 
regional selling, means massive 
local impact — saturation 
coverage of major markets. 
Olivetti have led in 
transforming portables into a 
near mass-market product. 
They are big users of 
Kemsley regionals. For 


‘dealer-lists’ that are vital 
for selling typewriters 
for the home. For 
that invaluable extra 
reader-attention — right 
at the point of sale. 








MORNING (Combined ABC sale : 405,555) 

Western Mail - Newcastle Journal 

Sheffield Telegraph - The Press and Journal, Aberdeen 
EVENING (Combined ABC sale : 1,227,982) 


Evening Chronicle, Manchester - Evening Chronicle, Newcastle 


The Star, Sheffield - South Wales Mcho, Cardiff 
Evening Gazette, Middlesbrough 


Evening Telegraph, Blackburn - Evening Express, Aberdeen 


SUNDAY The Sunday Sun (ABC 218,117) 
WEEKLY (ABC 85,932) 
Lancashire & Cheshire Weekly Newspapers 


KEMSLEY REGIONAL NEWSPAPERS 
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British Aluminium 
for Fire Engines 


The new water tender Type ‘B’ manu- 
factured by Hampshire Car Bodies 


Limited shows the extent to which 


aluminium can be used to produce a light speedy vehicle of great versatility, which can be offered 
at reasonable cost. Despite the provision for very complete equipment, including a built-in 


rear-mounted 500 g.p.m. pump, a 400-gallon water tank and twin hose reels, the unladen weight 
is only 3 tons. 


The body is fabricated entirely from folded aluminium alloy sections, panelled with embossed 
aluminium sheet. This panelling makes it possible to dispense with painting, thus reducing 


maintenance whilst retaining the excellent appearance characteristic of all vehicles used by the 


[A 
The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON 
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familiar prewar type of filling station, with its 

rows of pumps each containing and advertising 

a different brand of petrol, has been gradually replaced 
by the modern service station where only one brand— 
but usually several grades—of petrol can be bought. 
The “ mixed site” was replaced first by service stations 
each selling the products of only one marketing 
group, such as Shell-Mex and BP, Esso, and Regent. 
Today -the process is being taken a stage further, as 
“solus ” Shell, BP and National Benzole sites replace 
group stations where all three brands were on display. 
Garages and filling stations now selling petrol from 
more than one marketing company do perhaps less than 
a tenth of the total business. At the other end of the 
scale, the number of sites bought or erected by the oil 
companies has been rising. Just under § per cent of 
all sites are now company-owned, but they have 
nearly 10 per cent of the dealer sales. In between 
come the great majority of dealers, doing about 80 per 
cent of the business ; these have signed an undertaking 
to sell only one company’s petrol for a certain period. 
About a third of these “tied garages” have been 
signed up for periods of five years or less ; the other 
two-thirds, which sell over half the petrol sold through 
dealers, are tied to their suppliers for longer periods 
of up to 20 years. What, the motorist might ask, does 
this revolution in petrol marketing mean to me, in 
price, quality, service and freedom of choice ? For 
the answer, he must look at the potential supply of 
crude oil over the next few years. This seems to 
favour him, for it is likely consistently to outrun 
demand. Some of the surplus production will be in 
the hands of independent oil companies with no refining 
and marketing organisations, outside the United States, 
where imports of crude oil are now voluntarily 
restricted. They will therefore be forced to sell much 


M ‘entice have watched with detachment as the 
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Competition at the Pump? 


of their output at cut prices to the major oil groups, 
who have the facilities to refine and sell it outside the 
United States. Further, the demand for distillates 
and heavy fuel oils in Europe is rising faster than the 
demand for petrol, so there is also the prospect of a 
continuing surplus of the petrol that is produced jointly 
with the heavier products. 

But the motorist in Europe starts off with the odds 
weighted against him. High taxes on petrol, almost 
universal in Europe, directly discourage motoring ; and 
sales of petrol through dealers form a smaller segment 
—under 20 per cent—of the total demand for all 
petroleum products in Britain than they do in the 
United States. Heavy fuel oils, which contribute 
much more to total demand in Europe, have to be 
priced low enough to compete with coal. Refiners 
consequently have to look for a higher profit margin on 
petrol than on other products. 

Sales of petrol and Derv to large commercial con- 
sumers, such as lorry and bus fleets, and sales of gas, 
diesel and fuel oils to large commercial and industrial 
users, are regularly made at substantial discounts from 
listed prices. A penny a gallon off the price means a 
large reduction in cost to a firm that buys fifty thousand 
gallons a year. Yet a cut of this sort may get the 
business of an entire bus fleet or a large steelworks 
away from a competitor for a year. If refiners can 
obtain crude oil below posted prices, such price com- 
petition will become more intense. But the same 
pressures are not felt at the pump. The four major 
distributors in Britain—Shell-Mex and BP, Esso, 
Regent and Mobil, with Fina watching from the side- 
lines—could be described as an oligopoly ; a price 
cut at wholesale by one major company is met 
almost instantaneously by all the others. As the total 
market is relatively insensitive to marginal reductions 
in price, a price cut leaves each marketer with roughly 
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the same volume of sales at a lower price. In these 
conditions each company tries to hold and extend its 
share of the dealer market, not by cutting prices, but 
by offering better service and attempting to exclude 
its competitors from the best garage sites. 

By wooing dealers with special discounts off the 
wholesale price, by lending money below the market 
rate and giving them free advertising displays, each oil 
company attempts to obtain, through long-term exclu- 
sive dealing agreements, a stable share of the market. 
As the oil companies both fix the wholesale price and 
“suggest” the retail price, the dealer has, in effect, a 
guaranteed gross profit margin. Price discounts by 
dealers to regular customers who pay by monthly 
account are not uncommon, but open price cutting at 
the pump is rare. The oil companies do not encourage 
their dealers to cut prices, though they claim that they 
would not withhold supplies from one who did. But 
dealers may feel that, while their sales of high-priced 
premium grades of petrol are rising faster than their 
sales of the cheaper regular grades, they have little to 
gain by cutting prices anyway. 

This stability of prices at the pump could be upset 
by the entry into the market of newcomers who have 
no existing market to spoil by cutting prices. Spasmodic 
deliveries of single shipments of “distress gasoline ” 
and other surplus products from Continental or Western 
Hemisphere refineries can sometimes be disposed of 
at cut prices in the neighbourhood of the port. Few 
dealers would risk committing themselves to such 
uncertain suppliers. The “pirate” will therefore be 
more inclined, as a French company did recently in 
Britain, to look for customers among the big com- 
mercial consumers and industrial users—intensifying 
price competition there, rather than at the pump. 


NOTHER form of new competition may become 
more significant. An independent producer, let 

us assume, has to dispose of his crude to the major 
buyers at a 20 per cent discount off the posted price. 
He may, in fact, be taking a larger cut if, as in the 
Middle East, he still has to give the government of the 
producing country a half-share of profits calculated on 
the posted price. Will it then be more profitable to set 
up his own refining and marketing organisation in com- 
petition with the major companies outside the United 
States ? One thing that will give him pause is the invest- 
ment required : to refine and market only 10,000 
barrels a day of crude oil would involve about £12 
million, quite apart from the cost of chartering tankers. 
And there are heavy risks involved in penetrating 
European markets that are already over-supplied. It is 
clearly a step that would be taken only by indepen- 
dent producers who had decided to set up per- 
manently as major integrated refiners and marketers 
outside the United States. Who could attempt such 
a role ? One major oil compafiy, Gulf Oil, has yet to 
market petrol directly ir in Britain. Among the American 
independents, the Getty oil interests, which include 
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Tidewater Oil, have both a pressing need to dispose 
of their crude oil production, and the money to refine 
and market it in Europe. Cities Service is a powerful 
American company with experience in the British 
market, from which it withdrew just after the war. And 
the French oil companies, which have recently become 
more aggressive in their foreign marketing, may attempt 
to secure a more permanent footing in Britain. But 
the most likely point of entry for independent oil might 
well be through the Belgian Petrofina group, which 
already has a chain of service stations in Britain, 
acquired when Cities Service left. If, as seems likely, the 
Petrofina group succeeds in finding oil in Venezuela, 
or if it obtains supplies from other independents, it 
would no longer be tied, as it is at present, to supplies 
from major refiners in Britain. 

But even this more permanent form of new com- 
petition is likely to benefit big commercial consumers 
and industrial users more than the private motorist. The 
margin for price cutting is still surprisingly small. A cut 
of 20 per cent in the posted price of crude oil, the price 
an independent can get for his oil from the major com- 
panies, offers a margin for competition equivalent to 
only about 1d. a gallon at the pump. 


HERE in all this do the interests of the motorist 
lie ? The present system of tied garages does 
give more elaborate service. His choice of brands is 
restricted somewhat—though whether a solus site offer- 
ing three grades of one brand of petrol provides less 
choice than a mixed site offering three brands of the 
same, grade is a question for chemists and advertising 
men to answer. And some saving in distribution costs 
results from increasing the average size of “ drop ” taken 
by dealers from the oil companies’ tank wagons. Against 
this must be set the extra cost—in payments by the oil 
company to the dealer—incurred in securing exclusive 
outlets. Yet the motorist can hardly gain from a system 
that leaves the average throughput of each petrol station 
in Britain below that achieved in several other countries. 
The total number of stations has fallen, as small kerb 
sites have given way to new multi-pump stations, but 
there has been no equivalent reduction in the number 
of pumps, which is now about the same as before the 
war. Total sales through dealers have increased by 60 
per cent during the same period and the average 
throughput per pump has risen, but it is still only about 
40,000 gallons a year, a poor showing by international 
standards. Partly to compensate for poor sales volume, 
the dealer’s gross profit margin has had to be increased 
since the war from 7 per cent to over 11 per cent of the 
retail price of petrol. Even if the i 1953-55 rate of 
increase of about 6 per cent a year in petrol consump- 
tion is resumed, the announced intention of the oil 
Companies of building more company-owned service 
stations on “ virgin sites ” as new demands arise outside 
the cities seem likely to keep the average throughput 
inefficiently low. 
If independent price eR, by setting off 
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successive rounds of price-cutting, were to eliminate 
the least profitable dealers, the motorist would stand to 
gain from lower prices in the first place, and later 
because the remaining stations, having secured a larger 
average turnover, could operate more efficiently. But 
the cost of entry is raised by the fact that the tied garage 
system will force a newcomer to build his own service 
stations, even though there are already too many. Entry 
would be easier if a “ break clause ” were inserted into 
all dealer agreements to allow the dealer to switch sup- 
pliers after, say, one year. Whether even this flexibility 
would enable a newcomer to secure outlets without 
building his own stations is admittedly a moot point, 
and any weakening of the link between the major oil 
companies and their dealers might only encourage the 
growth of more fully controlled, company-owned sites ; 
but if it also encouraged price cutting it might make for 
more efficient operation by bringing about a reduction 
in the total number of stations. 

In one respect, some existing tied garage agreements 


Invalid senators were wheeled through the 
lobbies in Canberra last week to defeat the 
Federal Government’s banking bills. Reforms 
are still needed, though they will now be delayed. 


duced an elaborate series of bills designed to recon- 

struct the Commonwealth Bank and, in particular, 
to separate the functions of the central bank from that 
of the Commonwealth Trading Bank. Mr Menzies was 
hoping to get these on the statute book before Christmas 
but he has been baulked in the Senate. For more 
than a year the government had theoretically lacked 
an absolute majority in the upper house, but this made 
little difference so long as the labour opposition was 
disunited and several members were absent through 
illness. Commonwealth banking has provided Labour 
Senators with the rallying point they lacked. A rowdy 
and unimpressive parliamentary debate, in which the 
Treasurer, Sir Arthur Fadden, displayed remarkable 
diffidence in presenting his bills, while most of his 
Labour opponents argued wildly off the target, ended 
with a note of drama in the silent appearance of three 
sick senators to join the opposition division lists. The 
wheelchair senators tied the voting, and that meant 
defeat. This reverse sets aside the third attempt at bank- 
ing reform by the Menzies-Fadden coalition govern- 
ment in its eight years of office. If Sir Arthur Fadden 
had been prepared to argue the true principles that 
sustain the case for splitting up the Commonwealth 
Bank’s functions, the defeat might have been less 
inglorious. But he was expedient and shy about it all. 
The force of the principle that Sir Arthur Fadden 


I N October the Australian Federal Government intro- 


Commonwealth 
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do appear to be unduly restrictive. A motorist unable 
to buy his favourite brand of petrol at one service 
station probably need not drive far to find it. But 
about half of the motor oil sold is made (mostly 
from base stock supplied by the major oil companies) 
by C. C. Wakefield ; this and other independent lubri- 
cating oil firms have neither the resources nor the 
opportunity to set up service stations of their own. 
Agreements which banish these non-major products 
from the forecourts of tied garages, by methods other 
than purely price incentives to the dealer, must surely 
restrict the motorist’s freedom of choice to an unwar- 
ranted extent. It would be baying the moon to expect 
the oil companies to make radical changes in their tied 
garage agreements. But the motor manufacturers have 
recently set a new standard for the garage trade, by 
allowing any reputable dealer to stock any make of new 
car. The oil companies might gain more in goodwill 
than they would lose in security if they were to go part 
of the way along the same route. 





Bank Impasse 


should have maintained emerges from the briefest 
sketch of the historical and political background. When 
a Labour government first created the Commonwealth 
Bank in 1912, its mixed motives were described by an 
authoritative historian, the late Professor Giblin, as 
“a somewhat uneasy combination of the idea of central 
banking and a desire to curb ‘ the money power’ and 
nationalise the trading operations of banks.” It was 
never easy to make two such objectives—to lead and to 
destroy—simultaneously workable. In the early years 
the idea of competition was uppermost, but when the 
directors of the bank began to take their central bank- 
ing functions earnestly in the twenties, they played 
down the trading role in the interests of goodwill and 
ceased to take business from the other banks. The great 
change began with the provisions of the Labour legisla- 
tion of 1945. That abolished the board of the Common- 
wealth Bank and vested control in the governor. The 
bank was enjoined to compete vigorously against the 
trading banks. It was given powers—and this in peace- 
time—to impound the deposits of the trading banks 
without limit ; but this instrument of credit control, 
falling so arbitrarily on the trading banks, was spared 
in its own case, for no part of its own trading deposits 
were required to be so sterilised. Two years later, not 
even content with this, the Labour government made 
its sudden dash to nationalise banking outright and 
although the constitutional hurdles were then found to 
be insurmountable, Labour has re-affirmed that bank 
nationalisation is still part of its official platform. 


FTER this, the Menzies government gingerly un- 
A picked the threads of the 1945 Act to the extent 
of restoring a board of directors to the Commonwealth 
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Bank and hiving off its trading activities to a Common- 
wealth Trading Bank, subject as the other banks are to 
the call-up of deposits by the Commonwealth Bank. 
The trading bank remained, however, under the con- 
trol of the central bank’s board and governor and this 
has been a source of continued argument. Labour’s 
persistence with nationalisation may seem impracticable, 
but if the Commonwealth constitution bars direct 
nationalisation, a government trading bank is bound to 
strike some practising bankers as a potential engine of 
destruction. If this ogre cannot be entirely banished, 
there is everything to be said at least for disassociating 
it absolutely from the central bank in order to 
promote harmony, trustful co-operation and sheer 
self-respect among the trading bankers. Australian 
history has clothed with vital meaning the textbook 


arguments of principle against a competitive central 


bank. 


Separation sounds simple, but when the Federal 
cabinet began early this year to think seriously of 
dividing the functions of the Commonwealth Bank, it 
soon found that some complicated surgery would be 
needed. The result was a complex batch of four major 
bills plus ten sets of amendments to previous acts. The 
cabinet’s trickiest decision was how to dispose of a 
third member of the Commonwealth Bank family, the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank. This institution has 
£A700 million of deposits and hitherto it has been 
under the direct control of the central bank; it 
dominates the savings bank business in Australia, 
though three private trading banks have recently 
established savings subsidiaries of their own. 

It had been commonly assumed that in this family 
break-up the savings bank would leave the central 
bank and perhaps be linked with the trading bank. The 
savings bank itself is a competitive institution and its 
branches are commonly housed in the same premises 
and share the same staff as the trading bank. The real 
purpose of separation would therefore be thwarted if 
the central bank, in retaining the savings bank, also 


retained these intimate criss-cross relationships with the ~ 


trading bank. But the Treasury seems to have deeply 
impressed the cabinet with the dangers in allowing the 
Commonwealth Trading Bank to take the savings 
bank’s great assets under its wing. So a clause was 
inserted in the draft legislation providing that no savings 
bank (either Commonwealth or private) could deposit 
more than {A2 million plus 2} per cent of its total 
deposits with any trading bank. This meant that the 
trading bank (whose total deposits are nearly {A200 
million) could not, on the present figures, take more 
than £A20 million on deposits from its sister savings 
bank ; no figures of deposits between the two have ever 
been published but in fact these may already be of the 
order of £A20 million, and if so the trading bank would 
have enjoyed very little immediate scope for expansion 
if the bills had been enacted. 

The notable thing, however, is that the. government 
was not satisfied with this. The most distinctive pro- 
posal of the whole legislation was the formation of a 
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kind of holding company to be called the Common- 
wealth Banking Corporation; this represented a further 
attempt to prevent the savings bank from becoming 
subordinated to the interests of the trading bank. Under 
the new corporation, they were to operate in the fashion 
of two equally ranking subsidiaries, while a third sub- 
sidiary, the Commonwealth Development Bank, would 
be formed to combine and expand the functions of 
two specialised departments of the present Common- 
wealth Bank. 


XTRAORDINARY pains were also taken, first, to 
E broaden the policy direction of the powerful 
Commonwealth Banking Corporation and then to mini- 
mise the bureaucratic and interlocking elements lower 
down in the day-to-day operations of the subsidiaries. 
For the first purpose, the corporation was to have a large 
board of 11 directors, of whom only three would be 
officials (including the Treasury representative) while 
the other eight, including the chairman and deputy 
chairman, had to be lay persons not connected with any 
bank or with the Federal Public Service. For the 
second purpose, each of the operating banks—the trad- 
ing, savings and development banks—was to have its 
own executive committee of five persons, of whom only 
two were to be officials and three were to be laymen 
drawn from the Commonwealth Banking Corporation’s 
board. Each subsidiary was to have its own general 
manager. The common factor between them would 
then have been the managing director of the corpora- 
tion, the key executive figure ; but he would not be 
also the titular head of the board, as is the governor 
of the Commonwealth Bank. 

These arrangements, though set aside perhaps for a 
year, are of particular interest beyond Australia, for 
there is increasing argument in Europe and in the 
United States about the principles that should govern 
the relations between governments and central banks. 
They would have given Australia something almost as 
distinctive in banking as the kangaroo is among its 
fauna. Perhaps a pause for further consideration will 
be profitable. Some say the proposals were too clumsy. 
But the important point is that they attempted to resist 
any swamping by managerial control of what would 
have been the largest financial organisation in the 
country ; they offered members of the public a say in 
its affairs ; and they offered each of the operating banks 
some distinct esprit de corps. Certainly a separated 
central bank, the grail which the trading banks have 
been seeking for many years, would improve the atmo- 
sphere. They will again have to wait for that. But 
they ought not to think in terms of success for them- 
selves and defeat for the Commonwealth Bank. The 
important question which has been rather neglected in 
Australia is how the central bank itself may evolve after 
it is stripped of its great property and operating 
interests. Its ability to develop a different form of 
economic leadership has already been shown and 
Australia will become stronger as that leadership grows 
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GOLD RESERVES 


Duly Thankful 


HE rise in the central gold and dollar reserves during 
- the two calendar months following the increase in Bank 
rate was easily the largest since the high noon of sterling’s 
hopes in 1954. With the $250 million from the Export- 
Import Bank in October counted in, the rise was $335 
million, to $2,185 million ; excluding this, and also making 
adjustment for the lag of one month in the settlement of 
the balance with the European Payments Union, the true 
dollar surplus was $213 million. That is about one third 
of the loss in the two months August and September 
(making no adjustment here for the influence of the special 
deposits by the German central bank). One third of the 
speculative outflow regained may seem disappointing to 
many ; but to realists it is not discouraging. The fact is that 
this is the first time in the run of sterling crises since 1954 
that any substantial portion of a speculative outflow has 
been regained. Where assurances and special measures 
were shrugged off, seven per cent has made its impact. 

The disappointment with which the November figures 
were received in the markets—sterling dipped from $2.80; 
on Tuesday to $2.80% at Wednesday’s close—owes some- 
thing to high level mishandling. Mr Macmillan graced his 


DRAIN AND RECOVERY 


LOSSES $ Million GAINS 
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+200 
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message to a Conservative candidate at a by-election with 
a reference to a “ marked rise” in the reserves in recent 
weeks ; from this, it has been expected that the true increase 
would be greater than in October. That had also been 
suggested by the movements in rates in the exchange markets 
in November ; the extent to which the exchange authorities 
were letting strength be shown in the rate rather than 
checking those movements by recouping gold seems to have 
been underestimated. 


Better Balance in Europe 


The one really disappointing feature of the figures was 
the deficit of £1 million in the European Payments Union. 
The Treasury attributes this return to deficit to further 
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window dressing by the Bank of France ; it is surprising 
that after so many months of severe exchange pressure the 
French authorities can still find new supplies of sterling to 
call in. These supplies must in part represent cover 
acquired by French banks against the large forward sales of 
francs. But it would be natural too if the commercial banks 
had attempted to retain abnormally large balances in sterling 
and other foreign currencies in their own hedge against the 
franc ; then, “ clawing back” by the Bank of France would 
represent merely the prevention of capital flight. 


MONTHLY SURPLUSES AND DEFICITS in EPU 


($ million) 
United 
Germany Kingdom France Holland 
Wt cdeddnuséedes +135 — 29 — 107 — il 
DG astbadutsencca + 180 — 5l — 133 — 8 
0 err ere +281 —178 — 48 — 106 
September......... +237 — 173 — 30 + 22 
GRRNNON we kkcaceue + 26 + 25 — 39 + 22 
November......... — 26 — 3 — 30 -+ 63 


The French weakness is the continuing sore in European 
payments. Elsewhere progress in restoring balance has been 
generally good. The story stands out in the table. Until 
the high summer, European payments were marked by one 
major disequilibrium, the large persistent surplus of 
Germany and the large persistent deficit of France. In 
August and September, that disequilibrium caused an open 
upset which dragged the rest of the European system with 
it. Germany’s surplus soared to unprecedented heights, 
Britain incurred huge deficits and Holland was badly 
affected. In October, the balances were mercifully scaled 
down all round—with only the French problem remaining. 
Last month for the first time in five years Germany’s pay- 
ments in EPU were in deficit. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


The Biggest Issue 


RITISH PETROLEUM’S issue is just, but only just, the 
biggest industrial issue that the London capital market 


- has ever handled. The cash involved in raising {£41 million 


of 6 per cent. convertible debenture stock at £99 tops by 
a narrow margin the previous record of £40 million of 
convertible stock issued by ICI a year ago at £96. Had 
BP got all its way with the Capital Issues Committee the 
total would have reached {50 million, but the CIC, now 
using its shears vigorously, must have felt bound to trim 
the request of a company in which the Government has a 
majority holding. The cost of making so great a public 
issue is also high, even though the sub-underwriting com- 
mission at 1} per cent is not disproportionate. Total ex- 
penses will amount to {1,030,000 and the net cash to be 
collected by BP will be about £39,560,000. 

All those figures are dwarfed by the group’s enormous 
investment programme which entails £110 million for the 
single year 1958. The balance has to be found from exist- 
ing cash resources, retained future earnings and ship 
financing arrangements with Tanker Charter Company. 
The ambitious investment programme, only partly in the 
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Middle East, is one factor that investors have to weigh in 
their assessment. The company has been at pains to put 
its stake in the Middle East in perspective by showing the 
group’s heavy investment in the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth over the past ten years. Investors will 
probably attach more weight to the attractive terms of 
the issue itself. The 6 per cent debenture stock dated 
1976-80 ranks equally with the existing £18.2 million of 
5 per cent first debenture stock and carries benefit of a 
cumulative sinking fund of £600,000 a year starting in 
1961. It carries also an attractive conversion option into 
BP ordinary shares at the equivalent of £4 19s. a share in 
July, 1958, and July, 1959, and at £6 3s. 9d. per share in 
July, 1960. 

The issue, on which 10 per cent is payable on applica- 
tion, 10 per cent on allotment and the final instalment not 
until next May, will attract large investors and small alike. 
The issue will be heavily applied for on Wednesday and 
there seem excellent prospects of a premium when dealings 
start on Monday week. The yield to redemption is 6.083 
per cent. The minimum conversion price is broadly in line 
with the present price of the ordinary stock. The conver- 
sion option is therefore a riskless gift ; it is also of value. 
Does it not follow that unless results greatly exceed expecta- 
tions that option will not be exercised on the first possible 
occasion ? The yield on the convertible debenture is over 
6 per cent; the yield on the ordinary shares is just over 
54 per cent. The debenture holder is being paid a bonus 
of around 3 per cent for not exercising his option and if he 
refrains it holds good for a second (and on less favourable 
terms for a third) year. 


The Government Holding 


HE British Petroleum issue comes forward backed by 
T a number of assumptions. First, the British Govern- 
ment the largest shareholder with 56 per cent of the ordinary 
shares will not apply ; secondly, the Burmah Oil Company 
which holds 26 per cent, will not as such apply though 
Burmah stockholders receive preferential consideration ; 
thirdly, American investors holding about £4 million BP 
stock must be excluded because BP is not listed in New 
York and to solicit their applications would infringe 
American law. On those assumptions forms will go out 
to ordinary stockholders of BP, to preference and deben- 
ture stockholders of that company, to stockholders of 
Burmah and to the public with the promise of “ preferen- 
tial treatment” to the BP and Burmah and “ special con- 
sideration” to the debenture and preference stockholders 
of BP. This and the intention if all goes well to give bigger 
shareholders bigger allotments has involved the greatest 
complexity of coloured application forms yet seen—white 
forms with black type for the general public, white forms 
with red type for the preference and debenture holders of 
BP, and five coloured forms for the various sizes of stock- 
holders in BP and Burmah—blue up to §00 shares, yellow 
from 501 to 2,000, green from 2,001 to 7,500, brown from 
7,501 to 15,000 and pink over 15,000. Finally there will 
be distinctive marks to show whether the applicant is a BP 
or a Burmah stockholder. 

The directors expect that the group’s results for 1957 
will be nearly the same as those of 1956. BP was more 
affected than most oil companies by the Suez affair, but it 
is now disclosed that sales in the second half year have 
been above those of the second half of 1956. Interest cover 
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has to be expressed guardedly because of uncertainties about 
foreign taxation, but it looks excellent. On the average 
of the past five years the service of the two debenture issues 
would be covered almost 15 times and on assets the pro- 
spectus implies a cover of nearly six times. If the con- 
version options are in the end all exercised the British 
Government will still maintain a bare mathematical con- 
trol of the company. Preference shares have votes at the 
rate of one for £5 of stock while ordinary shares carry 
two votes for each £1 of stock. The British Government 
therefore now wields 112.5 million votes out of 204.6 
million. If all the new stock were converted at the most 
favourable rate it would create another £8.2 million of 
stock and the Government still holding its 112.5 million 
votes would have just over half the total of 221 million. 


IN THE MARKET 


Still More Issues 


F there was disappointment about the size of the increase 
[ in Britain’s gold and dollar reserves last month the 
Stock Exchange has comfortably absorbed it. In the week 
to Wednesday there was a modest rise in gilt-edged stocks 
and a modest fall in industrials, but The Economist indi- 
cator for industrials is down only from 179.1 to 178.3, while 
the Financial Times index of Government stocks is up from 
78.04 to 78.29. Jobbers widened and lowered their prices 
fractionally when the gold and dollar figures were 
announced, largely as a protective measure ; no considerable 
volume of selling developed. The more significant feature 
of the week’s business was some buying of the longer 
medium-dated stocks, presumably by pension funds and 
insurance companies and some buying of short-dated stocks 
that seemed to mean that another bank was increasing its 
investments. 

For a week in which some nerves were naturally on edge 
because of the “leak ” inquiry, the behaviour of the markets 
was good. Moreover, it is now evident that the BP 
issue is only the largest of a succession of big issues fully 
capable of absorbing any surplus funds that investors can 
provide. There was, however, hardly any evidence that 
investors were selling other stocks to provide themselves 
with funds with which to apply. The largest of these other 
issues is the offer at par of £6 million (South African 
Currency) §} per cent registered unsecured convertible notes 
in Anglo American Corporation of South Africa to provide 
part of the finance for the group’s gold and copper develop- 
ments.. Applications are invited from the public as well as 
from both classes of stockholders of Anglo American and of 
African and European Investment Company. Lists remain 
open until December 12th. The new stock is convertible into 
10s. ordinary shares between February 24, 1958, and March 
31, 1962, at the rate of 13 shares for £100 stock, implying 
a conversion price of 153s. 9d. compared with a present 
market price of 123s. 13d. Finally, Cementation is making 
a rights issue of 4 million new §s. ordinary shares at 6s. 3d. 


in the ratio of one for two existing shares, which now stand 
at around 8s. 9d. : 


MONEY SUPPLY 


Confusion on Floating Debt 


HE credit base has been expanding in recent weeks ; 
the Treasury has been leaning more heavily on short- 
term money from the commercial banking system. The 
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saved 


In these unsettled times, the golden rule for those with savings 





















to invest must be ‘invest in safety’. Money invested in the 
Abbey National Building Society is well saved indeed. Here is a 


safety first investment that also offers a good rate of interest. 


With assets of £258,000,000, the Abbey National has all the strength 
and solidity of a national institution. Modest accounts are welcomed, 
and any sum from £1 to £5,000 will be accepted. Furthermore, 
withdrawals can be made at convenient notice with interest 


paid right up to the date of withdrawal. 


For further particulars, write for the Society’s 














Investment booklet, or, better still, call in and have 


a chat at your local Abbey National Office. 


NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association. 


A national institution with 
assets of £258,000,000 


Eranch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office. 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1.- Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


ET SN 


Cvs- 402 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 


The Subscription List will open at 10 a.m. on Wednesday the 11th December, 1957, and will close on the same day. 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 


COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in England under the Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908) 


Authorised SHARE CAPITAL — 
£ 
7,250,000 8 per cent. Cumulative First Preference Stock and Shares of £1 each ..._... 7,232,838 
5,500,000 9 per cent. Cumulative Second Preference Stock and Shares of £1 each ... se 5,473,414 
107,250,000 Ordinary Stock and Shares of £1 each... ke. ake i oes ..- 101,050,430 
80,000,000 inSharesoffieach ...  ... 6. oe ow ‘ noe Nil 


£200,000,000 £113,756,682 


issued and 
outstanding 
Authorised LOAN CAPITAL or now being 
issued 
£ £ 
20,000,000 5 per cent. First Debenture Stock 1974/78 ‘ en, ae 18,195,204 
41,000,000 6 per cent. Convertible Debenture Stock 1976/80 (the Stock now being issued) ... 41,000,000 


£61,000,000 £59,195, 204 


Issue of £41,000,000 6 per cent. Convertible Debenture 


Stock 1976/80 at ~_ per am, —— as follows: 


On application .. on ; £10 per cent. 
On Allotment ... ssi ‘ < £10 per cent. 
On 14th March, 1958. .. see £40 per cent. 
On 1st May, 1958. ww £39 per cent. 


£99 
eee 
Applications must be for £50 Stock or multiples thereof. 
Applications made by Ordinary Stockholders of the Company and Ordinary Stockholders of the Burmah Oil Company Ltd. on the registers of 


those companies at the close of business on the 15th November, 1957, on the special forms provided will receive preferential treatment. Special con- 
sideration will be given to applications by Debenture and Preference Stockholders of the company made on the distinctive forms supplied. 


J. 


ROBERT FLEMING & CO. LIMITED 
HENRY SCHRODER & CO. LIMITED and MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. LIMITED 


have guaranteed the subscription of this issue. 


The Prospectus shows (inter alia) that :— 


(1) 


J. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, MORGAN G 


Holders will have the right to convert their stock or. any part thereof, in amounts or multiples of £50, into fully paid Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
from Ist July to 3lst July inclusive in each of the years 1958 to 1960. The number of Ordinary Shares of £1 each fully paid into which £50 of the 
stock may be converted is :— 
10 in 1958 and 1959 (equivalent to £4.19.0 per share) 
8 in 1960 (equivalent to £6.3.9 per share) 
Stock not converted will be repaid at par plus accrued interest on 31st December, 1980. From 1961 a sum of £600,000 will be applied annually 
by way of non-cumulative sinking fund towards redemption of the Stock by drawings at par or purchase in the market. On or after Ist January, 
1976, the Stock may be repaid in whole or in part at par plus accrued interest on three months notice from the Company. 
Interest will be payable half yearly on Ist January and Ist July, the first payment to be made on Ist July, 1958, and will amount to £1.15.6 (less 
Income Tax) per £100 stock. ‘ 
The £44,000,000 Stock now being issued will rank pari passu in point of security with the existing 5 per cent. First Debenture Stock 1974/78 and 
will be secured together with the existing Debenture by a first floating charge on the Company's Assets. 
The Company is limited as to further issues of Debenture Stock to rank pari passu in point of security with the stock now offered to an amount 
as certified by the Auditors which, together with the stock then outstanding, does not exceed two-thirds of the sum of the paid up capital of the 
Company plus the capital and revenue reserves (as defined in the Prospectus) of the Company and its U.K. Subsidiaries, less the amounts invested 
by them in or loaned to the non-U.K. Subsidiaries of the Company in excess of amounts so invested or loaned at 3ist December, 1952; and the interest 
on which plus the interest on any Stock then outstanding is covered at least tive times by the average amount of the combined profits. as defined 
in the Prospectus, of the Company and its U.K. Subsidiaries for the previous three years. 
The book value of the total consolidated net assets of the Company as at 31st December, 1956, as shown in the Auditors’ report before deducting 
the 5 per cent. First Debenture Stock 1974/78 then outstanding, amounted to £303,673.857. Adding to this £39,560,000, the estimated net proceeds 
of the current issue, there is a total of £343,233.857 available as cover for the £18,195,204 5 per cent. First eacakens Stock 1974/78 now outstanding 
and the £41,000,000 Stock now being issued. The BP Group has very considerable assets in the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth ; in 
particular retineries at Grangemouth, Llandarey, Kent, Aden, and Australia, on whose construction and expansion there has been expended during 
the ten vears ending 31st December, 1956, £166,000,000 and the fleet of B.P. Tanker Company Limited and tankers under construction (excluding 
those subsequently sold to Tanker Charter Company Limited) on which expenditure during the same period has amounted to £74,000,000. Its 
principal interest in distribution organisations in these areas are BP Australia Limited (100 per cent.), The British Petroleum Company of New 
Zealand Limited (100 per cent.), BP Canada Limited (100 per cent.), The Consolidated Petroleum Company Limited (50 per cent.), Shell-Mex 
and B.P. Limited (40 per cent.). The Company’s share of the total net assets of these distribution companies, based on their latest available Balance 
Sheets, amounted to £65,000,000. 
The average of the consolidated profits of the Company for the five vears ended 31st December, 1956, as certified by the Auditors, after charging 
Overseas Taxation but before charging United Kingdom taxation or Debenture Stock Interest amounted to £49,989,338. The aggregate of the 
gross amount of the interest on the 5 per cent. First Debenture Stock 1974/78 now outstanding ‘and on the stock now being issued is £3,369,760 
per annum. 
The consolidated net profits of the Company for the six months ended 30th June, 1957, after U.K. taxation were £21,450,000. Sales in the second 
half of the year have risen above the level of the corresponding period in 1956 and in the opinion of the Directors the net consolidated profits of 
the Company for the year ending 3lst December, 1957, should, in spite of the adverse conditions suffered in the first half of the year, not differ 
materially from those for 1956. 
Capital expenditure of the Company and the consolidated Subsidiaries together with additional investment in non-consolidated Subsidiaries and 
allied Companies in the twelve months ending 3ist December, 1958, is estimated at £110,000,000, It is anticipated that this and the requirements 
for working capital will be met from the BP Group's present resources and retained earnings together with the net proceeds of the present issue, 
and the arrangements made with the Tanker Charter Company Limited, mentioned in the Prospectus. 
Trustees for the Stock : 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Copies of the Prospectus (on the terms of which alone applications will be considered) and forms of application may be obtained from the Company 


from :— 
ROBERT FLEMING & CO. LIMITED, 
8, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 
HENRY SCHRODER & CO. LIMITED, J. & A. SCRIMGEOUR, THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
145, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 16, George Street, London, E.C.4. Head Office and Branches. 
RENFELL & CO., LIMITED, HOARE & CO., 
New Issue Department and Branches. 23, Great Winchester Street, London, E. C.2. 16, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2. 
8. M. PENNEY & MACGEORGE, 24, George Square, Glasgow, C.2. 
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full statements of the London clearing banks, summarised 
in the accompanying table, confirm the individual figures, 
discussed in these columns last week. Despite a fall of 
£223 million in holdings of commercial bills, the banks’ 
total liquid assets rose by £40 million, marking the provision 
of some £62} million to the Exchequer. Meanwhile, the 
public issue of tender Treasury bills has risen by £200 
million in the five weeks to the end of November. These 
movements underline the need for the monetary authorities 
to persist in their bid to check the growth in bank liquidity 
and the money supply ; but they must be seen in perspec- 
tive. 

Thus, the latest increase in the Exchequer’s bill borrow- 
ings is attributable not only to its seasonal deficit on 
domestic budget account but also to its need for sterling 


Nov. 20, Change on 

1957 Month Year 

£mn. £mn. £mn. 
REE e6cn ca vesscceeaceee 6,508 -7 —21-4 +153-3 
Pet CONOR". 5s .ccneds 6,235 -9 of — 3-3 + 147-7 

°o 

BI NN 5 ki Sina 06s sess 2,404-1 (36-9) +40-0 + 94-1 
Dna iiiciuelsweceteeeea® 534-1 ( 8-2) + 3-6 + 6:5. 
CA ND nic cwewecamnn 412-0 ( 6-3) —14°6 + 5-6 
Be) he ree 1,324-1 (20-3) +73-7 + 49-6 
| ere 133-9 ( 2-1) —22°6 + 32-4 
GN cds oswsakaedensd 3,911-4 (60-1) —40-4 + 54:2 
WRUIIININEN Sc ii c'ssddscccas 2,037 -3 (3! -3) + 7-3 + 62-0 
PUM os 6-5o 5 tec daawnese 1,874-1 (28-8) —47-6 — 78 
NE Sacadsccasemcen 58-2 — 5-3 — 29-7 
PPE oeisemdenectenstias 1,815-9 42-3 + 21-9 


* Excluding items in course of collection. 

Ratio of Assets to published deposits. 
to finance the external surplus, including the recovery of 
gold. In the first eight months of the financial year from 
April 1st, the movement of the external account must have 
absorbed sterling from the Exchequer rather than provided 
sterling to it: the level of the gold reserve was little changed 
on balance, and there was a substantial current surplus to 
finance. Yet the rise in the issue of tender bills, by £480 
million, was no larger than the Exchequer’s visible deficit 
on domestic account, as reduced by the net receipts from 
tax reserve certificates and small savings. In a period 
that has covered the maturity of £900 million of stocks, 
this is no mean achievement ; it confirms the impression 
that the intake of the maturing stocks by the departments 
and the redemption of the amounts remaining in public 
hands has more or less been balanced by funding sales of 
other, and longer, stocks. 


Tap and Tender 


UNDING in this way, when it is unaccompanied by 
EF: new Government issue, automatically increases the 
supply of tap bills ; the departments acquire these bills 
with the funds they receive from the public, and with the 
proceeds of the stocks they have bought to maturity. But 
this money does not pass into circulation ; the transactions 
are simply internal Government book-keeping. Hence it 
is quite mistaken to interpret the increase in the supply 
of tap bills and in the total floating debt as inflationary. 
The important quantity is the supply of Treasury bills 
outside official hands. The nearest published indication 
of this is the total tender issue ; and, even after the sharp 
increase of recent weeks, this is still, at £3,340 million, 
some £290 million below its level a year ago. Next month 
it is due to fall sharply as the flow of tax money reaches its 
peak. 

One encouraging monetary statistic for November, 
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sceptics please note, is a fall in the velocity of circulation 
of bank deposits. Turnover in the town and general clear- 
ings together was fractionally below its level a year ago. 
This follows a long run of increases, which had tailed off 
in October. In the two months after the Bank rate increase, 
there was a large switch into deposit accounts: current 
accounts fell by £130 million while deposit accounts rose 
by £209 million, bringing them to 41 per cent of total 
deposits. 


NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


Power over Prices 


T has never been quite clear how much influence the 
Government exerts over the prices charged by the 

various nationalised industries, or how legally it exerts any 
such influence at all. The first report from the select com- 
mittee set up last November, after five years of discussion, 
to “examine the reports and accounts ” of these industries, 
shows that it has at least begun to try to find out. It asked 
the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, whose chair- 
man spoke of stabilising prices to “ obey the Government’s 
behest,” and the Scottish Home Department, which said it 
had no power to issue any such behest. The National Coal 
Board, whose chairman and deputy-chairman were clearly 
determined to get a good deal of-what they wanted to say 
on the record before the committee’s members began to 
breathe down their necks, did for the first time specifically 
outline the “gentleman’s agreement” by which the 
Minister of Power does effectively control the Board’s 
prices: but by the time this report was published, no 
Ministry witness had appeared before the Committee to 
justify this arrangement or discuss whether it was legal. 

The Scottish Home Office held that it had no right to 
veto proposed price changes, or to cover specific tariff 
changes in the directions that its Secretary of State may 
issue to the Scottish electricity boards—because such action 
might affect the boards’ statutory duty to balance revenue 
with outgoings, taking one year with another. The Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Johnston had had the opposite impression, believ- 
ing that “ the Secretary of State has power to refuse us an 
increase in tariffs.” The National Coal Board, on the other 
hand, had no doubt that the Minister of Power’s influence 
over coal prices did not spring from any statute. The NCB 
inherited the agreement—made in 1939 between the 
Government and the private colliery owners—not to raise 
prices without the Government’s agreement. This, it told 
the select committee, 

has subsequently been interpreted as enjoining upon the 

board the duty of having regard, in relation to changes in 

coal prices, to the judgment of HM Government of where 

the public interest lies. 
Under this agreement, its deputy-chairman told the com- 
mittee, “ the increases which have been made and the dates 
on which they have been made have not always been those 
which were proposed by the National Coal Board.” Mr 
Latham was not willing to reveal all the specific examples 
where the Government had changed or delayed prices, 
without direction: it was finally agreed, on 24th July, that 
he should send the committee a history of the price changes, 
as and when proposed and permitted by the Ministry. This 
list had not been received by October 29th when the com- 
mittee reported. The point is obviously germane ; how 
far has exercise of these informal powers over prices, in 
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any year by any government, hampered the NCB’s per- 
formance of its commercial duties? Since July, the 
Ministry of Power has no doubt offered its views on the 
point. 


Controlling Public Investment 


APITAL investment in the nationalised industries is 
C scrutinised by the Treasury, witnesses told the Select 
Committee, strictly because of its responsibilities as a lender 
of new money to them and a guarantor of the money they 
borrow from others. If they were to become wholly self- 
financing—as the National Coal Board, for example, plans in 
principle to become after 1960—Treasury witnesses felt that 
these industries “would have a pretty free hand” in 
deciding how much they would invest ; but the Minister of 
Power, under the Act, would still have the right to issue 
general directives on policy. The Treasury’s scrutiny is 
naturally based on the application of general accounting 
principles to the capital projects, not upon any technical 
advice. This the Treasury leaves to the Ministry of Power 
(which possesses some technical experts) for the English 
public industries ; and to the Scottish Home Office (which 
has none) for the two Scottish boards. “ If you seriously 
want to cut down [investment] programmes,” a Treasury 
witness told the Select Committee, “ you must start two or 
three years ahead,” though he agreed that one could affect 
the rate at which any public authority entered into new 
commitments, 

The public corporation’s attitudes towards self-financing, 
therefore, may affect their freedom of action in investment 
planning as well as the raising of money for their plans. 
These attitudes differ among the three corporations whose 
evidence appears in the Select Committee’s report this week: 
partly because of the particular nature of the assets each 
owns. The North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board makes 
provision for redemption of the loans with which it financed 
its dams and stations over assumed “lives ” for those assets. 
But since it thinks that about 60 per cent of its assets will 
really last almost for ever, it refuses to provide even more 
“redemption” against eventual “current replacement costs,” 
and feels that further self-financing—of assets at £175 
a kilowatt installed—would burden it too much. The South 
of Scotland board is accelerating the disposal of its older 
capital, and providing 40 per cent of its total capital 
requirements internally. The National Coal Board, stating 





HIRE PURCHASE IN NEW CARS 
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in the British home market 
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1950 to over 21 per cent 
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blandly (and surely for the first time?) that it believes prices 
should cover the replacement of fixed assets at current prices, 
was concerned mainly with its man-made assets, some of 
which are written off fairly quickly. Its “depletion” of 
actual mining capacity, which at present requires the 
“replacement” of about 4 million tons of output each 
year, has to be covered in its capital investment plans: 
for that reason the NCB holds that after providing replace- 
ment of fixed assets at current costs it should still “make such 
further contribution towards the financing of capital invest- 
ment as may seem desirable according to circumstances.” 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Third Class Flying 


HE price that the international airlines have paid for 
T compromise on the new third class fares that some 
did and some did not want to introduce on the North 
Atlantic next spring is one of the most complicated fare 
structures yet put into operation. In descending eligibility, 
it provides for: — 

(i) a de luxe first class service, 

(ii) a normal first class service, 

(iii) a normal tourist service, 

(iv) a third class, or “coach” service, 

(v) a special fare for emigrants. 
On April 1, 1958, the airlines want to increase fares in the 
first three groups by about 9 per cent. The third class 
fare will then be 20 per cent lower than the new tourist 
rate and the fare for emigrants would be 70 per cent of 
the third class rate. The special 15-day excursion fares 
would be dropped. 

This fare structure creates innumerable complications for 
medium-sized airlines whose fleets are not big enough to 
run such a variety of services with reasonable frequency 
across the North Atlantic. It is accepted that the new 
third class fare will eat heavily into present tourist traffic 
and it might in the long run have proved simpler to merge 
the two into a single service. Several operators intend to 
convert sections of their fleets wholly to this new service. 
At this stage, however, no one is sure how much austerity 
passengers will accept. Already the third class service is 
beginning to look a little less spartan than was first intended. 
The airlines are still allowed to provide no more than 34 
inches of room per third class passenger, which is Io inches 
less than the space at present provided for tourist services 
by some airlines, but only three or four inches less than 
the space provided by others. Third class passengers will 
get free hot and cold drinks and sandwiches, but no alcohol. 
This is likely to be the thin end of the feeding wedge ; 
some cynics in the business expect that after a year the 
standard of food and service will equal that now provided 
on tourist flights. There is no difference between the free 
baggage allowance for either service. 

These proposals have yet to be approved by the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Board, which announced a few 
weeks ago that it would approve no fare increases, no 
matter what sugar was wrapped around the pill. It refused 
last year more modest fare increases than those that are 
now proposed, but this time the CAB must expect intense 
diplomatic pressure to apply the new North Atlantic fare 
structure to American operators and therefore to let it 
apply to all others. 
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Fresh air—warmed in winter, 
cooled in summer—this is the 
life-line of the men who work in 
mines. Inco, through a unique 
air-conditioning system, send 
750,000 cubic feet of it per minute 
to those who mine for nickel at 
Frood-Stobie, Sudbury District, 
Ontario. 


When water freezes, heat is 
released. This is the core of the 
system. In winter, cold air from 


the mine surface is blown down 
a 300 ft. vertical airway into two 
stopes, or rock chambers, each 
80 ft. wide, 200 ft. long and high. 
Inside, sprays of warmer water 
from the mine’s pumping system 
meet the incoming air and turn 
to ice, forming moulds 150 ft. 
high at the bottom of the stopes. 
Heat released in the process 
warms the air before it passes to 
the adjacent mine workings. Last 
winter this heat represented the 
equivalent of burning 220,000 
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gallons of fuel oil or 1,800 tons of 
coal. Above ground it was some- 
times 28 degrees below zero, but 
air sent to the mines remained be- 
tween 28 and 31 degrees above. 
In summer, warm air from the 
surface, passing over the 75,000 
tons of ice on its way to the mine 
intake, cools between 5 and 10 
degrees. 

This system is another example of 
the way in which the Inco] Mond 
organisation is improving mining 
methods and conditions, develop- 
ing all available resources, with a 
constant objective—the production 
of more nickel for industry. 

If you want to know more about 
nickel, send for The Mond 
Magazine to the address below. 
It is free, on request. 


INCO~MOND 


INCO 
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THAMES HOUSE - 





NICKEL 4 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
MILLBANK - 





LONDON .:- S.W.1. 


Affiliate of The International Nickel Company of Canada Limited 
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all over the world 


Technical efficiency and reliability second to none 
. such meticulous maintenance, such strict 
schedule-keeping . . . more care for the comfort of 
passengers (such as the new Royal Viking lounges 
for trans-Atlantic travellers at no extra cost)... 
famed Scandinavian hospitality, wonderful cuisine 
—that’s why SAS hold their foremost position in 
World air travel. 
Pioneers and acknowledged leaders in Polar 
flights, SAS span the World, flying to 84 cities 
in 42 countries on 5 continents. 









ask your Travel Agent— 


he knows HAI 
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‘‘What’s misapplied genius, 
Miss Kirby ?”’ 





6 Why?” 


* Well, Mr. Thorne says that’s what I’ve got.” 


“What made him say that?” = = ee 
**T sang a song on his Stenorette while he was out.” 
. “7 think Mr. Thorne was right. Anyway, how 
did you know how to work it ?” 
“Oh, that’s easy. I just read the instructions, 


after all you can work it and you're a girl.” 


se 





Actually everybody finds the Stenorette Dictating 
Machine easy to use—and efficient and economical 
into the bargain. 


spacing and place finding facilities, and costs 
virtually nothing to run since a single tape may 
be used many thousand times. 

Initial outlay is low, too. For the simple reason 
that Stenorettes are made by the largest manu- 
facturers of tape recorders in the world in one of 
the world’s most up-to-date factories. 


A Stenorette will record 25 minutes continuous 
dictation if you wish, providing clear. accurate 
transcription that can be played back to suit the 
individual typist. It has automatic erasure, back 


Average cost §2 GNSS (including the basic accessories) DICTATING MACHINE 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD + Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 


NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.! 
Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 


. (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. ! - 
G»40a 
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DEFENCE CUTS, 


Scotch Mist 


HE soft Scotch mist that wreathes the outer Hebrides 
T for many months of the year made them an odd choice 
for a rocket firing range ; the Defence Minister’s announce- 
ment that its size is to be cut to three-quarters of that 
originally proposed is welcomed on grounds of operating 
efficiency as much as economy. The Uist missile range was 
expected to cost £20 million and to be used for service 
training. It will now cost £5 million and will be used by 
the army only during the summer. It still seems a big 
sum to spend on a summer camp. 

Service training on other missiles will double up with the 
Ministry of Supply at the Ministry’s test site at Aberporth. 
This is not so much an example of the kind of economies 
that can be brought about by a determined Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as an indication of the remarkable strides 
made in electronics during the past year. The bottleneck 
in missile testing is the analysis of data transmitted elec- 
tronically from the missile in flight. | New instruments 
developed and proved at Aberporth have broken this con- 
striction, It might also be added that the services no longer 
expect to fire so many missiles for training purposes as 
seemed necessary when the Uist range was first planned. 


INVESTMENT 


Machine Tool Orders Fall 


PECIAL and possibly exaggerated importance is attached 
each month to the figures of forward orders booked for 
machine tools simply because this is one of the only British 
industries (shipbuilding and furniture are the others) that 
publish such figures—and because machine tools are capital 
goods par excellence. Their orderbook, along with the 
quarterly sample survey of investment intentions collected 
by the Board of Trade, offers some indication of the likely 
course of activity in the capital goods industries for some 
months ahead. It should be said that the latest figures tend 
to confirm the views expressed by manufacturers earlier this 
year that such investment would be lower next year than in 
1957 (which evidence at the time the board was not inclined 
to believe). In September the total orders booked for machine 
tools were the lowest for three years, and the total order load 
on the industry is now down to about ten months’ work. 
Home orders were already low, and the September level 
showed no very large fall from the level of the previous two 
months: the main fall came in export orders, which were 
down to about half the level of autumn 1956. The industry 
had been hoping for some increase in the rate of ordering 
as a result of the European Machine Tool Fair held at 
Hanover in September ; but the extra orders that some firms 
may have booked there seem to have been much more than 
offset by declines in the orders obtained elsewhere. 


MOTORS 


Pressure upon Suppliers 


ROWING confidence in the British motor industry, par- 
ticularly on the export side, is beginning to be reflected 
in pressure for rapid deliveries upon their suppliers, such 
Inter- 


as the drop forgers and specialised ironfoundries. 
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mediate engineering in Britain, as well as the making of 
these specialised iron and steel products, is geared to a 
very considerable extent to motors and consumer durables, 
and the recovery of car output was expected to reflect itself 
fairly quickly in orders upon suppliers of motor components. 
In fact, activity in these industries reacted rather more 
Slowly than was expected: in the iron foundries, for ex- 
ample, the main increase in output of castings for cars came 
in the third quarter of the year. Last year’s recession in 
motor output clearly left some large stocks of components 
or semi-finished parts at various points in. the pipeline, 
and the big motor companies generally tend to shift a good 
deal of this burden on to their suppliers. This will pre- 
sumably have meant that the rapid recovery of the car 
producers themselves was met to a large extent from sup- 
pliers’ stocks—and may have explained somewhat more 
caution there than in the ebullient motor industry itself. 

The motor manufacturers are once again importing sub- 
stantial quantities of sheet steel from the United States: 
they have to pay considerably more for it than for British 
strip mill sheet, but not nearly as much as two years ago, 
when they were last ordering heavily. Today American 
body sheet at the strip mill costs about {5 a ton more than 
British, before paying for freight to the coast and shipment 
across the Atlantic: two years ago the difference was £15 
a ton or more. With the American steel industry running 
at only about 75 per cent of capacity, small “ packets ” of 
certain other types of steel are being offered on the world 
market at fairly attractive prices by coastal mills readily 
able to ship steel to Europe: but the margin on sheet steel, 
though reduced, is still substantial. 


THE POST OFFICE 


Technical and Accounting Progress 


ECHNICALLY the Post Office makes important progress. 

The “ Commercial Accounts,” too, have a new look 
this year, and the changes they show are by now more 
important than the deficit of £3.1 million (against a surplus 
of £2.3 million) for the year ended March 31st. The 
deficit, already covered by the higher postal charges, arises 
from retrospective wage awards, and in any case it is struck 
after paying a £5 million contribution to the Exchequer. 
These latest accounts also carry a charge of £16.7 million 
against {1.0 million for additional depreciation to cover 
the increased cost of replacing fixed assets. The Post Office 
liability to the Exchequer—its borrowed capital—is now 
clearly shown as a single net item of £606.7 million, closely 
matching its fixed assets of £600.8 million. 

Methods as well as money are exercising the GPO. Five 
Post Office engineers just back from Canada and the United 
States found no short cut there to mechanising the mails, 
which are still sorted by an increasingly expensive combi- 
nation of ten fingers, two eyes, and one human brain. 
Except for one machine in Canada, the GPO’s own proto- 
type machines were found to be several years ahead of what 
they saw being developed in North America. One method, 
which is being pioneered in this country, gives the sorter 
an electronic keyboard by which letters are switched into 
any of 144 pigeon holes ; this is six times as fast as hand 
sorting. A second method, which is being tried experi- 
mentally in Canada, imprints a coded address on the back 
of each envelope in fluorescent ink that can be read and 
sorted by machine. The letter is handled only once, when 
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the code is put on, instead of four or five times. A third 
stage—the complete mechanisation of sorting—can be 
introduced only if the public is prepared to write an address 
_ cede in a fixed position on the envelope where it can be 
read from the outset by machine. The Central Office of 
Information is to make a survey next year for the Post 
Office to see whether this is feasible. 


WOOL 


Signs of Falling Consumption 


HE London Wool Sales that ended yesterday took place 
T against a more stable background than did the pre- 
ceding October series but against distinct signs of a slowing 
down of textile activity. When selling in the Dominions is 
running at the same time, London becomes the source of 
spot supplies, marginal in quantity but vital to spinners and 
topmakers who need new material in a hurry. Competition 
in the first week was steady and there was a reasonably good 
clearance with the home trade bidding freely and the Con- 
tinent giving fair support. Prices showed mostly minor 
changes on those ruling at the end of the previous sale on 
November Ist, but it looked as though Bradford had got 
through a large part of whatever stock reduction the credit 
squeeze has forced on the industry and therefore needed 
some spot wool. 

This is the last London sale this year, and stocks in some 
European countries have also been allowed to run down 
which makes for firmness. But there is room for doubt 
whether the market has yet really settled down after the 
sharp fall in the first two months of the season. Latterly 
Australian sales have had the benefit of heavy Japanese 
buying which is unlikely to be maintained at the present 
level for long. Textile activity has slowed down in all major 
consuming countries except West Germany and _ Italy. 
Against these factors pointing to lower prices is the prospect 
of a smaller Australian clip. Estimates now are for a 5 per 
cent reduction. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Atomic Customers 


HE team of Japanese atomic experts shortly due to visit 
this country is the first to come with definite authority 
to discuss the purchase of a full-sized nuclear power station. 
For the past 18 months, ever since the Japanese took a 
decision in principle to buy a power station from Britain, 
they have been exploring the ground in this country 
and the United States until manufacturers on both sides of 
the Atlantic despaired of doing business with them. Politi- 
cal differences at home, fear of earthquakes and misgivings 
about the terms on which fuel is to be supplied and treated 
have all contributed to the delay. Although the Japanese 
still plan to buy a complementary reactor from the United 
States, they have made no move yet to send a similar pur- 
chasing mission there. 

The well-publicised difficulties of the United States 
atomic power programme, which has fallen well behind 
schedule and wildly exceeded original cost estimates, may 
have tipped more than one possible atomic customer off 
the fence. One of the big German public utilities has 
recently cancelled a contract for a small 15,000 kW nuclear 
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power station designed in America but to be supplied partly 
from this country, because of difficulties over the develop- 
ment of the fuel system. This experience must have had 
a distinctly chastening effect, and the German company 
is now about to invite British design groups to bid for a 
full-sized nuclear power station on Calder Hall lines. These 
contracts, like the Italian order whose details are now being 
worked out with the Nuclear Power Plant Company, 
depend, however, on the necessary atomic energy laws 
being passed before construction work actually begins. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Canadian Dollar Weakens 


PART from the indecisive movements in sterling th 
main features of the foreign exchange market this 
week have been the continued weakening of the Canadiai 
dollar and the French franc. The Canadian dollar ha: 
moved against most other currencies dropping to 103; 
against the US dollar. Now shorn of much of its premium 
over the US dollar—for it is now around half its leve! 
of a few months ago—the Canadian dollar has recently 
been offered in considerable volume from the Continen: 
and unless a sudden revival of American investment in 
Canada takes place, the market predicts that the Canadian 
dollar may move still closer to parity with the US dollar. 
The French franc remains weak, not only against sterling 
but against most other currencies. Its prospect has not been 
improved by reports that France is about to start negotia- 
tions for the use of the balance of the French IMF quota 
amounting to $260 million. There have also been reports 
that the French Government will negotiate a direct loan 
from Germany. This could take the form of funding part 
of the French EPU deficit into a direct obligation to Ger- 
many, thus clearing the way for further German credit to 
EPU. 


SUGAR 


Agreement Stabilises Prices 


FTER sharp fluctuations in sugar prices in October, rela- 
A tive stability at lower levels returned to the market 
last month until political unrest in Cuba produced a fairly 
sharp advance in the past few days. The world spot price 
in New York remained between 3.70 cents a lb and 3.50 
cents through most of November, but has now rallied to 





RENEWING THE WORLD’S FLEET: 
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60 £] 4000-8000 «= 
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Towards Bigger Ships 






The world merchant ship- 
ping fleet today is more 
than half as large again as it 
was before the war—and a 
bigger proportion of it is 
made up of sizeable ships. 
In 1938, nearly a third of 
the total tonnage was in 
ships of 4,000 gross tons or 
less. Today the vessels of 
8,000 tons or above con- 
stitute 40 per cent of it. 
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ALREADY ~~ 
81,300 VOTES 
FOR FREEDOM 


—_ 


Already 82,900 motorists have written to us and 98°, say they wish to continue to choose their own 
favoured brand of motor oil when they visit a garage. Jn addition, a public opinion poll shows 
that eight out of ten motorists hold this view. This is the clear-cut answer of the motoring public 
to the monopolistic attempts that are being made to ban competitive products from the forecourts 
and service bays of garages throughout the country. You can help your garage man in his fight 
for freedom by always ordering your motor accessories or motor oils by their brand names. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


Published by The Motor Accessories Manufacturers Association Limited which has the following object :—‘“‘ To promote, by exchange of 
information and by concerted action, the unrestricted sale and display of accessories, tyres, batteries, oils and other products, distributed 
by Members of the Association to the motor and allied trades.” 
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Hylite titanium alloys 
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vacuum melted steels 
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daily price sliding from 32s. 6d. a cwt. to 32s. It has 
now rallied to 36s. In that atmosphere the International 
Sugar Council met in London last week to discuss the 
prospects for 1958. It estimated free market requirements 
for next year at 5,515,000 metric tons raw value. On the 
basis of supply and demand estimates, the council assigned 
as initial export quotas for 1958 the basic export tonnages 
for countries participating in the agreement, which amount 
to 4,865,000 metric tons, and a reserve of 20,000 metric 
tons was set up from which additional export quotas may 
be allotted to meet special cases of proved hardships. 

Market people are now trying to assess prospects for 
the coming year. There is no doubt that world production 
will be much greater. Excluding Russia, an additional 
1,300,000 tons is expected to be available in Europe and 
a further increase of 800,000 tons is forecast for other 
countries. Only the Sugar Agreement with its restrictions 
on exports from principal producers can prevent this weight 
of sugar from having a drastic effect on prices. As for coun- 
tries outside the Agreement—Brazil, Peru and Indonesia— 
these could possibly provide the world with around 800,000 
tons, but again their markets are restricted under the 
Agreement. 

Consumer stocks, on the other hand, are thought to have 
been run down during the time of high prices and might 
now be replenished at the lower levels. This and the 
expected increase in world consumption could prove major 
factors in holding the price. In addition, Russia, though a 
major producer, may again buy in world markets and 
demand from under-developed countries may increase. 
Sugar dealers are not forecasting a sharp fall in price ; nor 
are they expecting a return to the high prices ruling earlier 
this year. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


A Future for Butyl? 


UTURE developments in the use of butyl and other new 
F synthetic rubbers were suggested in London this week 
by Dr William Sparks, who first discovered butyl rubber 
before the war in the laboratories of the Esso Research and 
Engineering Company, the holder of the butyl patents. The 
first European plant to manufacture butyl rubber—short 
for vulcanised polyisobutylene, and derived from petroleum 
—is now being erected by the Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
group in France ; it will have sufficient capacity to supply 
ali Europe’s current requirements of some 15-20,000 tons 
a year. All butyl, which in Europe is used entirely outside 
the tyre industry, has at present to be imported from the 
dollar area. In Britain, butadiene is to be produced at the 
Fawley refinery and piped to an adjacent plant ; there it 
will be made into GR-S synthetic rubber. A butyl plant for 
Britain is also envisaged, but only “as and when” Esso 
decides that the market justifies a second European plant. 

Tenacious research and the systematic elimination of one 
weakness after another have gradually established a prefer- 
ence for butyl over GR-S and natural rubber in several 
fields where good use can be made of its unique properties. 
Because of its exceptionally good air-retaining qualities, 
butyl was first used in large quantities in making inner 
tubes, with such success that some go per cent of the total 
output was absorbed by the tyre industry, leaving little over 
for other users. But almost overnight, as the tubeless tyre 
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about 4 cents. London followed a similar pattern with the 
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successfully invaded the passenger car market in the United 
States, the consumption of butyl was halved, and the search 
for new outlets became perforce more vigorous. Today 
several of the most popular makes of car in America use 
about 25 pounds of butyl apart from the tyres. But the 
really big market for butyl, if it can win the approval 
of the tyre manufacturers, is in the manufacture of the 
actual tyre covers. Butyl tyres were first made as long ago 
as 1942, but at first their performance was poor. Since then 
many technical difficulties have been overcome and, 
encouraged by a consistent improvement in the quality of 
the rubber, the major American tyre manufacturers have 
begun test marketing butyl tyres. These tests, if they are 
successful, may pave the way for the adoption of butyl 
rubber in tyres of all sorts, from tubeless tyres for passen- 
ger cars to the heavy duty varieties required for military 
vehicles. Additional processing to improve quality has 
inevitably led to an increase in cost in the initial stages, but 
as the use of butyl becomes more widespread its production 
costs should fall sharply, making it more competitive with 
GR-S and natural rubber. With butyl to pioneer the way, 
other new polymers, such as chlorinated butyl, are being 
developed. The tyre of the future, Dr Sparks suggests, may 
consist not of one type of rubber or the other, but of a 
range of new synthetic rubbers, each used for the part of 
the tyre where its special properties are most valuable. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Customs and Excise office in London is not so far 
greatly impressed with Glasgow Corporation’s announce- 
ment that it will not in future pay £5,000 a year or so in 
purchase tax on its stationery because this is not used for 
business in the normal sense. The Corporation has just 
won a case in the Scottish Court of Session—the equivalent 
of the Appeal Court—over whether it should or should not 
pay purchase tax on a chassis which was converted several 
years ago into what Customs officers call a “ chargeable 
vehicle,” so making it liable to purchase tax. It is now 
seeking to apply the same argument to its stationery and 
letters from London to Glasgow asking for payment of tax 
arrears are being crossed by letters from Glasgow to London 
(on tax free stationery ?) demanding reimbursement for tax 
paid in previous years. 


* * * 


A Soviet delegation is about to begin discussions on a 
direct air link between London and Moscow. This would 
benefit both British corporations, British European Airways 
because there is believed to be considerable potential traffic 
to and from Moscow and British Overseas Airways Corpora- 


tion because it would substantially shorten flying time to 
the Far East. 


* * * 


The total of hire purchase contracts registered in Novem- 
ber and recorded by HP Information showed a small re- 
duction. The number of contracts recorded was 76,893, 
compared with 82,945 in October, but with 50,352 in 
November last year. In that smaller total the number of 
contracts for new cars actually showed an increase to 8,485 
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compared with 7,483 in October and with 5,310 in 


November last year. 


* * * 
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had a market value of £14,603,392, showing a depreciation 


of £2,822,475 against £2,463,929 a year ago. General 
reserves, up this year from £4,500,000 to £5,300,000, much 
more than cover this depreciation. 


The Board of Trade has invited tenders for the first 7,200 
tons of lead from the British stockpile, out of the residual 


20,000 tons it has decided to sell. 


delivery and pricing from January 1, 1958 at the rate of 
1,200 tons a month. About 1,900 tons will be sold by com- 
petitive tender; the remainder will be offered to the 
original suppliers. 


* * * 





These 7,200 tons are for 


their interests. 
of their shares. 


The Woolwich Equitable Building Society closes its 
balance sheet on September 30th—an unfortunate date this 
year for gilt-edged stocks. 


TATE AND LYLE 


A COMFORTABLE Stability seems to have 
taken possesion of Tate and Lyle, 
the sugar refining group which 
dominates the British home market. 
Trading profits for the 52 weeks ended 
September 28th were fractionally down ; 
sales in the home market were fraction- 
ally up from 1,455,860 tons to 1,459,384 
tons ; the final dividend is held at 12 per 
cent, making 16} per cent for the third 
successive year, But behind this facade of 
affluent stability things have been hap- 
pening in the sugar trade. A free market 
has been re-established, though it 
remains hedged both by the _ Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement and the Com- 
monwealth Sugar Agreement. Sugar 
has not been free in a laisser faire sense 


Years to end-September +e og 
Trading profit .......... 5,907,310 5,901,213 
Depreciation ......... 1,455,693 1,531,485 
Pi nccwaer benches 2,267,480 2,365,202 
OE MINES GlisSuisie kk ccke 1,807,051 1,759,623 
Te Reserves .......0.0. 925,000 900,000 
Ordinary dividend ...... 830,156 830,156 
Ordinary dividend ........ 63 164% 


! 

£1 Ordinary unit at 56s. 7}d. yinlac dS 16s. 8d. per 
cent, 
but refiners have been free to use their 
brains in buying, particularly for their 
export trade. 

Tate and Lyle has an important export 
trade ; export sales advanced sharply 
last year from 552,437 tons to 697,739 
tons, and the buying was speeded by 
rising prices for sugar, which probably 
added to the group’s advantage. For a 
vear that included the Suez affair and 
the temporary loss of Tate and Lyle’s 
important middle eastern markets, the 
growth of exports was a_ remarkable 
achievement—though it owed a good 
deal to the partial failure of the Euro- 
pean beet crops and the consequent 
opening of new markets to compensate 
for the Middle East. 

Stockholders trying to assess the 
£1 shares with a price of 56s. 7$d. 
and a yield of 5.8 per cent will await the 


Quoted investments at that date 
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full accounts and the chairman’s state- 
ment for a hint of the forward rather 
than the backward prospect. Hedging 
facilities in sugar now exist and the 
impact of a change in commodity price 
on the refiners is not easily predictable. 
It would nevertheless be surprising if 
the company finds the prospect as in- 
viting with Cuban raw sugar about 
4 cents per lb and in surplus, as it did 
earlier this year when the price was well 
over 6 cents and supplies were short. 


CONSETT 


HE steel dividend season opened this 

week and the first of the announce- 
ments—from Consett Iron Company— 
brought the good news of a modest divi- 
dend increase. The final payment is up 
from 4} per cent to 5} per cent making 
the year’s dividend 8{ per cent, against 
73: per cent last year. The next few 
weeks will see the rest of the steel 
family, all accounting to the common 
end-September date that Colonel Hardie 
bequeathed to them. Will some others 
loosen their purse strings too? That 
they can there is no doubt. But it must 
be a painful decision for some boards of 
directors. Steel is no longer quite as 
scarce a commodity as it was. Plans of 
expansion have been laid and must be 
financed partly with retained money and 
partly by appeal to the capital market. 
With future earnings less assured than 
they were cautious boards will be 
prompted to retain as much as their 
shareholders will tolerate. But financing 
by public appeal implies coming forward 
with a progressive dividend record and 
relying partly upon a satisfied body of 
shareholders. For most companies the 
long-term needs are so large that the 
balance must lie in favour of having a 
progressive dividend record, 

For Consett assuredly the decision to 
raise the dividend was right. The profit 
was sharply up and the sums ploughed 
back into the business largely exceed 








* * * 


A joint announcement from Newton Chambers, chemi- 
cal manufacturers and engineers of Sheffield, and Ransomes 
and Rapier, engineers and ironfounders of Ipswich, dis- 
closes that negotiations are in progress for amalgamation of 
Shareholders are advised not to dispose 









* * * 








Johnson Matthey and Baker Platinum have reduced their 
prices from £31 per troy ounce to £285 per ounce. 








those dispensed to shareholders. Trading 
profit for the year ended September 28th 
was £3,924,521, against £3,260,646. 
Assets replacement reserve receives 
£800,000, against £600,000 and tax takes 
£1,958,908, against £1,722,075. General 
reserve receives {£600,000 against 
£400,000. At 20s. the ordinary shares 
give the pleasing yield of 8} per cent, 
and—highly significant to some inves- 
tors—they stand below the “ denation- 
alisation ” price which was 25s. 6d. 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


- six months’ trading to September 
3oth, Mr Isaac Wolfson’s Great 
Universal Stores group increased its 
gross profit from £10,153,000 in the cor- 
responding period in 1956 to £11,101,000. 
The latest figure implies a growth even 
allowing for £806,000 coming from 
newly acquired assets. Turnover was 
at a record level; at the annual meet- 


ing in October the chairman  re- 
ported an increase in the group’s 
turnover of 15 per cent in the 


first six months of the current year. But 
profits do not seem quite to have kept 
pace with rising sales. The point of 
interest, however, was obviously the 
interim dividend. Would Mr Wolfson, 
prevented by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee from making a free scrip issue, 
adopt the alternative of raising the rate 
per cent ? This time at least he did nor 
The interim. payment was repeated ai 
15 per cent on the ordinary and “A” 
ordinary capital and both stocks suffered 
a temporary setback on the news. 
Controls on hire purchase have neve: 
for long been able to restrain Mr 
Wolfson from supplying a well-breeched 
clientele with the service it desires, 
which may be one reason why they were 
not used in mid-September. How wil! 
his expanding enterprise react to the 
much more general tightening of the 
monetary screws now in force ? Future 
profits of the group will be bolstered by 
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the incorporation of Hope Brothers. 
Assuming that a final dividend of 50 
per cent will be repeated the 5s. “A” 
units will yield 8.2 per cent at the present 
price of 39s. 9d. 


BREWERY RESULTS 


REWING has not been either an 

expanding or a trouble-free indus- 
try in the postwar years. The shift away 
from drinking draught beer and the 
shackles that the brewers together with 
all other property owners have had to 
wear have told their tale. But the year 
to September 30th saw the brewers at 


Years to end-September - 1957 
£ 

Ansells ; 

ee 2,130,031 2,524,606 

ve Ce 945,928 1,137,823 

Ordinary dividends ..... 153% 16% 
Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton: 

ere 2,298,497 2,959,428 

PP NERS iasscs05 ne 1,041,318 1,339,296 

Ordinary dividends ..... 43% 46% 
Flowers : 

CE MONE bi cccccees 935,972 1,076,429 

WE POGUE. vec cc cteecs 245,477 282,238 

Ordinary dividends ..... 15% 17% 
Hammonds United : 

nk elk wie, HOOROO EEE 686,048 776,537 

WOE NOIR 6a cas as000< 249,317 275,916 

Ordinary dividends ..... 134% 14% 
Mann, Crossman & 

Paulin : 

ae 574,162 799,384 

SE UI ia ccencses 235,962 338,384 

Ordinary dividends ..... 20% 21% 
Phipps, Northampton : 

ed ee ree 766,167 882,921 

cok, im oe SERCO 314,639 370,682 

Ordinary dividends ..... 274% 274% 
UshersWiltshire : 

eee 558,737 598,327 

Wee BOOMs o5 oi dc ccccs 122,025 129,022 

Ordinary dividends ..... 20% 20% 


last getting to grips successfully with 
their problems. If the industry is not 
expanding, it is at least finding stability 
and greater comfort. Profits have risen 
sharply and for a large number of 


companies dividends have risen 
modestly. 
Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton, which 


shows a sharp rise in profits and a 
dividend of 46 per cent against 43 per 
cent, is universally known and strongly 
entrenched in the bottle beer business. 


Group | os 
; I | Nov. 


| 27, 
1956 


Oct. 
29, | 
1957 | 









Ordinary Shares :-— 
Electrical enginecring.... 
EMOMCCTING 2.6 cdcdeas 
Motors and aircraft 
eer ere 
Cotton textiles: .... c.cecs 
CNN 5c, oa iets aa aoe 
Ci cck ou sesiedas sarees 
SIME oo endin sheave see 
Investment trusts....... 219-1 


Industrials : 
Ordinary (all classes) .... 
Preference 
Debenture 


126-4 
148-9 
150-1 


126-3 | 
148-3 | 
146-1 | 
293-0 | 
98-6 
158-0 
314°9 | 
168-0 | 
229-0 | 


sie ' 


74-8; 69-7| 


Fetal (capital goods) ...... 
Foetal (consumption goods) . 
Consols 24% 
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(Dec. 29, 1950 == 100) 


Nov. 






1957 


124-9 
149-4 
147-2 
302-1 
101-3 
160-9 
299-0 
171-0 
233-2 


133-5 | 136-4 | 138-1 


71-4} 63-1] 62-9 
, 144-0 140-9 | 140-8 
105-6 | 110-3 | 113-6 
10-8: 64-6) 64-5 
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Flowers, paying 17 per cent against 15 
per cent, seems to have gained impetus 
since its merger with Greens. But all 
the seven companies whose results are 
analysed in the table show increased 
earnings, and five of them have raised 
their dividends. 


DIESEL TROUBLES 


WoO companies engaged in the manu- 

facture of diesel engines announce 
sharp turns for the worse in their affairs. 
F. Perkins, the progressive Peterborough 
firm, announces a loss for the first nine 
months of 1957 whereas the whole of 
1956 yielded a group net profit of 
£348,075 and a ten per cent dividend. 
Associated British Engineering also in 
the diesel field though not so wholly in 
it, has cut its interim dividend from 4 per 
cent to 2} per cent and reports that 
though the earnings of its marine divi- 
sion have been maintained, losses have 
been sustained in the automotive and 
industrial section. On those interim 
announcements the ordinary shares of 
F. Perkins fell 2s. 10 10s. 43d. and those 
of Associated British Engineering by 
od. to §s. 13d. 

Both companies give similar explana- 
tions of what has happened and similar 
estimates of the future. Each attributes 
its losses to the Suez crisis. This in- 
volved for Associated British Engineer- 
ing serious effects on an important 
Egyptian contract and the suspension 
of a large Indian contract, while for 
F. Perkins it brought substantial reduc- 
tion in the company’s United Kingdom 
and overseas markets with the virtual 
closing of its most important eastern 
market. Neither Mr Perkins, the chair- 
man of F. Perkins, nor Mr L. W. Robson, 
chairman of Associated British Engineer- 
ing, offers a forecast for the current year. 
Both are cautiously hopeful of recovery 
next year. Mr Perkins feels that 1958 
should show “a reasonable turnover and 
a profit.” The directors of Associated 
British Engineering, whose year ends on 
March 31st, hope for an improvement in 
group earnings in 1958-59. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Nov. 27 Dee. 11 Jan. 1 
LAST DEALINGS: Dec. 10 Dee. 31 Jan. 14 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. 17 Jan. 7 Jan. 21 


FURTHER contraction in business this 
week reduced the number of 
bargains marked to 7,454 on Monday 
and 5,713 on Wednesday, which was 
the lowest recorded this year and 
was far below the level of business 
in the comparable period last year. 
Anticipations of the improvement 
in the reserves were over-optimistic, 
causing a reaction in prices of gilt-edged 
stocks on Tuesday, followed by a re- 
newed firmness early on Wednesday 
which again gave way to uncertainty 
towards the close. The new Nottingham 
loan strengthened to 4 = premium. 
Japanese bonds improved and German 
loans gained ground ; the offer to settle 
the Dutch Young and Dawes issues is 
to be open to holders of any nationality. 
Industrial shares eased after the firm 
close to last week ; The Economist indi- 
cator dropped slightly to 178.3, the 
largest losses occurring on Wednesday. 
Good results and higher dividends raised 
brewery shares ; Bass jumped 8s. 13d. to 
128s. 13d. and Mann, Crossman “A” 
rose 2s. 6d. to 63s. 9d. Cementation 
declined 9d. to 8s. 3d. on the news of 
the rights issue. Poor results lowered 
British Benzol 1s. 6d. to 32s. 6d., but 
Avon India Rubber jumped 3s. 9d. to 
26s. 3d. on the rise in dividend, and 
Halford Cycle also improved on the 
announcement of good trading results. 
Ransomes and Rapier advanced 3s. to 
18s. on the report of negotiations for a 
merger with Newton Chambers. Colvilles 
gained Is. 6d. to 29s. 3d. 

Oil shares dropped back on the terms 
of the British Petroleum issue; after 
rising to 103s. 1}d. on Friday BP lost 
8s. od. 10 94s. 44d. at Wednesday’s close. 
Vaal Reefs gained 2s. 6d. to 39s. 6d. on 
the dividend, but Kaffirs were mainly 
quiet. Among copper mines Bancroft 
weakened Is. 6d. to 18s. 7)d. 
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1957 1956 











i Bar- | 1957 1956 
Int.t Consols |} gains 
Yield) Marked High lligh 
. 207-6 | 203-6 
5. 45 (Jan. 3) 
86-91 5-45 6,048 
87-06 | 5-45 6,250 Low Low 
87-01 5-50 7,454 159-0 161-5 
| 87-06 | 5-49 6,261 | (Nev. 6) | (Nev. 29) 
| 87-11 | 5-49 5.713 | 


+ July 1, 1935-100. t 1928 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


| Net 
BRITISH FUNDS | Price, | Price, | Yield, | Gross Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, 
| Dec. 4, | Yield, Dividends STOCKS Nov. 27,| Dec. 4,| Tec. 4, 
1957 : —— . | =. fr coe ae 1957 | 1957 1957 


Prices, AND 
GUARANTEED | 27 5 
STOCKS | 1957 | § | High | Low 


| 


Py 


WANIIOUSOW: 


% \STEEL & ENGINEERING 
83/- | 7 alBabcock & nie 
4 aCammell Laird. 
4 aDorman Long fi 
5 a\Guest Keen N’ fold. £1 
4 a\Metal Box ........ £1 
3 aStewarts & Lloyds. i 
5 a\Swan Hunter s 
4 a United Stecl 
BGOIVICKES 65 scaceacae £1 
ELECTRICAL 
74a Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1 
4 a Br. Ins. Callenders. £1 
148a Decca Record ....4/- 
15 cElect. & Mus. Inds. 10/— 
1 4 a\English Electric ...£1 
| 39/13 8 b\General Electric . fl) 
TEXTILES 
14/- | J [Bradford Dyers... .£1 
21/3 | 2$aiCoats, J. & P...... £1 
21/- ! 3 aCourtaulds........ £1 
31/103; | 5 a Lancashire Cotton. .{1 
| 30/104, | 123b,Patons & Baldwins. £1| 
| Snopes & SToRES | 
3 a, Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 
20 b Debenhams 
15 a,Gt. Universal ‘A’. . 
10 a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
12a United Drapery.. a 
134a Woolworth 
| Motors & me 
| 1179 33a Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
| 6/- ! 124c British Motor 
29/3 5 3 aFord Motor ....... 
27/6 3 a Hawker — Fl 
41/9 12}c.Leyland Motors. “ae 
90/74 5 a Rolls-Royce....... 1) 
5/11} 8 ¢cStandard Motor...5/- 


| 30/6 
17/6 


War Loan 3% 1955-59... 
Funding 23% 1956-61....| 
Conversion 4% 1957-58. .| 
Conversion 2% 1958-59.. 
Exchequer 2% 1960 
Exchequer 3% 
Conversion 43% 1962.... 
Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65 
Funding 3% 1959-69 


Funding 4% 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 
Exchequer 3% 1962-63. 
Exchequer 2h%, 1963-64. . 
Savings Bonds 24% °64 67 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 
Funding 3% 1966-68 
Victory 4% 1920-76 
Conversion 34% 1969.... 
Treasury 34% 1977-80.. 
Treasury 3197 1979-81. 
Redemption 3% 1986 96 . 
Funding 33% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. ’57 
War Loan 34% after 1952 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 
Consols 24%, 

Treas. 24% after Apr. ’ 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. 
Br. Electric 3% 1968-73.. 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77.. 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 
Br. Electric 34% 1976-79. 
Br Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... | 
Br. Gas 34% 2969-73 2. 
Br. Gas 3% 1990 95 

Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
Br. Transport 4%, 1972-77 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 594* 
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SHIPPING 
64a Brit. &Com’wealth10/- 
2 a\Cunard £1) 
3 aP & O Deld........ £1 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
3 a\Assoc. Port. Cem...£1 
10 a Beecham Group. ..5/-| 
43a Bowater Paper ....£1) 
4 a Br. Aluminium ....{1) 
94a Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/- 
73a\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/-| 
4 a Br. Oxygen {1| 
3 aCanadian Pacific. 
3 a Dunlop Rubber. 
4 almp. Chemical 
8}a\Imp. Tobacco 


_ 





b 
b 
c 
b 
ci 
b 
b 
6 


toe 


Prices, 1957 DOMINION, Price, | Price, Yielc 
am | CORPORATION AND Nov.27, Dec. 4,, Dec. 


| 


‘is | ton | FOREIGN BONDS _—|:-:1957| 1957. 1957 


ee ee 
We Owe Ooo OAD 


$ 


Sraonra aor 


| 

‘Australia 3}% 1965-69 

‘Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80... 
|S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 

N. Zealand 4% 1976-78 

L.C.C. 54% 1977-81 '$3-75c\$3-75c Int'l. Nickel....n.p.v $148* 
Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 83} 24a| 5 by. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 | 28/3 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934- 2003 54} 224c, 5 aMonsanto Chem,. | 15,6 


=e 
AOAADANOONMD OO 


wm 
Soeoeooeooooa sce 
ee 
Ano 


Aone, 
~ 
two 
= 


~. 


German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%). ; 83} | 84 ‘ | 1d 5 ajRanks.......... 10/-| 15 43 | 
|Japan 


t “ 

5%, 1907 (Enfaced) 155 ab 3 | 10 5 aA. E. Reed i O49 
20 c 224c Sears Hlidgs. ‘A’.. 13/5} 
12 6 «= 44a Tate & Lyle £1 56 6 
73a + 174b/Tube Investments. £1 54.9 | 55 
| ; | ; i: 13/6 1145, =. 24a Turner & Newall.. 56 3. | 56 
Prices, Last Two ORDINARY _ |,Price, | Price, | Yield, [114/6 11}, 6 a Unilever Ltd £1) 77/3* | 76 
| Dividends STOCKS lov. 27, Dec. 4,; Dec. 4, | 447- $10 | t4ha\United Molasses. 10/-| 29.9 | 29 

(a) (b) (c) 1957 || 1957 1957 Mines, Etc. | 
| | | | {1317/6 50 | 20 aAnglo-American. 10/-|26 10$ 123 
| / ian t10 bCons. Tea & Lands. £1) 20 
b| 80 @ De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 88 
5 a Doornfontein....10/-| 22/ 
10 a London Tin 8 
75 &Nchanga Cons. ....£1173 
50 6'President Brand . ..5/-| 49 
16%) Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 15/74 | 15 
| 124a,United Sua Betong.{1 49/3 50 
87/6 | 58/14 40a) 60 b Western Holdings 5/- 86/105 84 





“High | 
= % Banks & DISCOUNT | 21 
21 
vi 


30/9 


ooo BNWONOMOWUOU SAN DOMmUBnoovwr 


| 4 a Bk. Ldn. &S.Amer.f1 2 
6a = arclays Bank £1 

/ 4 b Barclays D.C.O. ...£1 
| / 74a\Chartered Bank... asl 
6$a Lloyds Bank 


£1 
9 a Midland Bank fl 
5 a Nat. Discount ‘B’ ..£1 
64a Union Discount. ...£1 
INSURANCE 
61/73 | 4346) 30 aCommercial Union 5/- 
1102/6 | 874b| 40 alLegal & General . 
173 +50 b| $20 a Pearl 
344 [t125 c/t1524¢ Prudential ‘A’ 
| BREWERIES, ETC. 
eso: | ROR SO SAG ccccivescvcss £1 120 
12}6 Distillers. ........ 6/8, 21 
10 aGuinness........ 10/-; 39 
17 6 Whitbread ‘A’ 


Lam 
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“Wo ! 1 om 
ae 
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New York Closing Prices 


Nov. | Dec. 
27 4 
$ $ 
‘an. Pacific... 244 | 244 JAm. Viscose. .| 28} Int'l. Nickel. . 
Od{N.Y. Central .) 17 Beth. Steel. on 4 |National Dist. 2 
Pennsylvania.; 138 | 134§ [Chrysler 692 | sears Roebuck: ‘ 
T - 165} ‘rown Zeller. shell Oil 
United Corpn.| 6§ DuPontdeNm. 1783 2 td. Oilof N.J. 
£25 en | 74a Royal Dutch. ) ) Vestern Union, 15% | 15} [Ford Motors.., 41} } JU.S. Steel.... 
218/3 ‘ 5 aShell 144 44 5 jAlumin’m Ltd.) 31} | 30} fGen. Elect....| 63} West’house E. 
104/- 5 ... Uitramar | 70 9 69 9 ea Am. Smelting.) 41 | 403 fGen. Motors...) 36$ | 353 [Woolworth... 


* Ex dividend. i Tax tree. ~ Assumed average life approx. 10 years. tt Ex capitalisation. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. (a) Interim dividend. (5) ! 


dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 24%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 100%. (kh) On 228%. (i) On 10%. (J) Vn 135% 0: 
(1) To latest date. (n) After Rhodesian Tax. 


ana COPNW RR ORMOND 


| | OIL 
173/73 | | | 75 aBritish Petroleum. . 
119/43 | / $6) +5 a Burmah 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
World Trade ......... ccceceeee October 12th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages.........-sese Nov. 30th Western Europe : 
S T AT I S I Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Nov. 23rd 
DIG iaccisacndinsscciciiads Nov. 16th British Commonwealth ...... This week 

I SIs dase kcdcvicssonse Nov. 23rd Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Nov. 16th 
Industrial Profits ............... Oct. 12th WS SONOS svsccsiccccicncce Nov. 30th 















UK Production and Consumption 





M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
Monthly averages 1956 1957 
Unit ~ | , —_—_—— 
1954 1955 1956 | August Sept. Oct. July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


















INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
index : 
























BE WAGE csc cewlcansecased beeen 136 113 | 140 143 128 | 118 } 143 (144-1452 
je seasonally adjusted ..... seve | ain 134 | 137 | 136 139 | 138 | 140 \137-138? 

Mining and QUAITYING .....cccccccsccccs 109 81 110 116 96. | 81 105 | 

Building and contracting.......eeeeeeees \ ‘aq . ene ‘aad oes | 

Gas, electricity and water...cccccscccees | 160 131 | 144 163 136 | 133 } 153 | 

















Manufacturing, total......esseeeseeeeees 140] 114 145 | (147 132 120! 149} 
seasonally adjusted . 






Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods | 
WONG 6050554 cc sdeaeedaccesneceenes | 
Chemical trades ...sccccctscccsocscecs 
Textiles and clothing .........eeeeeees 
Food, drink and tobacco........eeeeee 


BASIG MATERIALS | 
Production of : 
Cod C) CO) vccadddcccccccocqseccscescse 
Pel Mi aicx<avedeciaeus Cosecsceceecee 
Steel, ingots and castings . bieaeesas 


137; 142; 139 145 | 142 | 145 | 













eee 





SulpWGtle GHG 6 cciecccescacsiaccses ee ae 
PINWONINE widie dhwaacewenee ttegnadawaeed oilw 
Peete CY oc ccieccsdecssccccces wxcecas | M 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Collen Yates, SIDES .iisdccSiecscsscceven | W 
























WNntOh WENN ous ee veda tewoeamnncncece’s | M 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total....... a 
- staple fibre.. | M | 

Cotton cloth, woven wearers eevee acecsawes |W 

Wool fabrics, woven..... bade eeendeweus -|M 
Engineering production : 

Passenger cars and Chassis ...0scccecsces | W 

Commercial vehicles and chassis ........ oe 


Metal working machine tools ........+++. i M 
Internal combustion engines......... 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
—- houses completed: (') | 
OREN eh tes anu set Remae eh waa eee + I 





By private builders..........sscescesees | M 
By local housing authorities............. M 


RIRMOG 655-504 kieeeddsdddeceswaeescaeavs 





WHOLESALE SALES (') 
Textile houses : 
SUCRE RON GUNN 6 cv decnstisccaeeseenens 
Women’s and children’s wear 
Men’s and boys’ wear ..... C666 Keke wee 
PICOR-GOGUS os o6nnnsédeWereeeaavecnnsans 














RETAIL SALES (') 

All kinds of business : 
Pe PORNO, occ ca caweteescdeueeceuases 
MNGEPENGCNE TOCAUOTS <oid.cccccnccasacees 
PRUNES SOUNEIOES 6. os we cde setercdeees es } 
Co-operative S0CItHES 6.6cccecssccccccese 
General a STOTES cccccccccccees 

By king of shop : 













wee eee eee eee 


wii and footwear 
Howereaa goods 


Cee eee eee eee ee ewes 


Sete eee ee eee eee eee eee 















































| 
} 
STOCKS 
Basic materials : | 
Coal, distributed (*) ..ccccccccscsseceses Q | 17,893 | 18,081 | 19,135 | 19,955 | 19,164 | 18,973 | 19,621 | 19,992 
ON Pic uicintnesidghcacmeseniesanens 5; 1573] 1693} 1643) 1571} 1,729; 1812)... oa 
CE SE cock sichabecadaaenniindes 2! 59-6] %2-:1| 62-3| 58-9] 81-1! 98-6) 2. | 
DOE OP oc dssnccecsssencrsesesseiess 2; 102-3] 104-9} 122-9} 115-4 oh eee! ee 
SONNE Wis coctintbictisanecsenones O| 133-6] 128-3| 128-9} 131-9] 158-3| 172-7) 2. | 
Textiles : \ | 
Wholesale houses, total () .........000-. 90 95 125! 122] 109 11s! 127 122 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (%) - 110 118 123| 134} 139 134 mam}. | 


(‘) Great Britain. (?) Provisional estimate. (*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
gk vernment stocks. (5) Average for fourth quarter. (*) Average for third quarter. (?) Rayon and nylon production only. (*) Including filter cake 
from May, 1956. (*) Revised series; stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot ania ilent. (*°) From 
Jenuary, 1957, excluding newsprint ‘for periodicals and certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. 


(*) Excluding 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (’) 


Coal | Crude ss Electricity 





| —— 
Monthly averages or 


calendar months Australia | Canada | India |S. Africa | Canada Brunei | Australia | Canada India 
| 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


7: | 
a Zealand] S. Africa 
\ 





"000 tons ane million kwh 


2,511 | 1,969 | 381 | 
3,185} 2,634 | 716 
3285! 2°781 | 808 | 


3,731 2,803 | ‘ia 
3,792 | 3,011 | “a 932 
3,330 2;707 | ‘ah 899 
3,296 2,898 | ; 


Copper Rubber Ti Steel Gold 


Monthly averages or N. 
| Rhodesia | 


canad 
calendar months Ce ™ 


Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada India | S. Africa Australia| Canada | S. Africa 
| | | 


000 tons 000 fine ounces 


| 
13-8 294 
87-4 378 
85-9 366 | 


96-4 359 
ie 365 


1957, June 
July 


APP COW 


September 
October 


COrFOD Na 
onoonw Oow 





EXTERNAL TRADE 


Australia Canada India ew Zealand | Pakistan S. Africa * 
Monthly averages or ‘ Bats | : 
cinder cathe Imports , Exports | Imports Exports | [Imports | Exports Imports | | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 


mn. £A . mn. $C mn. rupees mn. {NZ 
| 220 10-71 | 12-27 
393 | 23°93; 21-55 
475 22-38 | | 22-91 


554 | ‘ 24-3 | 25-7 
454 | 22-2 | 24-6 
480 | 4 one eee ove | 29-4 


1957, May 


” 
” 


BrDNwOo opRoo 


» August 413 
» september és — 447 


EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES () 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 





! —— cilia -.9 | New | | s New 
Australia Canada | India | Zealand 4 | S. Africa ] Australia| Canada India | Zealand | 


a 
Rhodesia 


Pakistan | a Africa | 





K nd | of pe riod : mn. US 5 doll irs 1953 = 100 








75 89 13 
368 | 101 107 94 101 
372 | 102 111 | 97 105 


237 | 652 84 | 
"| 

355 105 ce 113'* 105 108 
| 


— i 
or 


1957, June 
July 


August 
September 
October 


tao tad pat stat 
wovmowowovo wwe 
ASOUov ae Ee 
Onwwowdc 


328 Pi 106 106 108 
306 ioe 106 | 109 107 
| eo | nae 109 

a. a . 


(') Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation tor own use. 

(?) Copper and tin refer to metal production. — (°) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif 
except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob; exports are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are 
for 12 months beginning x April Ist of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (4) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of 
the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates 
to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (5) Including foreign investments. (°) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 
1955, including South-West Atrica.  (?) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan.  (*) April, 1948—March, 1949. 
(*) Including some long-term securities. (!°) Average tor second quarter. 


241 | 299 we 107 
a a 297 oe is 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 30, 1957, there was 






of {15,656,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 







{664,976,000 (£657,269,000 in 1956-57). 


| 
} 


April 1, | April 1, 

























Week | Week 





























Esti- 1956, 1957, Jended | ended 
£000 | mate, to to Dec. | Nov. 
| 1957-58] Dec. 1, |Nov. 30J 1, | 30, 
1956 1957 1956 _ 1957 
| } 
| 
Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax....... |2176;250] 710,083! 781,821] 26,678) 26,407 


45,400| 46,200 
110,700 115,900 
41,900, 45,600 





Death Duties ..... ' 170,000 
NGG: 3. ca: cnwnve | 60,000 
Profits Tax, EPT &| 

EPL 255,000 
Other inl: and Rev | 

POS ok cacwnd: 500 


Total Inland Rev..'2810,750 














139,050, 180,400 
210! 150 
1047,343 1170,071 



































ete caaouess 1204,250] 812,562 | 816,299 


25,495 17,265 





Pv aesnnneletes 631,320 651,120 








Total Customs and 
bcaateance | 7 1443,882 1467,419 






49,509 41,081 




















Motor Duties ..... | 


24,599; 27,9597 ... “is 
Dr. Dr. 
12,050 4,600 
16,400 18,000 
28,277; 27,358 
119,038; 110,406 


bs aia Reaee 5; 691,589 2825,813 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest .... -| 640,000 
Payments to N. Ire 

land Exchequer. | 69,000 
Other Cons. Fund .| 10,000 
Supply Services . . .'4072,282 















PO (Net Receipts).} 20,000 
Broadcast Licences! 31,000 
Sindry Loans..... 32,000 
Miscellaneous ..... | 185, 000 








2,813 








96,415 83,007 
























482,361) 439,035 


39,704 | 
5,452 




























Sinking Funds ....| 38,000] 22,696 22,867 

































Total Surplus or Deficit - - -- 


Ned Receipts from : 


657,269| 664,976 























FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means 








Treasury Bills 
























Advances 
7 . a Total 
Floating 
Public | Bank of Debt 





Tender Tap 





Depts. 


England 








































Dec. 1 3,630-0| 1,276-5 m3 | 1-0 5,134-8 
Aug. 31 3,070-0 | 1,758-6 | 235-9 | 1-3 5,065- 
Sept 3,080-0 | 1,723-8] 251-7 1-0 | 5,056 
” \4 3,090-0 | 1,763-0 232-3 eee | 5,085- 
» 21. 3,100-0' 1,770-1] 250-0 we = | «25,120- 
273-0 ei 5,161- 
202-6 pn 5,028- 
220-0 ott 5,072- 
214-0 cs 5,106- 
199-4 ds | 5,131- 
190-1 | 2-8 | 5,137 
201-7 oe 5,156- 
] 2 231-9 oa 5,680- 
n 23 3,300- 197-0 . | 5,655- 
3,340: 182-5 4-8 | 5,675- 


an “‘above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of -£15,827,000 compared with a surplus 


{17,138,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line”’ of} 
{9,457,000, leaving a total deficit from April 1st of | 


1,000 1,300 | 
3,700; 3,000 | 
1,500, 1,700 | 


4,500 5,400 | 


| 
37,378 37,807 | 
24,014 23,816 | 


1,200, 1,000 | 
3,500 3,500 | 


4.415 1,619 


21,085; 1,526 | 
2,885 | 














tax Reserve Certificates. . . 5,896! 4,353 | 
Savings Certificates ....... -1,100; —200' 
Deen e Bonds notated 791) -1,240 


6,700! 1,260 


: United States $... 2-78-2-82 
Canadian Ww astees an 


ie le 10- 56-10-72 


| 
| United States $ 


Dutch Gld 
| W. Ger. D Mk 
| Italian Lire 
| Swedish Kr 
| Danish Kr 


Coase TOO © HPAUN V 


| Price (s. d. per fime oz.).......... 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


A’ the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last week the discount market again 
raised its common bid for both 63-day 
and g1-day bills, but by only 1d. per cent 
on each. The common bids thus fell 
to £98 17s. 7d. and £98 7s. 9d. The 
allotment of three months’ bills was up 
by £20 million, to £230 million, while 
total applications fell by £29.5 million 
to £340.1 million. Applications at the 
common price therefore secured an allot- 
ment of 61 per cent, compared with 
47 per cent a week earlier, and the 
average rate dropped by 3.44d. to 
£6 9s. 2.27d. per cent. For an unchanged 
allotment of £50 million the 63-day bills 
total applications also were virtually un- 
changed at £54.1 million ; the proportion 
rose from 95 to 96 per cent, and the 
average rate fell by §.71d. to 
£6 9s. 10.48d. per cent. 

Credit conditions have been varied in 
Lombard Street. On Monday overnight 
money rose to 6§ per cent. The Bank 
gave small help through purchases of bills 
on Thursday last week, but some houses 
had to take small loans at Bank rate ; and 
on Monday, despite moderate special 
purchases, a further small amount was 
borrowed on penal terms—though in the 
event market funds became available just 
before the close and some remained 
unlent. 

The United States Treasury bill rate 
fell again this week, dropping from 3.158 
to 3.105 per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





o 0 
/e eo 
“— i (from 5% | Discount rates 
“Abeve-fine ” a — | — | — | 19/9/57).....-.s 7 Bank bills: €0 days . 68-6} 
Deficit----------------- 413,171 325,102 17,138 15,827 Dopecit ain (max.) 3months 6-6} 
“Below-line ” Net Expendi Gos ane nace 5 4months 6§- 6} 
ee ee 244,098 | 339,874} 14,048 9,457| Discount houses.. 5 6 months 6 {-6§ 


te 
31,186 25,284 |" Tay 


Day-to-Day...... 5-6 Fine trade bills: 


Short periods .... 53 3months 73-8 
Treas. bills 2 months 6} 4months 7}-8 
8 -9 


3months 6$ 6 months 


| Official 
| Rates 


December 4 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ millien) 


| Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept. 
Govt. debt and se urities* 
Other securities 

Gold coin 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public 

Bankers. . . 
Others 
Total 
Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances... 
Other... 
Total . ; 
Banking departmen 


Government debt 
Fiduciary issue increased to 
on November 27, 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) 


Date of 
Tender 


; 91 Day 
30 | 220-0 
Que , - 
1957 | 91 Day 
; 
6 | 
13 | 
20 
27 | 
4) 
11 | 
18 | 
25 | 
ia 
| 91 Day 
1; 220-0 
8| 230-0 
15 | 210-0 
22 210-0 
29! 230-0 


| secured 51 per cent, 
| higher tenders being allotted in full 
| was for £240 mn. 

tAllotment cut by £10 mn. 
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FACTS ABOUT aide, : 
HER PEOPLE......INDUSTRIESAND [ff 


NATURAL RESOURCES .eccee 


are contained in an_ illustrated 
booklet of 100 pages entitled 
“Canada Today ”’, issued by the 
Bank of Montreal. A copy will be 


sent free on request. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 
Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office : Montreal 
OVER 710 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
Assets exceed $2,800,000,000 


World’s Largest 
Building Society 


ASSETS £331,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £54,000,000 
RESERVES £12,500,000 


Outstanding in its Strength, Security 
and Service 


The Society’s 139 Branches and 650 Agencies 
are at the service of savers and investors who 
seek a sound investment coupled with 


Easy Withdrawal Facilities 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office : PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX, Yorkshire 
London Office: 51 Strand W.C.2 City Office: 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


Banking Services in 


New Zealand 


BANKERS and their customers who require a com- 
prehensive banking service covering financial, trade or 
travel requirements are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves of the facilities provided at over three hundred 
and eighty Branches and Agencies and a special Trade 
Enquiries Department at Wellington of the 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


The Bank that conducts the largest 
banking business in the Dominion 


HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
R. D. MOORE General Manager 


LONDON OFFICE: i QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
A. R. FRETHEY, Manager A. E. ABEL, Assistant Manage 


Branches also in MELBOURNE and SYDNEY (Australia); APIA 
(Samoa); SUVA, LAUTOKA, LABASA, BA and NADI (Fiji) with 
agencies at Marks Street, Suva, and Nausori. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand in 1861 
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BANCO DI ROMA 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
L.4,500,000,000 
ESTABLISHED 1880 










THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India, Liability of Members is Limited) 
Head Office: 
2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4. 


* 
G. D. BIRLA, Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,009,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.49,009,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs.11,500,000 
With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 


and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 

























OVER 200 BRANCHES IN ITALY 
AND ABROAD 
4 FOREIGN AFFILIATED BANKS 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
LONDON: 8 Great Winchester Street, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 4455 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN: Rossmarkt, 12 
Telephone: 96266 
NEW YORK: 40 Wall Street 
Telephone: Whitehall 4-8762 


BUENOS AIRES: Calle Sarmiento, 459 
Telephone: 32-4636 












































CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 





And the difference? 


Maybe £5,000 


How ? 
He spotted a fault in the safe load indicator 
and an accident has been prevented. 

Who ? 

The Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his 
regular inspection of the crane. His experience 
gives him almost second sight into accidents 
that are waiting to happen. 

Are his services expensive ? 

Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, 
though the Vulcan man is a specialist, his 
services cost no more than insurance and 
inspection by general practitioners. 

What Vulcan insures, Vulcan inspects — 
thoroughly and regularly. As a result our 
clients have made us one of the largest engi- 
neering insurance companies in Europe. 
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| “Vulcan”—a journal of absorbing /""™ 
interest to all users of plant and /===~~ 

| machinery with reports of accidents ~~ 

| and safety hints. For a year’s subscrip- 
tion—free—write now to Dept. No. 17. 
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™Vylcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD, 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 
VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS_— 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


THOS. W. WARD LIMITED 


MR H. W. SECKER’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Thos. W. Ward Limited, was held on 
November 29th in Sheffield. Mr H. W. 
Secker, OBE (chairman of the company), 
presided, and in the course of his report, 
previously circulated, said: 


In assessing future prospects in my review 
last year, I said that the overall volume of 
trade was likely to be maintained near the 
level of the past year, but that some reduc- 
tion in profit margins would be experienced. 
The results now presented to you accord 
closely with that prediction. 

Although Group turnover at £48,713,000 
is nearly £4 million up on the previous year, 
the monetary value of turnover has been 
influenced to a certain extent by price 
increases during the year, so that the real 
increase measured in physical volume is not 
in similar proportion. The Group Trading 
Profit before depreciation of £3,006,383 
compares with £3,088,406 in 1956, a reduc- 
tion of £82,023, and as depreciation at 
£447,508 takes £44,790 more than in the 
previous year, the total reduction in trading 
profit after depreciation is £126,813. In 
making this comparison, however, it should 
be taken into account that the trading profit 
for 1957 has had to bear a charge of just over 
£100,000 for expenditure on dredging the 
berths and main channel at our principal 
shipbreaking yard at Inverkeithing, to which 
I refer later, so that on a strict comparison 
of like with like, the real decrease in trading 
profit after depreciation approximates 
£25,000. 

Between the stage of the Trading Profit 
and the available figure of Profit before 
Taxation, there are variations in other income 
and special charges, compared with the pre- 
ceding year. In particular, whereas in the 
previous year there was a charge of £100,000 
for a Subvention payment to the Blaenavon 
Company Limited, based on _ provisional 
figures, the figure has since been adjusted to 
£50,000 and a credit for the refund appears 
in this year’s figures, so that by comparison 
this year’s results are increased by £150,000. 
In addition the income from Dividends and 
Interest has increased by £26,590, whilst 
there is a net reduction in the charge for the 
pension and benevolent scheme and sundry 
items totalling £51,628. These comparative 
increases add to £228,218 against which the 
profit on Sale of Fixed Assets decreased by 
£21,460 and a Subvention payment of £7,500 
has been made to the Waverley Rubber 
Company Limited, leaving a net comparative 
increase of £199,258. 


To summarise the position, therefore, 
trading profit after depreciation shows a 
decrease of £126,813, but this is more than 
offset by the increase of £199,258 following 
from the comparisons of other income and 
special charges set out above, so that the 
eventual profit before taxation shows an 
increase of £72,445 at £2,701,625. 


With such a spread of interests, trading 
experiences for different sections tend to vary, 
some finding opportunities favourable, whilst 
others may be faced with difficulties, so that 
to give an overall assessment for the Group, 
one can only deal with the position on 
balance, and on such basis there is no doubt 
that conditions have become more difficult 
through the year under review than in the 
previous year. I therefore consider the 


results achieved to be very satisfactory 
indeed, and I would like to express my appre- 
ciation of the energy and skill shown by my 
colleagues on the boards, both of the Parent 
and Subsidiary companies, and to thank 
Management, Staff and Workpeople through- 
out the Group for their co-operation and 
good work throughout the year. 


DELIVERIES OF SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 

The high level of steel production has again 
called for maximum effort from the scrap 
industry, and I am happy to report that your 
Company’s total deliveries of scrap iron and 
steel have again broken all previous records. 
During the year we have derived considerable 
benefits from the development and re-equip- 
ment undertaken at our scrap yards during 
the past few years, and we maintain our 
pre-eminent position in this important section 
of industry. 


In recent years we have expanded con- 
siderably our trade in reusable and secondary 
steel products which is associated with the 
scrap industry. The stage has now been 
reached, however, where the increased avail- 
ability of prime steels has reduced the demand 
for secondary materials, both at home and 
overseas, and we must anticipate a substantial 
reduction in profit from this trade in the 
future. 


In Shipbreaking there has been a further 
reduction in production owing to the short- 
age of ships, but during the period of reduced 
activity, the opportunity has been taken of 
dredging the berths and main channel at our 
principal shipbreaking yard at Inverkeithing. 
This is costly work, which has _ entailed 
during the year an expenditure of over 
£100,000, but it was essential to do this if 
we are to continue to handle the larger ships. 
The position has undergone a change during 
the last few months, as more old ships are 
being sold and we have more tonnage at our 
works and in prospect than for several years, 
so that the outlook for the shipbreaker is dis- 
tinctly encouraging. The steel industry will 
also benefit, as the additional tonnage of 
scrap obtained from shipbreaking will enable 
reductions to be made in the tonnage of 
scrap to be imported. 


RAIL CHARGES 


Reference was made in last year’s review 
to the difficulties that the British Transport 
Commission’s New Merchandise Chargés 

cheme would create, in view of the large 
tonnages we place on rail. 


The Scheme was brought into effect on 
July Ist, and a tremendous revision of rates 
and other records had to be undertaken by 
us at very short notice, but the co-operation 
and assistance of the British Transport Com- 
mission in. this and other aspects of the 
Scheme, has had the effect of minimising the 
difficulties during the transitional period. 


Unfortunately the further 10 per cent in- 
crease in freight charges, operative from 
August 1, 1957, will impose a further burden 
on Industry, and divert more traffic to our 
already overcrowded roads. 


QUARRIES 


The combined results of our Eldon Hill 
and Shap Quarries show an increase in profit 
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on the previous year and they represent very 
solid assets from which we can expect to 
derive a steady income in the future years. 
Improvements are continually being made to 
keep plant and methods. abreast of modern 
quarrying technique. 


CEMENT 


Although there was a slight falling off in 
the demand for cement in some areas, Ketton 
Portland Cement Company Limited increased 
its sales, and the tonnage sold of 322,969 tons 
was a record. Despite increases in costs 
arising from the Suez crisis and other factors, 
in accordance with the pledge given by the 
Cement Industry, the price of cement 
remained unaltered, but by efficient manage- 
ment the incidence of increasing costs was 
largely offset and a very satisfactory profit 
was achieved. The capitalisation proposals 
to which I referred last year have been im- 
plemented, and the Ordinary Share Capital 
has been increased by £300,000, allotted as 
bonus shares, to £600,000, the total issued 
Capital now being £900,000. The associated 
companies, Ribblesdale Cement Company 
Limited and Horrocksford Lime Company 
Limited in which a 50 per cent interest is 
held, continue to progress in a very satis- 
factory manner. 


ENGINEERING (EXCAVATORS, CRANES, 
MACHINE TOOLS, ETC.) 


In line with general experience, the year 
commenced with a falling off in orders for 
Excavators, but timely reorganisation of pro- 
duction and a re-arrangement of planning 
with greater concentration on Crane Manu- 
facture, enabled the turnover of Thomas 
Smith & Sons-(Rodley) Limited to be main- 
tained within 5 per cent of the previous year’s 
figures. Inevitably there has been som: 
reduction in profit and this trend is likely to 
persist during the forthcoming year, for con- 
ditions are becoming increasingly competitwe. 


Excellent results have been shown by John 
Smith (Keighley) Limited from the manufac- 
ture of Cranes, and as they have a well] filled 
order book, the future prospects of the com- 
pany are particularly good. Further 
modeynisaticon of plant and large extensions 
to the Works have facilitated more economic 
production, whilst a further extension is in 
course of completion. 


This year has seen the completion at 
Fredk. Town & Sons Limited of the schem: 
of reorganisation which was planned in 1954, 
including an addition of some 10,600 sq. fr 
of workshop space and the installation o! 
modern plant and improvements in th: 
foundry. Re-design has been effected wher: 
necessary in several of the models, and th: 
volume of orders on hand for Town Drilling 
Machines is the largest experienced durin. 
peacetime trading, 65 per cent being for ove 
seas markets. 


At Darlington Railway Plant & Foundry 
Company Limited the mechanisation of th- 
Foundry has been completed and a ve: 
satisfactory profit was shown, slightly highe 
than in the preceding year, whilst the ye: 
has also been a very satisfactory one f 
Widnes Foundry & Engineering Compa: 
Limited with increased production, high. 
profits and a better order book. To improv: 
efficiency, extensions on a new machine shop, 
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together with the necessary equipment, are 
being undertaken. 


MANUFACTURING OF IRON AND STEEL 
AND NON-FERROUS METALS 


During the year a record output was 
achieved by the Wolverhampton & Birchley 
Rolling Mills Limited and in spite of the 
general declining demand for steel, accom- 
panied by more competitive conditions, the 
earnings were very similar to the previous 
year. The development of specialised pro- 
duction has been an important section of the 
Company’s business and is contributing to 
its profitability. Schemes of mechanisation 
have been put into effect, resulting in im- 
proved efficiency and increased production. 
Labour relations have been at the highest 
level and all the rolling mills have been em- 
ployed to capacity during the whole of the 
year. 


We purchased the Assets of the Wolver- 
hampton company from its receiver in 1945 
and in collaboration with the local manage- 
ment we have built it up along with the 
Birchley Mills into one of the foremost re- 
rolling companies in the country. The assets 
are maintained in a high state of efficiency, 
the management and staff are vastly experi- 
enced and exceptionally efficient, with an 
intimate knowledge of customers’ require- 
ments, labour relations are exceedingly good 
with a high average wage-level, and it is a 
happy works, all of which make the essentials 
of a well run and profitable business. I make 
these observations as the company was 
nationalised between the years 1951 and 1954, 
when we reacquired it, and following the 
resolution passed at the recent Labour party 
conference, the shadow of nationalisation 
looms up once again, and if the Labour party 
is successful at the next general election, the 
company will be compulsorily taken away 
from our ownership. 


I do not want to enter into political contro- 
versy on the wider aspect of nationalisation 
of industry, but in my capacity as Chairman 
of the Wolverhampton & Birchley Rolling 
Mills Limited, as well as of the Parent com- 
pany, I can say from practical experience that 
the company cannot benefit from nationalisa- 
tion, and it will be a tragedy if this valuable 
asset of the Group is torn away for the sake 
of an outdated political theory. 


The results from Midland Iron Company 
Limited and Low Moor Best Yorkshire Iron 
Limited are very similar to those shown in 
the previous year. Since June 30th the pro- 
duction of the two companies has been in- 
tegrated for reasons which are explained later 
in this review. 


At John Williams (Wishaw) Limited a 
scheme of electrification of the Sheet Rolling 
Mills is being undertaken at a cost in the 
region of £130,000. Turnover was maintained 
at a level similar to the preceding year, but 
some reduction in profits was experienced. 


With the tremendous fall in the price of 
copper and the instability of prices during 
the year, conditions have been extremely 
difficult for Alexander Metal Company 
Limited. Although profits have been sharply 
reduced, the management are to be congratu- 
lated on the way in which they have con- 
tained the position under most difficult cir- 
cumstances, to achieve a small profit on the 
year’s working. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The new factory for Dick’s Asbestos & 
Insulating Company Limited has been com- 
pleted and has been in full production for 
nine months of the year. As forecast last 
year, the volume of Thermal Insulation Con- 
tracts continues to increase. 


In common with the experience of other 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Motor Repairers and Distributors, the petrol 
rationing period following the Suez Canal 
Crisis had adverse repercussions on the 
Deighton Motor Company Limited, resulting 
in a reduction in turnover and profit. 


MERCHANTING 


Ward, Longbottom Limited has maintained 
its turnover and profit from the supply of 
Industrial and Domestic Fuel and George 
Hassall Limited at Stoke has kept up good 
progress in the merchanting of Steel and 
Machinery. Increasing competition has been 
experienced by Frank Parker & Company 
Limited of London in the merchanting of 
Contractors Small Tools and Equipment, but 
during the year there has been a reorganisa- 
tion of premises and storage accommodation, 
which should provide increased facilities to 
meet customers’ requirements. 


PARENT COMPANY’S ACTIVITIES 


I have commented earlier in the review on 
our important interests in the Scrap and 
Shipbreaking industry. Apart from one or 
two minor exceptions, all our other interests 
have had a successful year and the volume of 
trade has been well maintained in the sections 
covering Railway Siding Construction, 
Supply and Hire of Machinery and Contrac- 
tors Plant, Merchanting of Cement, Structural 
Steelwork, Foundry Supplies, Nut and Bolt 
Manufacture, etc. Our Dismantling Section 
has been kept busily employed and the 
Factory Planning and Installation department 
has several contracts in hand for the installa- 
tion of process plant and pipework for the 
Atomic Energy Authority, and the volume of 
work at the Dounreay site has remained at a 
high level throughout the year. In particular 
it has been a successful year for our Wagon 
Building and Repairing section. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


In general, exports of the Group have been 
well maintained and in particular, the Over- 
seas Trade department of the Parent com- 
pany has recorded very satisfactory progress. 
Extensive journeys have again been made by 
Directors and Senior Executives of the Group 
to consolidate and further existing connec- 
tions and to open up new avenues of trade. 
Following the visit made by my colleague 
Mr Arnold Carr to Australia during the year, 
when he took certain steps to reorganise the 
management and policy, it is honed that the 
Australian company will proceed on a much 
sounder basis in the future. The evidence 
that we have received from recent reports 
encourages a certain measure of optimism. 
Our other Subsidiaries in France, Belgium 
and Sweden have maintained their position 
reasonably well under the difficult conditions 
in which they have had to operate. 


THE BLAENAVON COMPANY LIMITED 


In my review last year, I explained that 
circumstances had prevented us from im- 
plementing our original intention of integrat- 
ing the business of this company within the 
framework of our Group, and that negotia- 
tions were then in progress for the disposal 
of our shareholdings in the company. Sub- 
sequently, such negotiations were terminated, 
following which, arrangements have been 
concluded with Messrs Daniel Doncaster & 
Sons Limited of Sheffield whereby they are 
acquiring the major part of the property and 
plant of the company, and are installing new 
plant for the production of high class forgings 
of all kinds. Eventually, this development 
should provide employment in an area which 
has been subject to depression during the 
past few years. 


With the conclusion of arrangements for 
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the sale of the majority of the Fixed Assets, 
there was no purpose in continuing the com- 
pany and the necessary resolutions were 
passed on June 21, 1957, for voluntary 
liquidation. 


A first distribution was received from the 
Liquidator on September 4, 1957, covering 
repayment in full on our holding of 53,489 
£1 preference shares and a first dividend of 
2s. 6d. per share on 1,300,697 ordinary shares 
of 5s. each. Compared with the original 
outlay, there is already a realised profit of 
some £84,000 whilst a further distribution 
can be anticipated on the completion of the 
liquidation. 


LOW MOOR BEST YORKSHIRE IRON 
LIMITED 


Over the past 20 years, in addition to the 
production of wrought-iron, the company’s 
property in Bradford has been developed into 
a Trading Estate, from which a _ steady 
revenue in rentals has been derived. For 
some time consideration has been given to 
the desirability of integrating production with 
that of Midland Iron Company Limited at 
Rotherham, and during the year the opportu- 
nity arose to dispose of the company’s fixed 
assets in Bradford to the largest tenant of 
the Trading Estate. Arrangements have been 
made for the company’s business to be 
conducted in future from the Works of 
the Midland Iron Company Limited and 
both companies have been put under 
unified direction, which should bring mutual 
benefits. 


The sale of the fixed assets was completed 
on August 30, 1957, and out of part of the 
capital profits arising from the sale, a special 
dividend has recently been received of 
£68,000, which will be dealt with in the 
current year’s accounts to June 30, 1958. 


THE WAVERLEY RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Last year I referred to the formation of a 
small company to continue the manufacture 
of rubber blankets for the printing and allied 
trades. Unfortunately our anticipations were 
not realised, and as trading was running at a 
loss, it was decided to discontinue produc- 
tion. The plant and property which was held 
separately by the Parent company is being 
disposed of, and from the realisations already 
made there will eventually be an overall profit 
on the venture, even after allowing for the 
small loss sustained on trading. 


THE RAILWAY AND GENERAL 
ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


On September 25, 1957, we acquired 95 
per cent of the Share Capital of the above 
company, and the remaining shares will be 
acquired in the near future to bring the 
holding up to 100 per cent, the cost of 
acquisition being approximately £300,000. 
The company is engaged in the manufacture 
of switches and crossings for Sidings, Chairs, 
Fishplates, Buffer Stops, etc., and its acquisi- 
tion, in combination with our Darlington 
company and the Railway Siding Construc- 
tion Department of the Parent company, 
should strengthen our position in this trade 
very considerably. 


THE ENSIGN CONVEYOR COMPANY 
LIMITED 


During the year a controlling interest was 
acquired in this small company which 
specialises in the design and manufacture of 
bulk and packaged conveying equipment, 
elevators, bulk handling and storage equip- 
ment, cement batching plants, etc. This is a 
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sphere which carries definite potentialities for 
development in the future. 


BALANCE SHEET POSITION 


The Net Worth on book values shown by 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet at June 30, 
1957, is £10,303,561 and if the Reserve for 
Future Income Tax of £1,080,075 is added 
thereto, the total Net Worth becomes 
£11,383,636, so that after deducting the Pre- 
ference Capital of £1,085,944, the Net Worth 
attributable to the £2,200,000 Ordinary Share 
Capital of the Parent company is £10,297,692, 
equivalent to £4 13s. per £1 Ordinary Share. 
The reduction in the Excess of Premiums 
over Discounts on purchases of Shares in 
Subsidiary Companies, relates in the main to 
the bonus shares received on the holding in 
Ketton Portland Cement Company Limited, 
to which I have already referred. 


The net Capital Expenditure of the Group 
during the year was £767,474, compared with 
£874,618 in 1956, and after deducting depre- 
ciation of £447,508, the increase in Fixed 
Assets is £319,966. There has been a small 
increase in Investments of £8,535, whilst the 
excess of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities increased by £495,413. 


Although the Group Bank balances stood 
at a reasonable level at June 30, 1957, the 
recent credit restrictions have emphasised the 
importance of retaining sufficient liquid 
resources, so that advantage can be taken of 
opportunities which arise for the purchase of 
surplus plant and equipment, scrap and works 
for dismantling, where prompt payment is 
essential. Our ability to do this has contri- 
buted substantially to our trading results 
during the year and the further restrictions 
on credit, together with the increase in the 
bank rate, should afford added opportunities 
in this direction. 

In this connection it will be appreciated 
that whilst there is a sizeable inflow from 
profits, it has to feed large and persistent 
demands on the Group resources, as 
evidenced by the following summary illustra- 
tion of the approximate deployment of Group 
funds during the year under review: 


The inflow from Profits before 
provisions for Taxation and 
Depreciation was 3,108,000 

and the outgoings were— 
Payments for Taxation . 
Increase in Holding of Tax 

Reserve Certificates ... oe 
Capital Expenditure on Build- 
ings and Plant (together with 
£8,500 on Investments) 
Capital Payments to Works 
Pension Schemes ... oe 
Additional Amount locked up 
in financing expansion of 
Turnover 
Payments of 


1,274,000 


89,000 


775,000 
55,000 


479,000 


Dividends to 
Shareholders ... age 


305,000 
2,977,000 


Leaving a surplus to augment 
the Group Bank balances which 
rose from £664,000 at the com- 
mencement to £795,000 at June 


30, 1957—a net increase of... £131,000 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 


From the Group Profit of £2,701,625, 
taxation requires £1,452,623, or approxi- 
mately 54 per cent of the profit, leaving a 
profit after taxation of £1,249,002, and after 
adding £56,985 brought in from reserves and 
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deducting £126,625 for the interest of the 
minority, the Profit relating to Thos. W. 
Ward Limited is £1,179,362. The amount 
retained in Subsidiaries’ Accounts is 
£263,819, leaving a profit of £915,543 avail- 
able for allocation and appropriation in the 
accounts of Thos. W. Ward Limited. This is 
an increase of £138,000 approximately, com- 
pared with the previous year, the major pro- 
portion of which arises from the fact that 
£115,000 (approx.) in additional dividends has 
been taken from Subsidiary Companies. 


With the balance brought forward from 
last year of £601,982, the total available profit 
is £1,517,945, and after deducting Preference 
dividend already paid, together with the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent less tax on 
the Ordinary Shares, there is a disposable 
balance remaining of £1,410,456. 


The prudent dividend policy followed by 
your Board has enabled profits approximating 
£2,875,000 to be ploughed back into the 
Group during the past 3 years since the 
Ordinary Share Capital was increased by a 
bonus capitalisation in 1954, whilst during 
the same period capital expenditure of 
£2,252,000 has been financed out of the 
profits so retained. It is during a period of 
general financial stringency such as we are 
passing through at the present time, when the 
strength and stability of a group’s resources 
are so important, that the wisdom of such a 
policy becomes more readily apparent. 


The forecast capital expenditure for 1958 
is £850,000, added to which is the outlay of 
£300,000 on the acquisition of the Railway 
and General Engineering Company Limited, 
so that our finances will be fully extended 
during the coming year. I did, however, 
indicate in my review last year that your 
Board would not maintain an unreasonable 
period of restraint, and when reference is 
made to the deployment of the Group funds 
during the year and it is considered that the 
amount paid out to Shareholders was slightly 
under one-tenth of the incoming profits 
during 1957, some increase in the distribution 
is admittedly justified. Your Board have 
therefore decided that whilst the final 
ordinary dividend willbe retained at 10 per 
cent less tax, making the total for the year 
15 per cent less tax, it will be implemented 
with a bonus of 5 per cent less tax. In doing 
so, they have also taken into account that 
since the financial year end, capital profits 
have been realised from special dividends 
received from two subsidiaries, as previously 
mentioned, totalling over £150,000, which 
will be brought into the credit of the 
Accounts to June 30, 1958. 


It has also been decided to recommend a 
transfer of £600,000 to General Reserve, 
bringing that Reserve up to £2,900,000, so 
that the balance of profit remaining to be 
carried forward will be £608,455 compared 
with £601,982 brought in at the beginning 
of the year. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The present scene is so confused that it is 
very difficult to make any clear analysis of 
future trends. On the one hand there was 
the shock of the recent increase in the bank 
rate to 7 per cent, together with the supple- 
mentary measures to restrain public invest- 
ment including the pegging of bank advances 
during the next twelve months, whilst com- 
modity prices have touched their lowest point 
for over 4 years, and there has been a slowing 
down of economic activity in Western 
Europe, coupled with a nervousness about 
the American Economy. 
recent months have seen a strong revival in 
the motor car industry and the general level 
of production and employment is being well 
maintained. There are signs that the finan- 
cial restrictions to combat inflation are 


On the other hand . 
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gradually beginning to take effect and we are 
finding a tendency for some of our cus- 
tomers to hold off buying. A lot will depend 
on the duration of the restrictive measures, 
It is rather a see-saw position where a change 
can take place very swiftly either way. 


Against such a complex background I can 
only make my assessment on the normal day- 
to-day trading experience within the Group, 
and whilst turnover is being maintained on a 
reasonably good level, it is inevitable, in the 
absence of any special opportunities for extra 
profit arising, that there will be some further 
reduction in Group profits during the forth- 
coming year. 


The reports and accounts were adopted, 
and the dividends recommended declared. 
The retiring directors were elected and the 
auditors reappointed. 


UNITED WINE TRADERS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED OPERATING PROFITS 


MR KENNETH MURRAY’S 
STATEMENT 


The fifth annual general meeting of the 
United Wine Traders, Limited, was held on 
November 28th at Suffolk House, 5, Laurence 
Pountney Hill, London, E.C., Mr Kenneth 
Murray, chairman of the company, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Geoffrey Butler) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the Chairman’s Statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts and was taken as read: The 
combined profits of the Operating Companies 
for the year ended June 30, 1957, show an 
overall increase during the year of £10,144. 
After deduction of Income Tax, Profits Tax, 
and the net management expenses, the balance 
available this year amounts to £43,182, from 
which £2,000 has been transferred to Pension 
Reserve Account. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


The Preference Dividend for the year has 
been paid and the same Interim Dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares was again declared— 
namely 73} per cent. After careful consider- 
ation your Directors have decided to recom- 
mend that the Final Dividend on _ the 
Ordinary Shares be held at 174 per cent, thus 
maintaining the Ordinary Dividend for the 
year at 25 per cent. If this is approved, the 
Carry Forward will be increased from 
£34,056 to £56,269, which your Directors 
consider to be in the best interests of the 
Shareholders for the time being. 


It remains difficult to forecast future profits 
of the Operating Companies with any degree 
of accuracy, but the Home Trade has been 
well maintained and certain new outlets in 
the Export Market appear promising, in 
addition to the American Market to which I 
referred last year and which continues to 
develop satisfactorily. 


So far as the current year has gone there 
has been no material change to report. 


The report and accounts were unanimous!} 
adopted and the dividend as recommended 
was approved, 


The retiring director, Mr Ralph H 
Cobbold, was re-elected and the remuneration 
of the auditors, Messrs. William S. Ogle & 
Co. and Messrs Gillespie Brothers & Co., 
havin been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated. 
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THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


1957 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of The 
Financial News Limited, was held on 
December 3rd at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The Right Honourable The Viscount 
— PC, chairman of the company, 
said: 


Gentlemen, any pleasure you may have 
derived from the goodly increase in profits 
shown in these accounts was doubtless 
diminished when you saw the full measure 
of the tax gatherer’s exactions. Out of a 
profit of £816,584 the Inland Revenue took 
no less than £430,159. To grab half the 
profits did not even satisfy the tax gatherer. 
He wanted more and as you will see his half 
was swollen by a further exaction of approxi- 
mately £22,000. You may well think that 
the prime present purpose of this company 
is to fatten the Inland Revenue rather than 
to develop a business in which you have 
risked your capital or savings. Producing 
newspapers has always been a risky business. 
The fantastic postwar increases in publishing 
costs has greatly increased the element of 
risk inherent in newspaper investment. To 
attain a narrow measure of stability news- 
papers must constantly and _ substantially 
increase liquid reserves. How can this be 
done at a time when more than half of the 
annual earnings of newspaper companies are 
consumed by taxation? The gentlemen in 
Whitehall who are so much given to preach- 
ing the need for companies to strengthen 
reserves and exercise restraint in wage and 
dividend policies might well meditate on the 
allocation of earnings between companies 
such as ours and the Inland Revenue. 
Restraint is apparently the duty of every 
citizen except the tax gatherer and inflation 
must be eradicated everywhere save in the 
home of its chief begetter, which is Whitehall. 


PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARIES 


Let me now give you a brief account of 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
The Financial Times Limited was held on 
December 3rd at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The Right Honourable The Viscount 
Bracken, PC, chairman of the company, said: 
Gentlemen, profit for the year at £724,410 
is about £172,000 more than it was in the 
previous year. This is a pleasing but hardly 
surprising result. 


It would indeed be surprising if in good 
times we did not gain something from the 
expansionist or “ transformation” policy we 
formed in 1946, and have followed ever since. 
This policy has required large plough backs 
from heavily taxed profits and what might 
be described as a good deal of brain bruising 
by an able and energetic editorial and mana- 
gerial staff. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR INDUSTRY 


There were, of course, some risks inherent 
in this policy. It is not easy and it is gener- 
ally unwise to try to change the character of 
newspapers more especially if the change 
requires the introduction of much apparently 
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how our papers fared during the last financial 
year. 


FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 


The profits of this company amounted to 
£724,410 (profits for last year, which had 
been much affected by friction in the printing 
industry were £552,551) and out of these 
improved profits the Inland Revenue took 
no less than £376,607. As its Annual 
General Meeting begins when we finish the 
business of this meeting I shall not burden 
you with a duplication of the review of the 
affairs of The Financial Times, which will 
then be given to shareholders. 


THE INVESTORS CHRONICLE 


Profits have also pleasingly increased and 
the financial injury inflicted by the printing 
dispute in the previous year was more than 
made good. In February last, a new format 
and layout were introduced, and the time of 
publication was advanced by 24 hours. 
These changes were widely welcomed, and 
the circulation of the magazine has attained 
a record level at 29,000. 


The Investors Chronicle is the only paper 
in its field to publish an audited circulation 
figure. Its revenues during the year to 
June 30, 1957, were the highest ever achieved, 
and since the close of the year both circu- 
lation and revenues have continued to 
expand, and this despite the fall in markets 
which has occurred in the last three months. 
The editorial and managerial staffs of The 
Investors Chronicle deserve high praise for 
their accomplishments. 


THE BANKER 


One of the many signs of this paper’s 
progress is a good increase in profits. To 
combine sobriety with liveliness requires 
much ingenuity and knowledge. Leading 
banks in all the continents are among its 
advertisers and its revenues are fortified by 
many businesses which have no direct con- 
nection with banking. 


THE PRACTITIONER 


Here again circulation and advertisement 
revenues were at record levels, but higher 
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production costs prevented a bigger increase 
in profits. Few papers of quality have 
achieved the record of postal subscribers 
established by The Practitioner. It is neces- 
sarily a “ bulky” paper—some of its regular 
issues exceed 240 pages. The stark increase 
in postal charges will be a heavy financial 
burden. Fortunately The Practitioner’s cir- 
culation and advertisement revenues steadily 
expand and will more than balance the heavy 
mecrease in costs of the latest increase in 
postal charges. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Ihe Financial News Limited holds half 
of the ordinary share capital of the Economist 
Newspaper Limited. This company’s profits 
increased during the last financial year and 
if present earnings are maintained the new 
year ought to be a happy one for The 
Economist. 


THE BOARD 


The resignation of Colonel Oliver Cros- 
thwaite-Eyre, DL, MP, ends a long and 
beneficial association between his family and 
this company. His eager interest in our 
affairs, and his care for the interest of all 
who serve this company will not lightly be 
forgotten. 


Since our last Annual General Meeting 
your directors co-opted to the Board Mr 
Oliver Poole, CBE, TD, and Mr R. P. T. 
Gibson, who are the representatives nomi- 
nated by S. Pearson Industries Limited, who 
acquired the large interest in the ordinary 
share capital of this company long held by 
the Eyre Trustees. Mr Poole did not come 
to us as a stranger. Many years ago we 
invoked his aid in working out our Staff 
Pension arrangements which have proved a 
great source of strength to your Company. 
His qualities of character and mind will 
advantage our affairs. In Mr Gibson we 
have a colleague widely experienced in finan- 
cial and industrial affairs and who has much 
knowledge of the complex business of pub- 
lishing newspapers. . 

The report 
mously adopted. 


and accounts were unani- 


forbidding statistical material and much 
serious writing on applied science, currency, 
engineering and other obviously unalluring 
matters. A decade ago we thought that there 
was a place for a first-rate daily industrial 
newspaper in Britain which would report or 
explain technical developments in simple, 
lively English. Dullness is not a hall mark 
of seriousness: knowledge and liveliness go 
well together. 


Time has shown that the paper we planned 
in 1946 attracts readers in ever increasing 
numbers at home and abroad. Industrial 
and commercial businesses, who in number 
must now run into thousands, rate The 
Financial Times as a first-rate advertisement 
medium. It would, therefore, be odd if this 
considerable support from readers and adver- 
tisers did not in good times increase our 
revenues. 


COMPLACENCY 


Many more improvements and innovations 
in editorial and other departments are 
required. Complacency would be very 
injurious to our affairs. If our revenues are 
still increasing, costs are also mounting and 
need a tighter control. Though our new 
office and printing factory will increase 
efficiency in production, it will also initially 
add to our costs. At previous annual meet- 
ings I have often lamented the necessity for 
spending much money on bricks and mortar. 








In our case it was probably an inevitable 
decision which must spur us to exercise a 
very strict watch over expenditure in our 
control. 


PRINTING INTERESTS 


As there were no labour disputes in the 
printing industry last year, the earning powers 
of our two printing businesses have been 
restored. Cost problems in this industry 
are always with us, and if they continue to 
rise many customers may flee from London 
to places where costs and restrictive practices 
are less daunting. 


THE BOARD 


By Colonel Oliver Crosthwaite-Eyre’s 
resignation we lose a director abounding in 
energy and enterprise and a very encourag- 
ing and resourceful colleague. In Mr Oliver 
Poole and Mr R. P. T. Gibson we gain 
directors widely experienced in industrial and 
financial affairs. Mr L. J. Dearlove auto- 
matically vacated his directorship when he 
retired from the general managership which 
he held with distinction for sixteen years. As 
we set a high value on his judgment and 
experience we naturally desired him to sur- 
render for a while some of his well-earned 
leisure by returning to the Board. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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FOLLAND AIRCRAFT 
LIMITED 


GROWING INTEREST IN FOLLAND GNAT 


MR C. L. HILL ON VITAL PERIOD IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 


The twenty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Folland Aircraft Limited was held on 
December 3rd at Hamble, Southampton. Mr 
C. L. Hill, the Chairman presided and the 
following is an extract from his circulated 
address: The year ending on June 30th has 

een a difficult and important one for your 
Company. We have delivered the full 
number of five Gnat aircraft for the Ministry 
of Supply. We have signed a Contract with 
the Finnish Government for the supply of 
12 Gnat aircraft to be constructed at Hamble, 
together with a Licence option for the manu- 
facture of Gnat aircraft by the Valmet Oy, 
who are a Government-sponsored manufac- 
turing company in Finland. The contract 
for the supply of the machines is well under 
way, and we should deliver the first two air- 
craft to Finland later this year. 


Good progress has been made with the 
‘various Indian Contracts for the supply of 
aircraft, components and a licence to manu- 
' facture. 


We have also been in touch throughout this 
year with a number of other countries who 
are showing interest in the Gnat, and to 
whom we have offered advantageous delivery 
dates. A Contract with one foreign Govern- 
ment in particular we hope to bring to a 
successful conclusion shortly. 


INTEREST IN TRAINER GNAT 


Last year the RAF began to evince interest 
in a Trainer version of the Gnat, and 
although differing in some respects, the 
Trainer benefits from the experience gained 
on Gnat I during the past six years. In 
consequence an advanced Trainer with ex- 
cellent handling qualities and very high per- 
formance can be produced by Follands in 
much less time than would be required for 
a completely new type of Trainer. 


The Company is now in course of nego- 
tiating Contracts with the Ministry of Supply. 
for the design, development, manufacture and 
testing of a pre-production batch of Trainer 
aircraft. Should this machine be successful 
it will result we hope, in a very substantial 
quantity of production § aircraft being 
ordered—not only by the Ministry of Supply 
for the RAF and the RN, but also by 
the foreign Governments, many of whom 
have already indicated their interests in 
this project. 

We are not neglecting the development of 
the Gnat Fighter, and we now know that it 
will be perfectly practicable in a few years 
to produce a new Mark of Gnat with a speed 
at least 30 per cent above the sonic, a ceiling 
of 60,000 ft., and to equip it with search 
radar, armament and pilot’s equipment which 
will make it in most ways the equal of the 
next generation of supersonic fighters in this 
and other countries while maintaining a big 
lead in climb, manoeuvre and cost. 

The development work on the Folland 
lightweight ejection seat which we have been 
performing under a Ministry of Supply con- 
tract has continued during the year. 


It should not be necessary for me to stress 
the effect which the Government White Paper 
on Defence had on the Aircraft manufactur- 
ing world. Since we believe our product 
makes a major contribution towards meeting 


the dangers of limited and local wars, we are 
not unduly discouraged: more immediately 
it resulted in the curtailment of orders 
which your Company held for sub-con- 
tract work. I am glad to say, however, 
that the orders for components for the de 
Havilland Sea Vixen have been maintained, 
and the production of these should reach 
a considerable volume during the present 
financial year. 


Unfortunately due to the difficulties ex- 
perienced on the Bristol Britannia, the 
delivery programme for the nacelles for this 
fine aircraft which we manufacture has been 
considerably curtailed, and as we were run- 
ning from an unprofitable educational period 
into one of reasonably profitable turnover, 
this occurrence has markedly affected the 
year’s results. 


The Company’s order book now amounts 
to approximately six million pounds’ worth 
of work, although as I pointed out to you 
last year, materials, engines and bought-out 
equipment account for a considerable propor- 
tion of the value of these orders. 


TURNOVER 


The turnover for the year under review 
fell from a figure of £2,915,488 for the pro- 
ceding year to £2,027,775 which was some 
£480,000 less than the budgeted figure for 
the year. The cost of production of this 
output was also relatively high and resulted 
after charging depreciation in a small profit 
of £12,890. To this profit has been added 
the proceeds of the insurance for the loss of 
the Gnat experimental aircraft in July, 1956, 
which gives a profit for the year of £90,427, 
equivalent to .63 per cent on turnover. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


The total profit for the year amounted to 
£90,427 and the taxation provision is 
£59,112 so that the net profit after taxation 
is £31,315. 


When your Board made the offer of a 
Rights Issue last year, we told you that we 
expected to be in a position to pay 10 per 
cent on the increased capital of the Company 
and the Board now recommends a Final 
Dividend of 6 per cent for the year making 
10 per cent in all. I should perhaps make it 
very plain here that the current year is a 
vital one in the Company’s history. The cost 
of production of the initial Gnat aircraft still 
remains high and we shall undoubtedly have 
substantial losses to write off a number of 
machines until we reach the break-even point. 
Our Budget for 1957-8 shows that we should 
finish the year with a small profit but this is 
marginal and a recession of work, increase in 
labour or material costs, strikes or unexpected 
difficulties in development or other unfore- 
seen eventualities could all influence this 
final figure and turn the small expected profit 
to a loss. Your Board feel, therefore, that 
they cannot make any forecast regarding divi- 
dends for the year ending June 30, 1958, 
but if further orders for the Gnat, which we 
have reason to expect, are received and 
development of the Trainer progresses satis- 
factorily, the rather difficult transitional 
period should soon be overcome. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE CRITTALL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED RESULTS 


1957 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of The Crittall Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on December 4th in Lon- 
don, Lord Braintree (the chairman) presiding. 


_The following is an extract from his 
circulated review: 


The group trading profits for the year 
show a considerable improvement, being 
£762,334 as compared with £722,688 for last 
year. These figures exclude investment 
income, which is £50,908 against £60,409 
last year. 


During the period we have again had to 
face increases in wages and salaries due to 
national awards, which in a full year will 
cost approximately £90,000. There have 
been two increases in the price of steel, the 
last a major one ; in total it is estimated that 
these increases will cost the Company over 
£200,000 in a full year. 


We have again followed our policy of 
endeavouring to effect reductions in manu- 
facturing cost by increasing our manufac- 
turing efficiency. In this we have been 
helped to some extent by the generally lower 
prices of brass and zinc. In general terms 
we have been able to maintain selling price 
levels throughout the year but, faced with 
the last increase in the price of steel, it has 
been necessary to make a limited increase in 
selling prices. 


PATTERN OF TRADE 


Following the pattern of last year, there 
has been an increase in the total value of 
output in the period. Again, however, the 
decrease in housing has brought about a 
falling off in the sale of standard windows. 
Fortunately there has been a further increase 
in export sales, which are 10 per cent up on 
last year’s figures, and this increase has 
helped us to face the falling off in home 
market sales. There has been an increase 
in the sale of Crittall grain silos, which has 
also helped to balance the falling off in other 
directions. 

After deducting from the net taxed profits 
that proportion attributable to Minority 
Shareholders and profits retained by Sub- 
sidiary Companies, there remains a net 
profit of £345,564 as compared with 
£295,413 for the previous year. After various 
adjustments there remains an amount avail- 
able of £687,112. Your Directors recom- 
mend that a final dividend of 10 per cent 
be paid, making 15 per cent (less income tax) 
for the year. 


I find it difficult at this time to make a 
forecast of the full effect of the reduction of 
building which has recently come into being 
as a result of Government policy on public 
expenditure and the altered Bank rate. The 
volume of housing has been decreasing for 
a long time, but there can be no doubt thar 
other forms of capital expenditure—hospitals, 
schools, business premises, etc.—will suffer - 
seriously. We shall make every endeavour 
to meet these altered conditions, but I must 
say now that I cannot foresee the retention 
of the volume of business which we have 
enjoyed for some years past. 


I am again anxious to do everything pos- 
sible to retain selling prices at a reasonable 
figure, as I believe this is an_ essentia! 
contribution which we should make to meet 
a which are facing the building 
trade. 


The report was adopted. 
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RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


THE CHALLENGE OF RISING COSTS 






MR GEORGE WILSON’S REVIEW 








In his Statement to the Shareholders, 
reviewing the Company’s trading, the Chair- 
man, Mr George Wilson, says: 


For reasons to which I refer more fully 
below, our Accounts for the year show a 
trading profit of £1,891,220 compared with 
£,2,367,374 for the previous year, a decline 
of £476,154. 


You will recall that last year I told you 
that in view of the threat of foreign com- 
petition, we considered it wise to absorb the 
very considerable increases in the cost of 
labour and materials with which we were 
then faced and to refrain from increasing our 
prices in overseas markets. In spite of 
economies in the cost of production effected 
during the past year, this additional burden 
of cost, coupled with the drop in our sales, 
has resulted in the narrowing of our profit 
margins. 

































































During the past year we have experienced 
a slight recession in trade which caused the 
Company to reduce its working week for a 
period of approximately three months. This 
is the first time in a period: of over twenty 
years that we have been on short time. Our 
turnover has dropped by just under 5 per 
cent, thus ending our long standing record 
of achieving increased sales in each year since 
the war. 






























































REVIEW OF PROSPECTS 

















With the added volume of sales available 
to us through the purchase of the pedal cycle 
interests of the Birmingham Small Arms 


















NETHERLANDS BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF 
ACTIVITIES 









The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders of Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa Limited was held on December 3, 
1957, Mr J. P. Kakebeeke (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
cularised statement: 


The results for the financial year 1956-57 
were again satisfactory. The trend towards 
further development and expansion of our 
activities has been fully maintained. 












POSITION OF THE BANK > 






Management.—As I reached the pension- 
able age I retired as Managing Director of 
the Bdnk at the end of September. Your 
Board decided to appoint Dr B. H. Holsboer, 
General Manager, to the post of Senior 
Executive of the Bank with effect from 
October Ist. 


Your Board then also appointed Mr W. 
Koster a General Manager and Mr J. E. 
Triegaardt was appointed Assistant General 
Manager. 












In the course of the year under review, 
Mr H. Zeilinga, who remains Manager of 
our main Cape Town Branch, was appointed 
District Manager for Cape Town and 
Vicinity. 


























COMPANY MEETING REPORTS : 


Company Limited in June, 1957, to which I 
refer hereafter, we are now back on full cycle 
production and working overtime in the 
majority of departments and, in my opinion, 
this position seems likely to continue. 


Costs, however, continue to rise against 
us. In June of this year a further increase 
in engineering wages was granted and there 
have, in addition, been no less than three 
separate increases in the prices of strip and 
bar steel since December of last year. These 
increases alone will cost the Company more 
than £600,000 in the current year. In addi- 
tion, of course, there have been increased 
charges for materials in many other direc- 
tions. Faced with this prospect we con- 
sidered that we had no alternative but to 
increase our prices last August by approxi- 
mately 5 per cent in both home and export 
markets, but even this price increase, which 
was as far as we felt justified to go, will not, 
I am afraid, cover by a considerable margin 
these additional costs to which I have 
referred. 

As far as I am able to judge, the saving on 
overheads arising from the increased volume 
of output, should offset the amount by which 
the increased cost of labour and materials 
exceeds the additional income we shall derive 
from our increased prices and I would, there- 
fore, expect the profits of the current year to 


approximate to those of the year under 
review. 


OFFER OF DEBENTURE STOCK 


I refer later to our new 20-acre factory and 
to the acquisition of the pedal cycle interests 
of the Birmingham Small Arms Company 
Limited. With the exception of a very minor 
amount in South Africa for the development 
of our subsidiary company in that country, 
the Group has not raised any new money 
since its formation in 1934, yet in that time 
its assets have increased from £2,421,000 to 


CAPITAL ISSUE 


In February of this year you concurred 
with the proposal of your Board to strengthen 
the capital structure of the Bank by increas- 
ing the authorised capital to £3,500,000 and 
the issued capital to £2,500,000. The en- 
suing issue of 500,000 new £1 shares, at 
28s. 6d. each and participating in the full 
dividend for this year, was a success. The 
premium on the issue of these shares, 


amounting to £212,500, has been added to 
the Reserve. 


ACCOUNTS 


I am very pleased to state that this year’s 
tigures for income from all sources show a 
general increase which is indicative of the 
favourable expansion of the Bank both as 
far as volume of business and clientele are 
concerned. Expenditure also, of a necessity, 
cose but, on the other hand, the continued 
simplification and mechanisation of our 
administration, which have been introduced 
in recent years, began to bear fruit. 


The result is that our nett profit is higher 
than last year. 


Our policy of writing off all additions to 
furniture, office equipment and _ stationery 
was maintained. Adequate provision has been 
made for taxation, possible pad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation of bank buildings and for 
the customary strengthening of the Staff 
Pension Fund. In this respect I am glad to 
state that it was possible to introduce certain 
improvements in our pension scheme. 


Our London Office again showed satis- 
factory results and was also able to extend 
its activities with our affiliate, the Neder- 
landse Overzee Bank NV, on the Continent. 
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£10,342,000 financed solely by the profits 
retained in the business. ‘The cost of these 
two major developments, however, cannot be 
met entirely from our own resources, and 
we have therefore decided that additional 
finance is required, and the consent of the 
Capital Issues Committee has been obtained 
to the issue of £3,500,000 Debenture Stock. 


BSA 


Outstanding among the highlights of the 
past year—or perhaps of any year in our 
long history—has been our purchase from the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company Limited 
of their pedal cycle interests. The addition 
to our Group of such well known names as 
BSA, New Hudson, Sunbeam and Eadie, 
which enjoy world-wide acceptance, has 
already proved its worth in enabling us to 
resume maximum production, and I am con- 
fident that our business in these famous lines 
is capable of further substantial development 
in the future. 


NEW FACTORY 


As you may have seen from the Press, Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein 
paid us the signal honour of visiting Notting- 
ham to declare open last September the new 
20-acre factory costing over £5 million to 
erect and equip. This development provides, 
I think, ample evidence of our confidence in 
the long-term future of the cycle industry. 


MOPEDS 


In my statement last year, I mentioned 
that-we had been carefully watching the pro- 
gress of mopeds, particularly on the Conti- 
nent. Our Special Design and Research 
Department, which was set up some time ago 
to study this problem, has made substantial 
progress. Prototypes have been produced 
and are being subjected to prolonged tests. 





The development of our Bank in the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland remains 
promising. 


NEW BRANCHES 


I have pleasure in mentioning that our 
Bank is 


now established in Northern 
Rhodesia. At the beginning of this year a 


branch was established in Lusaka and a 
second office was opened for business in 
Ndola on October Ist. 


To improve our service to customers a 
number of agencies were opened, mainly in 
rural centres. The status of the agencies 
at Hillbrow (Johannesburg) and at Ellisras 
was raised to that of a sub branch. 


PARTICIPATION 


During the year under review the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation of South Africa 
Limited was established as a joint venture 
mainly of private financial institutions in the 
Union. Its main task is to assist secondary 
industry by providing equity capital for the 
expansion of existing and the establishment 
of new industries. It was decided to par- 
ticipate in the capital of this Corporation. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


From the Directors’ Report you will have 
noticed that the Reserve has been increased 
by the premium on the issue of new shares 
and that it is recommended that it should 
be further strengthened to reach a figure of 
£1,150,000. Your Directors also recommend 
a dividend of 82 per cent (ls. 9d. per share) 
the same as Jast year. The new shares issued 


in May of this year will participate in full. 
The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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J. & F. STONE LIGHTING 
& RADIO 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of J. & 
F. Stone Lighting and Radio Limited was 
held on November 28th in London, Mr D. G. 
Nairn, OBE (Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The year has borne the whole brunt of the 
most severe financial restrictions which, I 
venture to suggest, any trade has ever had to 
bear in times of peace. That our Company 
should be able under such conditions to earn 
record profits for the fifteenth successive year 
is a remarkable example of what energetic 
management can achieve in the face of diffi- 
culties which are almost overwhelming. 


During the year to June 30, 1957, the net 
profit of our Group before taxation amounted 
to £1,077,801, compared with £1,041,817, 
and after taxation £544,801 against £521,783. 


Our dividend recommendation of 30 per 
cent for the year on the doubled capital is 
conservative notwithstanding that it repre- 
sents an increase of 10 per cent on last year’s 
capital. 






















































































































































































This Group’s cash position has always been 
very strong with a large surplus of liquid 
resources. The Balance Sheet shows Cash and 
Tax Reserve Certificates totalling £1,889,960. 
Of course, if credit restrictions were to 
be at all relaxed in the future, we should 
be in the most favourable position to expand 
our trading by utilising our own money. 
















































































Your Management will, I know, do 
everything possible to ensure that when 
we meet next year, we can again take 











pride in the achievements of our. Group of 
Companies. 
The Report was adopted. 























Society was held on December 2nd at Leeds. 
President, in the course of his speech, said : 














The One hundred and ninth Annual Meeting of Leeds Permanent Building 
Mr. Douglas Crockatt, J.P. the 


The period under review has been a most difficult one, and the problems 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LONDON AND __, 
_ RHODESIAN MINING 
AND LAND COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of London 
and Rhodesian Mining and Land Company, 
Limited, was held on November 28th in 
London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (the chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 
The net profit before taxation amounted 
approximately to £124,000, as compared with 
£131,000 last year. From this sum falls to 
be deducted £68,000 in respect of taxation, 
leaving a net profit for the year of £56,000 
as compared with last year’s figure of £55,000. 


Consolidated Accounts: After all charges, 
including taxation and dividends for the year, 
the sum to be carried forward amounts to 
£53,500 as compared with £54,700 brought 
forward from last year. After reviewing the 
substantial progress of the five year develop- 
ment programmes on the Company’s ranches 
and the activities of their various mining 
interests, the chairman continued: 


Since the close of the year under review, 
Messrs Glazer Brothers, of Johannesburg, 
made a conditional offer to purchase a pro- 
portion of the stock units of the Company. 
In addition to the reasons for non-acceptance 
set out in the Company’s letter of July 31st 
last, I would now point out that Messrs 
Glazer Brothers’ conditional offer being in 
respect of a comparatively small majority of 
the shares only, its acceptance would have 
resulted in a very large minority being left 
at the mercy of the majority shareholders. 
Your Directors regarded this from the very 
first as a fatal objection to acceptance, apart 
altogether from the other considerations set 
out in the circular letters issued by the Board. 


The report was adopted. 
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W. & J. LAWLEY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


1957 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
W. & J. Lawley Limited was held on 
December 4th in Birmingham, Mr H. J. 
Gaunt (Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated address: 


The Trading Profit amounts to £112,036 
compared with £97,094 in the previous year. 
The current year’s figures include a full year’s 
profit from the Subsidiary Company, E. Part- 
ridge & Co. (Old Hill), Limited, which you 
will remember was acquired on January 2, 
1956. 


Out of the Consolidated Trading Profit of 
£92,534 Taxation requires £54,321, leaving 
Profit after Taxation of £38,213. 


The Directors propose that a Dividend at 
the rate of 25 per cent, less tax, be paid. 


You will see from the Balance Sheet the 
considerable financial strength of the Group. 
Revenue Reserves and Surplus total £142,780, 
which is now greater than the Company's 
Issued Capital of £120,000. Current Assets 
exceed Current Liabilities by £129,841. 


The year has been a particularly difficult 
one with profit margins narrowing through 
increasing competition, but I fee] that, taking 
all factors into consideration, the figures pre- 
sented to you are satisfactory. Regarding the 
future, you will not expect me to forecast 
the prospects with accuracy in view of com- 
petition and the steps being taken to combat 
inflation. Your Directors are, however, con- 
stantly exploring new developments and 
materials together with up-to-date manufac- 
turing techniques, to ensure the continued 
success of the Company. 





LEEDS PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets Now Exceed £110 Millions 
Great Strength in Reserves and Liquidity 





in 1957, £1,698,000. 






It will be seen, therefore, that the tax charge for the year 
is more than five times the surplus on the Society’s working, and has grown ina 
single year by a larger amount than the total surplus achieved. 
year, the sum of £108,000 has been set aside in these accounts to provide for 


During the past 
































































































































































































































facing every financial institution have grown in magnitude in the course of the 
year. It is satisfactory, in unsettled and trying circumstances, to be able to 
record a successful year’s working. From Shareholders and Depositors, the 
Society has been entrusted with no less than £19 million during the period. The 
following extracted figures, in my submission, indicate a position of great 
strength : 


Liabilities £ Assets £ 
Shareholders 97,299,151 First Mortgages... 91,875,236 
Depositors ill .. 6,140,402 Government and Trustee 
Provisions for Tax ; 1,569,184 securities 15,506,371 
Creditors and Credit Sundry Debtors 14,134 

balances a - 53,868 Office Premises ... sas 915,469 
Reserves 5,646,319 Cash at Bank & in hand 2,397,714 


£110,708,924 
INTEREST RATES 


Building Societies face new problems as the result of the raising of the Bank 
Rate to 7°, on September 19th last. High rates of interest are now being offered 
for short-term investment in certain financial quarters and by Corporations, 
increasing to some degree the competition for savings. In general, however, 
investors are still showing their confidence in Building Society shares yielding3$°% 
(income tax paid), They know that their money is absolutely safe and can be 
readily withdrawn. They realise that with these advantages the return they get 
of £6 1. 9d. gross (allowing for tax at the standard rate) is a good one. 

The long-term view of the new levels of interest rates is, as yet, far from clear. 
If, in order to protect Sterling and to fight inflation, the Government is com- 
pelled to maintain the present high rates for a long period of many months, or 
for years to come, then Building Societies will be inexorably, although reluctantly, 
compelled to move to the higher levels indicated by the new situation. Any 
move to a higher level would be a heavy burden on borrowers, which all who are 
concerned for the progress and widening of home ownership would greatly regret. 

In the present fluid and unsettled financial conditions, the situation calls for 
careful and constant re-examination. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The Society's operations resulted in a surplus of £317,900 compared with a surplus 
for the previous year of £264,500. The burden of taxation upon our accounts 
is growing sharply year by year. In 1956 the taxation charge was £1,305,000 ; 


£110,708,924 








Profits Tax ; a very heavy, and as we think (and, as is now very generally con- 
ceded) an unjust charge upon a non-profit-making institution. All members of 
Building Societies look confidently to the Chancellor, after the clear indication 
given during this year, to ease this particular burden at the time of the intro- 
duction of his next Budget. 


VERY STRONG RESERVES 


The General Reserve Account stands at £4,700,000, and the total reserves of the 
Society at £5,646,300. The Building Societies Association recommends that 
Reserves should.not fall below an absolute minimum of 2$°% but should, if 
possible, reach 5°, of total assets. In your Society, the larger ratio, the 5% 
margin is exceeded ; the percentage being 5.1°, on September 30th compared 
with 5.15°, one year earlier. In this Society, the percentage of liquidity in relation 
to total assets was 16.18°¢ on September 30th against 16.35°% a year earlier. 


GROWTH DURING THE YEAR 7 
The balance sheet figures reveal a substantial growth in the assets of the Society 
during the year; the total assets having risen by £7,973,100 to £110,708,000, 
and the total mortgages having risen by £6,578,100 to £91.875,000. The average 
mortgage debt now amounts to £973 compared with £921 a year ago. The 
average loan made during the year was £1,380. As a Board we should have 
liked to have lent more, but prudence calls tor a careful balance in formulating 
policy and the preservation of a proper degree of liquidity is essential to meet 
our obligations to our Investors, and our commitments in respect of new 
borrowing. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Fine new buildings have been erected and opened at Hull and at Nottingham, 
and a new branch at Luton (a thorough-going reconstruction of an old property) 
opened in July last. These are handsome offices in first-rate positions, and will 
strengthen the Society's work in the areas concerned. In due course at least 
two, and possibly three, new branches should be completed and commence 
operation during the present financial year. 


MANAGEMENT EXPENSES 


The cost of management in the past year has amounted to 8/I1d. per £100 of 
total assets, a reduction of 2d. on the figure of 9/1d. for the previous year. At 
this ratio, the expense of management in this Society is, by a good margin, the 
lowest in the ten largest Societies, and comfortably lower than the average 
all Societies, large and small. 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK 
LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE DAVID BRAND'S 
STATEMENT 


The sixty-“ifth annual general meeting of 
The English, Scottish and Australian Bank 
Limited was held on December 4th in Lon- 
don, The Honourable David F. Brand, 
chairman, presiding. The following are 
extracts from his circulated statement for the 
year to June 30th, 1957: 


Last year I stated that the Central Bank 
had asked for the support of the banks to 
maintain a strict control over the granting 
of credit facilities. The response was that 
total advances in Australia of the major 
Trading Banks ful from £A985.8 million to 
£A868.7 million during the year. As a result 
of more buoyant trading conditions both in 
Australia and overseas the total deposits rose 
by just over £A102 million. 


During the year the Central Bank made 
demands upon the Trading Banks to increase 
their deposits in the “ Special Accounts ” by 
a total of £A84.2 million and our own con- 
tribution to this figure was slightly over 
£A7.2 million. 


The call of funds to Special Account is 
the official method of basically controlling 
the volume of money available for lending 
by banks.. Additionally the banks are re- 
quired to maintain a minimum liquidity 
position in relation to their total deposits. 


The Special Account system was intro- 
duced to control the amount of credit avail- 
able from the Banking System and has proved 
effective in respect of this one aspect of the 
several causes of inflation. Today, however, 
this system also acts as a form of profit con- 
trol, as the unrealistic rate of interest allowed, 
viz., one-quarter of 1 per cent per annum, 
indicates. 


RESTRICTION OF REVENUE 


To restrict the profits of the banks by 
allowing a very low rate of interest is a policy 
of undue discrimination against one class of 
industry. I do not deny the need for using 
the Trading Banks as instruments in the con- 
trol of the volume of credit. In fact, in our 
era when the world’s finance and economy 
rests on a ‘iduciary base, controls on the 
operations of banks are essential. 


But, while the revenue of your Bank has 
been arbitrarily restricted through the artifici- 
ally low rate of interest allowed by the 
Authorities on Special Account, the disturb- 
ing rise in operating costs in the postwar 
years, due particularly to the inflation of 
salaries and wages, has continued. Unless this 
squeeze on our profits is relaxed we may well 
be hard pressed to increase our resources on 
a scale adequate to support the functions 
demanded of us by Australia’s expanding 
economy. 


Advances at £59,134,677 were at a level 
approximate to that of last year. 


The total gross profit rose by £300,210, 
afier taking into account a gross dividend of 
£127,490 received from Esanda Limited out 
of its first full trading year’s profit. The 
expenses, however, showed an increase of 
£302,210, mainly due to higher costs, chiefly 
in salaries and wages. The net profit was 
£347,780, an increase of £40,034. 


An interim dividend of 4 per cent less UK 
Income Tax was paid on May 3lst. The 
Board recommend a final dividend of 6} per 
cent, less UK Income Tax. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


STAVELEY COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY LIMITED 


EXPANDING TURNOVER 


The ninety-fourth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on December 4th 
in London, Mr Thomas A. McKenna, chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 1957; 


Stockholders were informed last year of 
the Board’s proposals to set up a Research 
Department to examine the technique of the 
application of electronics, not only to the 
industries in which we are particularly in- 
terested but to industry in general. I am 
glad to report that considerable progress has 
been made with this project. 


Over the five years to June 30, 1957, your 
Group of companies has expended in Eng- 
land and in Canada some £3,200,000 on 
capital development schemes, no small part of 
which relates to expenditure to provide im- 
proved amenities for its workpeople. 


Notwithstanding the strike in the engineer- 
ing industry, the operations of your English 
subsidiaries have shown an improvement over 
the previous year. The reduction in group 
profits before taxation from £1,745,886 to 
£1,598,754 is accounted for by the fall in the 
Parent Company's income due to the encash- 
ment of investments to finance the increase in 
stocks and debtors, and by the losses made 
by your Canadian subsidiaries. 


Your directors remain convinced that the 
policy of investment in Canada is sound in 
the long term and regard the losses as being 
of a temporary nature, with a prospect of 
improvement during the present financial 
year. 


THE DIVIDEND 


An interim dividend of 4 per cent was paid 
in March last. This was 4 per cent lower 
than the corresponding dividend paid in the 
previous year and was in anticipation of lower 
profits in the second half of the financial year, 
which, in fact, proved to be the case. Never- 
theless, taking all factors into consideration, 
your directors are recommending a final divi- 
dend of 103 per cent, making a total gross 
dividend for the year of 14} per cent, as 
compared with 15 per cent for the preceding 
year. 


Of the consolidated profit after taxation 
available for appropriation, £817,978, divi- 
dends absorb 69 per cent (last year 58 per 
cent), leaving 31 per cent (last year 42 per 
cent) retained in the business. 


Throughout the year your English operat- 
ing companies have again had to contend 
with the difficulties occasioned by continually 
rising costs although some slight relief has 
been obtained from increased selling prices 
and more economical operating. Pro‘it 
margins have again narrowed, but this reduc- 
tion in profit ratio has been made good as a 
result of expanding turnover. 


Nevertheless, in our view, profit margins 
generally are still insufficient in a period of 
rising prices to meet the rising costs of the 
replacement of both fixed assets and working 
capital so essential if we are to continue to 
progress, develop and so maintain our posi- 
tion in world markets. 


Certain branches of industry are again 
faced with a threat of nationalisation, but 
given freedom from industrial strife and 
political interference your company will 
reap the benefits of the large capital expendi- 
ture which it has incurred over the past years. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


MR GORDON R. BALL ON FIGHT 
AGAINST INFLATION 


The one hundred and fortieth annual 
general meeting of the Bank of Montreal was 
held on December 2nd in Montreal. 


Mr Gordon R. Ball, the president, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The year now ending has undoubtedly 
seen a new record set in the total annual 
output of the Canadian economy. But dur- 
ing the course of the year there has been 
a distinct slowing down in the pace of busi- 
ness. 


I am not among those who regard the 
business outlook with pessimism. It seems 
to me that concern about current business 
conditions. and the near-term outlook may to 
some extent be a reaction from the enthu- 
siasm generated by recent emphasis on 
Canada’s long-term economic prospects. The 
Gordon Commission has painted a glowing 
picture of what our economy can achieve two 
or three decades hence. I believe we can 
achieve it. But it is a challenge, not a cer- 
tainty. It will not be achieved either auto- 
matically or smoothly. 


_ But just as I believe that this year’s Jull 
in business activity will be seen as a passing 
phase »vhen viewed in longer perspective, so, 
by the same token, am I convinced. that we 
should not unduly let down our guard against 
the forces that we have so lately been en- 
deavouring to quell. I mean, of course, the 
forces of inflation. 


I am not among those who consider it a 
hopeless contest. The view often heard, that 
a gradual depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the currency is a form of tribute 
that must be paid as the price of progress, 
is to me unacceptable and repugnant. 


There is in my view encouragement rather 
than discouragement to be derived from 
recent experience. For four and a half years, 
from the beginning of 1952 until mid-1956, 
general consumer prices were stable. While 
they have been rising during the past vear 
and a half, the underlying pressures that 
started them up have abated and I would 
not be surprised to see them stabilise again 
soon. This is a long enough record, I feel 
sure, to have convinced Canadians that they 
can have prosperity and growth with stable 
prices, but also to have brought home to them 
that the attempt to achieve too rapid a rate of 
growth will attract the insidious parasite of 
inflation that gnaws at the substance of real 
economic progress. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S ADDRESS 


Mr G. Arnold Hart, the general manager, 
said: 

I report continued progress in all depart- 
ments of our business. 


Our net profits, after providing for depre- 
ciation of premises and equipment, and 
appropriations to contingency reserves and 
after setting aside $9,191,000 for income 
taxes, amounted to $9,649,692. Out of these 
net profits provision of $7,946,013 has been 
made for dividends equivalent to $1.60 on 
each fully-paid share. 


At October 31st, total assets stood at 
$2,866m., an increase of nearly $83m. for 
the fiscal year. We have maintained our 
traditionally strong liquid position. 


Our total deposits at October 31st stood at 
$2,632m., an increase of $43m. since the end 
of the previous fiscal year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE BORNEO 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR C. R. AKERS’ REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Borneo Company, Limited, was held on 
December 4th in London. The Chairman, 
Mr C. R. Akers, in the course of his speech, 
said: 


Since March 31st last conditions of trading 
in our territories have become increasingly 
difficult. The fall in the prices of tin, rubber 
and other raw materials has affected the 
buying power of the peoples in Malaya, 
Borneo and Indonesia—competition in all the 
territories is all the time increasing, which 
affects the profit margins in the goods we sell 
—and even more serious is the ever increas- 
ing cost of doing business. 


Our Motor Companies are meeting similar 
troubles, but theirs is somewhat of a seasonal 
trade and it is difficult to assess the true posi- 
tion until the end of the year. 


Thus, although turnover is so far being 
maintained, unless trading conditions 
improve for the rest of the current financial 
year, I am afraid we must look for a fall for 


APPOINTMENTS 


A JOB WITH A FUTURE 


Here’s an opportunity for Men of good educa- 
tion and personality between 23-28—a well paid 
career, with a firm of the highest reputation. As 
a result of continued progress and expansion, 
vacancies have arisen on the Sales Staff of 
R. Silcock and Sons, Limited, the well-known 
manufacturers of animal feeding stuffs, who sell 
direct to farmers throughout the United King- 
dom. Complete training will be given, thus 
previous selling experience and a _ knowledge 
of agriculture are not essential. Car provided. 
Pension scheme. All applicants will be ack- 
nowledged and treated in strict confidence. Please 
send full particulars of education and previous 
employment to :— 

General Sales Manager (Ref. E), 
R. Silcock and Sons, Ltd., 
Stanley Hall, 

Edmund Street, 
LIVERPOOL, 3. 


XPERIENCED Investment Manager required by 

Merchant Binking House to take charge of investment 
- department responsible for supervision of investment 
portfolios comprising U.K., North American and other 
securities. Applicants should be aged over 45. Salary 
commensurate with experience.—Apply in first instance, 
giving brief curriculum vitae, which will be treated in strict 
confidence, to Box No. Z 456, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW —- 
Adam Smith Chair of Political 


Economy 


invited for the 
CHAIR of POLITICAL ECONOMY 
of Glasgow. The appointment will 
October 1, 1958. 

Applications (20 copies) should be lodged, not later 
than January 15, 1958, with the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


Applications are ADAM_ SMITH 
in the University 


take effect from 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES . 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


the year to March, 1958, in the profits of the 
Parent Company and the Group. 


The increase in Stocks held by the Group 
naturally exercises the minds of your Direc- 
tors and all our Overseas Managers. But if 
we are to increase our turnover to cope with 
the ever increasing costs of doing business, 
such increases are inevitable. However, the 
strictest Stock control is being exercised. 
Actually the Group estimated Stocks at Sep- 
tember 30th last show a reduction of some 
£550,000 from those at March 31st—but it 
must be realised that owing to various factors 
the Group Stocks vary quite considerably 
from time to time. Similarly, Overdrafts at 
October 31st were down by approximately 
£500,000. 


The steps to be taken to enable the Parent 
Company to qualify as an Overseas Trading 
Corporation are being clarified with Taxation 
Authorities. The formation of a Subsidiary 
Company in London to which can be hived 
off those activities of the Parent Company 
which constitute trading in the United King- 
dom is contemplated. As the new Company 
cannot possibly function before December 
31st this year, not much benefit can accrue 
to the Parent Company for the fiscal year 
1957/58. As a rough indication of the future 
possible benefit which will be derived by the 
Parent Company when it has qualified as an 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


PLANNING ASSISTANT (RESEARCH), £725-£1,030, 
required at PRESTON. Candidates should be_university 
graduates with good Honours degrees in Economics, 
Statistics or related subjects. Commencing salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. 

Duties include collation of statistical material and 
investigation or problems connecte@ with population, 
industry and housing. ss 

Applications, giving age, qualifications, present appoint- 
ment and salary, experience, etc., and two _ referees, 
to County Planning Officer, East Cliff County Offices, 
Preston, by December 16, 1957. 


COST & WORKS ACCOUNTANT 
is required for the 


LONDON OFFICE of 
KUWAIT OIL COMPANY 


There is a vacancy in the Company’s London 
Office for an Accounts Assistant. 


Applicants must be qualified Cost and Works 
Accountants experienced in examination and 
comparison of costs, estimates, and presentation 
of statistical data. Age up to 30. 


Salary according to_ experience. Free lunches 
are provided in the Company restaurant. Non- 
contributory Pension Scheme. 


Write for application form, giving brief details 
and quoting L.O.248, to Box T/112, c/o 191 
Gresham House, E.C.2. 


EQUIRED by the SOUTHERN .RAILWAY of PERU 

Limited, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OFFICER 
(and Assistant Staff Manager). Fluent knowledge of 
Spanish is essential for this appointment. Must have had 
experience in handling staff and in industrial relations, 
preferably in South America. Salary £1,400-£1,600 per 
annum according to experience, plus approximately 20 
per cent cost of living allowance.—Please apply in writing 
to the Peruvian Transport Purchasing Company Limited, 
Rex House, 38 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 

EQUIRED for the SOUTHERN RAILWAY of 

PERU. ASSISTANT to the GENERAL MANAGER. 
Qualifications: A Senior Railway Official, preferably with 
traffic experience, with a good knowledge of Spanish. 
Must have administrative ability and be a possible can- 
didate for promotion to a Manager’s appointment. 
Salary offered: £1,800 per annum, plus approximately 
20 per cent cost-of-living allowance.—Apply in writing, 
Peruvian Transport Purchasing Company Limited. Rex 
House, 38 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


Airmail 
Austral ...6..cc50 CIO ee. 
COIR. s csnccess 
GSRYIOR . siscisidisrscas 


Air Freight 


— $25 or £9 
£9 Os. _ 
some ee ee 
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Overseas Trading Corporation it is estimated 
that if it had been in that position for the 
year to March 31, 1957, the saving in taxation 
in respect of the profit of that year would 
have been about £140,000. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The following particulars are from the 
Directors’ Report: 


The Group profits before taxation 
amounted to £962,956 compared with 
£945,506 last year. The provision for taxa- 
tion amounts to £533,800, an increase of 
£53,902 mainly because of the higher profits 
of the Parent Company. After deducting this 
sum from the net consolidated profit and 
allowing for minority interests, the Group net 
profits amounted to £392,824. The excess 
of the Group’s Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities increased by £386,703. The in- 
crease in Sundry Debtors of £452,867 reflects 
the overall increase in the Group’s trading 
activities and also the growing need to grant 
extended credit in face of growing competi- 
tion and current monetary conditions. These 
factors also had their effect on the Group 
overdraft which was £575,212 higher. 


The Report was adopted and a total dis- 
tribution for the year of 20 per cent was 
approved. 


EECHAM GROUP LIMITED, Consumer Research 
Division, requires a male research officer who should 
have some experience in planning and interpreting con 
sumer research surveys. The department is expanding 
and offers excellent opportunities. The company has a 
non-contributory pension fund and a profit-sharing scheme. 
Candidates should be aged 25/35 and should apply in 
writing, giving details of age, education and experience, 
to The Personnel Controller, Beecham Group _ Ltd., 
Beecham House, Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


ELLIOTT BROS. (LONDON) LTD. 


have vacancies for 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 


to work on preparation of data for the Company’s own 
applications. While éxperienced Programmers will be 
welcome, the Company is prepared to give training in 
Programming to suitable persons. Such persons should 
be newly graduated in Mathematics or Economics (with 
Statistics) or alternatively be young qualified Accountants 
or Cost Accountants having previously achieved Advanced 
level standard in Mathematics. Successful candidates 
will be required to work initially at Borehamwood 
Establishment before transferring to Head Office.—Please 
apply, giving full details of age and qualifications, to 
Personnel Officer, Century Works, Conington Road, 
Lewisham, S.E.13. 





RINCIPAL PLANNING ASSISTANT, 
Middlesex County Council. APT. IV: 
salary £962; £1,025 on 1.4.1958, 
£1,175, plus London Weighting. In charge of survey 
and analysis section. Good experience and appropriate 
qualifications required. Five-day week. Established, pen- 
sionable, subject to medical assessment. Prescribed con- 
ditions.—Application forms from County Planning Officer. 
10, Great George Street, S.W.1, returnable by December 
28th. (Quote W.591 E.) Canvassing disqualifies. 
SSISTANT Statistician required by the Planning and 
Organisation Department of Hoover Ltd. Applica- 
cants should have good knowledge of statistical methods 
and be familiar with sources of economic statistics. An 
aptitude for graphic presentation is desirable. Preference 
will be given to candidates possessing a recognised 
qualification who have had some industrial experience 
Age 25-40. Good salary plus bonus.—Apply, giving 
details of age. education and qualifications, to Employ- 
ment Officer, Hoover Ltd., Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex 


TAUNTON CORPORATION 


OFFER 6$ PER CENT 
on Loans for 


3. 5 or 7 years 
(Trustee Securities). 


Apply, Borough Treasurer. 
St. Paul’s House, Taunton. 


required by 
commencing 
to maximum of 


Airmail 
IOI. cic ceicxecs Oe Oe 
PNG ccicecicscs EE Vk 
Lebanon £7 \5s. 
i. ee 


Air Freight 


eeee 


£7 10s. 
£6 10s. 


East Africa... 


Egypt.... 
Europe..... 
Ghana . 
Gibraltar, Malta... 
Hongkong... 


£9 Os. 
£7 153: 
£6 Os. 
£9 Os. 
£5 Os. 


New Zealand ..... £10 6s. 
PMIBOTID cccccseece Tee ORs 
PISA sccixctcves Toe OS: 
Philippines £10 6s. 
Rhodesia (N. & S.). £9 Os. _ 
SD PU iccciscs GP OE £7 10s. 
S. America .ciisss CFO a 
SUGEN cccasccsscs. EF USK £6 I5s. 
£7 \5s. —_ Rs. odenic nanwes —_— $25 or £9 
£7 15s. _ West Indies ...... £9 Os. — 
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bulk by air freight for onward posting from 


central distribution points. Airmail is in- “i 
. : 6 10s. 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 


by about 24/48 hours. 
is shown this 


— £8 15s. 
£9 Os. £7 10s. 
£9 Os. a 


Where only one service 


Indonesia......... 
Wa, Wad casisaicisiss 
NN 564 0% 


is because the alternative is 





either not available or not recommended. 
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CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 
(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 
6 PER CENT FOR 10 YEARS 


will be quoted for 
£10,000 and over. 
particulars 
COUNCIL 
COVENTRY 


CITY TREASURER 


“APPOINTMENTS 





ENGINEERS, 


. CHEMISTS 
The United Kingdom 


or PHYSICISTS 


Headquarters, 
qualified staff to 
with (a) the commercial exploitation and sale of materials, 
the Authority and 
issue of technological data. 
commercial 


Warrington, Lancashire. 
undertake duties in connection 
particularly 
protection, 
experience 
Professional Institution 
Applicants 
imagination and sound judg- 
the diverse 

The capacity 
Negotiations and an 
desirable whilst 
languages will 

Salary will 
experience 


Membership of a 
qualifications are essential. 


undertake commer- 
appreciation of economics 
a knowledge of one or 
an advantage. 

be assessed according 
the scale £1,300—£1,740. 
a more junior post which is available will be in the scale 


more foreign 


to qualifications and 
The salary 


A contributory pension scheme 
renting by candidates 


or alternatively, 


in private purchase. 
Send postcard application form, 
Recruitment Officer 


-December 
MARKET AND CONSUMER 
RESEARCH MANAGER 


Petfoods Limited, 

had experience 
inel audits, 
iojects designed 
and other Sales activitics and of general Market Research 
methodology. 


Closing date 


\ qualified Manager who 
organising 
consumer surveys, consumer test 


success of 


operations, 
measure the promotional 
Knowledge experience 
advertising motivational 
also desirable. 


over 30 and the vacancy arises 


of economic 
ccpartment has a 
promotion 
Starting salary will lie in the range of £3,000-£4,000 p.a. 
} non-contributory 
benetits.—Applications, 
addressed to 


and sickness 
giving details 
the Personnel Director, 
OMMERCIAL INFORMATION 
in Economics Section. 
in economics 
information 


OFFICER 


Gualifications are :—degree commerce, 


formed but 
engineering pro- 
abstracting 


dutics will certainly include surveys 


considerable 
as confidential and 
The MORGAN CRUCIBLE 
Battersea Church Road. S.W.11. 


— Application 
should be sent to the 
COMPANY 


be treated 


LIMITED, 


RANADA TV 

Advertising Manager responsible for 
and execution of the Company's advertising in all 
are looking for 
for the English 
He needs also to have a good 
typography. 


ullectionate 
is Skilled in its use. 
knowledge of 
epportunity for a 
who has not specialised in ofly one side of 
wide experience 
advertising 

tlary, conditions of employment and pension are 
confidence, 


language and 


intelligence 
advertising, 
promotion 


Chairman. 
36 Golden Square, 


. SSOCIATION FOR CONSUMER RESEARCH 
’ appointing a Secretary 
Duties include 
membership records, 


Association, 
small office. 
and handling 
promotion 
shorthand desirable. 


membership 


address.—Send full 
‘. age and experience, 
SSOCIATION FOR CONSUMER RESEARCH LTD. 
shorthand-typist. 
Central London address.—Send full 
age and experience, 
& COLMAN LTD. 
appointment for a MATHEMATICIAN who 
competent but 
of non-mathematicians on problems 
and Market 
in a young department 
owing Group of Companies and the successful candidate 
ii have ample opportunity to prove his worth. 
‘cl you have the necessary ability and experience to earn 
four-figure salary in this appointment please apply, giving 
in confidence, to the Secretary, Carrow 


competent 


qualifications, to Box 814. 


interesting 
technically 


neerning Operations 
appointment 


Particulars, 

Works, Norwich. 
Registered as a Newspaper. 
St. Clements Press, Lid., London, W.C.2. 





‘as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. 








GOVERNMENT OF THE 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


VACANCY FOR BLOMETRICIAN 

Applicants should be _ fully qualified Consultant 
Biometricians. Duties include design of experiments in 
all phases of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry Research 
and analysis of data and related statistical practice. 

Starting salary: £1,700 on scale rising to £2,050. 

Application forms and further details from Secretary (R). 
Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London. W.C.2. Closing 
date for completed application forms: January 4th. 


CHARLES F. HIGHAM LTD. 


(Advertising Agents) 


MARKETING AND RESEARCH 


We are expanding our activities in the above 
field and require a seniof executive to join our 
existing department. The man we are looking 
for should have a sound background knowledge 
of Marketing functions, and an ability to process 
Statistical data to report stage. The appointment 
iS a progressive one and offers opportunity for 
advancement. Please write, stating age, salary 
required and full details of experience. to: The 
Research Manager, Charles F. Higham Ltd., 
Higham House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


N ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN is required by The 

Mond Nickel Company Limited for its STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Honours degree in economics. with 
Statistics as a special subject preferable. Good know- 
ledge of German and/or French desirable. 

Salary will be in accordance with experience and 
qualifications. Pension and assurance schemes are in 
operation and, in appropriate cases, assistance can be 
given with housing. : 

Applications, which will be treated in confidence, should 
sive details of age, qualifications and experience, and be 
addressed to A. E. Jenkins, Statistical Department, The 
Mond Nickel Company Limited, Thames House, Mill- 
bank, London, $.W.1. Mark envelope “* Confidential 671. 

EDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES invites 

applications for post of Overseas Information Officer 
at its London office. Good academic background, 
preferably in Arts, and knowledge of French essential. 
Graduate with two or three years’ experience of journalism 
or industry preferred.—Further particulars from Chief 
Information Officer, F.B.1.. 21 Tothill Street, London, 
S.W.1, before December 24th. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


NVESTIGATOR, NEGOTIATOR, TROUBLE 
SHOOTER. Retired British Commercial Diplomat, 
with 32 years experience of European, South American. 
Near, Middle and Far Eastern countries: author of 
reviews of economic conditions in five of these: brilliant 
linguist: will undertake missions abroad.—Write Box 811. 
UROPEAN MARKET. Englishman, 40, resident The 
Hague, languages, experienced organiser/negotiator, 
present general/export sales manager Dutch electrical 
equipment and instrument firm having extensive continental 
connections and export business seeks appointment 
British company or group to develop. expand, supervise 
export organisation.— Box 812 
HE newest Christmas present 
have everything—Motoring Tokens from J. Davy, 
Britain’s Largest Car-Hire firm. These Tokens, from 
one guinea each, are exchangeable in full or part payment 
for driving-lessons, car-hire (self-drive or chauffeur-driven) 
or a very wide range of car accessories and radios.—Full 


details from: 
J. DAVY, Ltd., 12, Babmaes Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, 
London, S.W.1. 


idea for people who 


TRAfalgar 2021. 
T Christmas time, what could be merrier than a 
few bottles of Duff Gordon’s EI Cid Amontillado 


Sherry or Fino Feria? All right, so it doesnt scan. 


It certainly makes sense. 
USSIAN-ENGLISH, English-Russian translations. 
Experienced translator can undertake technical, literary 
or general work.—Apply, Mrs. A. Kilbey, 37 Thorncliffe 
Road, Oxford. 


INVEST IN 
C.B. OF WARRINGTON 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


6} PER CENT FOR ONE YEAR 
6} PER CENT FOR TWO YEARS 
Three ‘month mutual notice Clause. 


Free of expense. 
Borough Treasurer, Warrington. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Comprehensive training for all branches of secretarial 
work. Intensive courses for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. English courses for foreign 
students New courses, January 7 and April 15, 1958.— 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge. M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Hampstead 9831. 

ANAGEMENT TRAINING.—IL.C.S. provide special- 


ised tuition for Management in Industry, Commerce 
and for all leading professional examinations Major 
successes obtained in B.I.M. Examinations.—Write for 
FREE prospectus: International Correspondence Schools, 
Dept. CL.99, Kingsway. London, W.C.2. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVILS’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 


to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Strect, London, E.C.4. 


Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept.. Ottawa 
Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SWI. 
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PRE-ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 228/3 


In implementation of Article V of the petroleum Act of 
July 31. 1957. and by virtue of the powers vested in 
N.1.0.C. by the said Act, it is hereby announced that 


1. With a view 


to carrying out the operations defined 
in the petroleum 


Act, District IIL of the petroleum 
districts of Iran, including part of the Iranian continental 
shelf and territorial waters (in Gulf of Oman) and also 
Part of the mainiand sityated on the south of the orbit 
of latitude of 27°, 0° north, between the meridians of 
longitude of 57°, 5’. 24” and longitude of 59°, 25’ East 
of Greenwich together with the islands therein, with the 
exceptions described below, shall be declared as “* Open ” 
with effect from March 1, 1958. 

A. Part of the mainland situated between the 
of latitude of 27°, 0 and latitude of 26°, 20 
the meridians of longitude of 57°. 5’. 24” and longitude of 
57°, 20° east of Greenwich shall not be included in the 
above-mentioned district. 


orbits 
north, and 


2. For the whole area situated within 
described below : 
From point (a) at longitude of 57°, 50 
of 25°, 48 thence on a straight line to: 
Point (b) at longitude of 59°, 25’ latitude of 
25", 48, thence on a straight line to 
Point (c) where the meridian of longitude of 
59 2S’ intersects a “ten fathom. constant 
line at approximate latitude of 25°, 23’, 


the boundaries 


latitude 


depth ” 
thence on a line coincidental with the same “ ten 
fathom, constant depth ” line to 
Point (d) where the “ ten 

depth ” line intersects the 
of 57°, 50° at approximate 
thence on a straight line 
above, 

although considered as 

proposals shall be 

committed, 


fathom, constant 
meridian of longitude 
latitude of 25 36’, 
to point (a) mentioned 


part of the 


said district, no 
accepted since 


it has previously been 


3. Any person or 


company desiring to carry out one 
or more of 


the authorised operations defined in the 
petroleum Act within the above-mentioned open area 
may communicate, as from December 2, 1957, up to 
March 1, 1958, with the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of N.1.O.C., 179 France Avenue, Tehran, 
applying for a questionnaire which shall be sent to 
him/it to be filled in and returned in order to enable the 


N.1.0.C. to ascertain his/its technical and financial 
competence. 

NOTE For any person or company who has. in 
the case of previously opened districts, obtained, com- 
pleted and returned the said questionnaire and whose 


technical and financial competence has already been estab- 
lished, repetition of this procedure is unnecessary and 
should only act according to the following sections of this 
Pre-Announcement. 


4. As. soon as 
been established 
may, thereafter, and as soon 
to above shall have been issued obtain from the 
N.LO.C. (address as given above) against payment of 
the sum of Rials 200,000 (two hundred thousand), a copy 
of the specifications booklet as well as the specimen agree- 
ment form together with such other supplementary 
information as may be required, to enable him to submit 
his written proposals to the N.1.O.C. in accordance with 
the provisions of the petroleum <Aet No proposal 
received atter May 1, 1958, shall be accepted. 


the applicant's 
this fact will be 


competence 
notified to 
as the 


shall have 
him. He 
declaration referred 


5. Any proposal received shall be examined 
two months beginning from May |, 1958, 
come shall be announced by the N.1.0.C. 


within 
and the out- 
in due course. 


6. The submission of a 
right for the 
accept or 


proposal shall not create any 
applicant, the N.1.0.¢ being free to 
reject all or some of the proposals received. 


NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL 
ABDOLLAH ENTEZAM 
Chairman of the 


PRE-ANNOUNCEME! 


In implementation of Article V of the petroleum Act 
of July 31, 1957, and by virtue of the powers vested in 
N.1.0.C, by the said Act. it is hereby announced that 


COMPANY 


Board of Directors. 


1T NO. 228/5 





1. With a view to carrying out the operations defined 
in the petroleum Act, District IV of the petroleum districts 
of tran. including part of the Iranian continental shelf 
and territorial waters (in Gulf of Oman) and also part of 
the mainland situated on the south of the orbit of latitude 


of 27° © north, between the meridian of longitude of 
59°, 25° east of Greenwich and the Iran-Pakistan border, 
fogether with the islands therein, shall be declared as 


“ Open” with effect from March 1, 1958. 

2. Any person or company desiring to carry out one or 
more of the authorised operations defined in the petroleum 
Act within the above-mentioned open area may communi- 
cate, aS from December 2, 1957, up to March 1, 1958, 
with the Chairman of the Board of Directors of N.1.0.€ 
179 France Avenue, Tehran. applying for a questionnaire 
which shall be sent to him/it to be filled in and returned 
in order to enable the N.E.O0.C. to ascertain his/its tech- 


nical and financial competence. 

NOTE For any person or company who has, in the 
case of previously opened districts, obtained. completed 
and returned the said questionnaire and whose technical 
and financial competence has already been established, 
repetition of this procedure is unnecessary and should 
only act according to the following sections of this Pre- 
Announcement. 

3. As soon as the applicant’s competence shall have 


fact will be notified to him 
oon as the declaration referred to 
above shall have been issucd obtain from the N.1.0.¢ 
(address as given above) against payment of the sum of 
Rials 200,000 (two hundred thousand), a copy of the 
specifications booklet as well as the specimen agreement 
form togcther with such other supplementary information 
as may be required, to enable him to submit his written 
proposals to the N.1.0.C. in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the petroleum Act No proposal received after 
May |, 1958, shall be accepted. 


been cstablished this 
thereafter and as 


He may 





4. Any proposal received shall be examined within 
two months beginning from May 1, 1958, and the out- 
come shall be announced by the N.I.O.C. in due course. 


5. The submission of a proposal shall not create anv 
right for the applicant, the N.1.0.C. being free to accept 
or reject all or some of the proposals received. 


NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 
ABDOLLAH ENTEZAM 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


Printed in England 


Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 44d. 
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